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BOOK I. 

'OK THE 0AUI-Y CAREEE OF AH OLD BA(;HEy)B. 


CHAPTER I. 

A PAGES INTRODUCTORY. 

Why is k that I am pensive in the heart ctf, 
gaiety, dull amid alf the bustle and" energy of 
life, isolated amongst thousahds ? The answe^ 
is plaitj, easy*,' and intelligible. I am .-an old 
bachelor in the middle of London. I live on 
from day to day, and from year td year, bi a 
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horribly modbtonous rouBne^Vithout possessing 
one single human object of solicitude, and as 
little cared for tayself as I ckre about others. In 
Iny time, I have liked many, disliked more, 
and despised mpre still; hated one, and hived 

* t. 

one. Those whom it is customary to call 
friends, I have long ago lost; and I now stand 
alone in this'wide, ieckless legion of humanity. 
I have no friend; I pay attention to few; for 
nisae do I entertain affection, I am solitary, 
morose, eccentric,* peevish, nervous, envious, 
Sensitive, censorious; iij truth, a strange and 
urf.iajipy being. St^e excuse might be alleged 
for the contraction ^ of so many unfortunate 
qualities: I might with justice attribute them to 
the*^ffects of disappointftieiit—to habits, too, of 
procrastination. On these peculiar iieads I shall 
enlarge more heVeafter: the abatements I make at 
pre.?eiit are but preliminary; rou^ly advanced, 
and concisely. Ik fact, the awkwardness which, 
\o a certain degree, I feel, in laying before the 
world ‘ the career of my life, and the rihturc of 
my Bispositionf is yet to be broken; and what 1 
utter, I utter shyly, and with a feeling of re- 
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pugnance. I am exactly in the condition of » 
peevish patient, who is about to swallow his 
medisine—he nauseates the draught*, yet feels 
hflnself necessitate! to it. 

Why, it may be asked, df) I placs thus vo¬ 
luntarily on myself such a constraint, as that 
of undertaking what 1 feel to be 4 tasH, and 
a painful one ? jfo matter why; it is my \ii\im. 
An old bachelor must not be asked for exj)la- 
nations of his motives or conduct. Suffice it 
to say, that whim, or vanity, or disftmtent, * 
or some secret impulse or other, urges me to 
do so. 

There will be some, pgrhaps, of tny readere 
who may be inclined to pity me. I do not «)vet 
their pity. 1^ am hot making these statements 
with any view of^being pitiedj my^only inten¬ 
tion is, to fortft certain facts, the relati<in 

which may tftke its ciance of being of^sehvke, or 

■9 *• 

not, to the world, as it may happen; if tlie fo^ 
tner, I shall consider myself as having made some 
atonement for the little use of which, through 
the course of my existence, I*ha^ been to 
society. I pannot, at any rate, accuso rilyself 
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of selfishness: if I have been of no use to the 
world, I have b^en of just as little to myself. 
I have often, indeed, accused myself of having 
been of so little; often arraigned the wisdom^of 
Providenlce for creating such a vast proportion 
of human beings, who from various circum- 
stancC-s must, jn all probability, either from de- 
fectS in education, from bad example, from 
wa?},t of inducement, from the compulsory pur¬ 
suit of objects which the bent of their genius 
' rejects,' be placed in the same situation as 
my^lf 

My misfortunes, or faults, have made me 

9 

find pleasure in railing at things as they are : 
at Pj:ovide\ice, and at man : at politics, morals, 
and j;eligion. I have found gratification in in¬ 
dulging in|hese,fits of wrath,c perverseness, and 
ponfc-ndiction, when nothing else possessed any 
charm for me. 1 have been an “anarchist, a 
rpisantlirope, and d sceptic, over and over again, 
when the fit has seized m#. Theqiicture I hold 
up of myself is not an amiable one: it is as¬ 
suredly as‘little enviable. 

Let the young attend; there is. a good deal 
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of philosophy in my page: though the spirit 
may sometimes Jje (for it is ^ot always) morose, 
ancf the style tart and disaffected; yet the»les- 
^son it conveys is*a valuable one. How dear it is, 
awd how dearly bought, none can* appreciate, 
except by the ordeal of a wretched and linger 
ing experience 

* The classical reader will recollect that line of Ho¬ 
race, (above all. other writers of anti<jtiity beloved by 
myself,) which admonishes- 

“ Felix, quern faciunt aliena pericula cautumf* 

This* citation might haje been introduced "in the, 
textbut I hate interlarding my text with quota¬ 
tions: so often Itave I seep this plan xSssorte^to hs a^ 
cloak for tj|e want of ability, or power of expres¬ 


sion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHICH IS NO CHAPTER AT AEE. 

Just as I was putting ptn to paper to con¬ 
tinue ipy MS. I was 'interrupted by a violent 
rapping at the street chipr; which set my whole 
nervous system m agitation, and made my fin¬ 
gers quiver like aspen leaves. 

It had ceased scarcely a moment, before my 
hpusejcjgeper, (who is also my nurse,^^cook, and 
factotum,) Mrs. Bbshy,—ory as I Aiore fami¬ 
liarly style her, Barbara, made her appearaijcc, 
bringing ^me information that Sir *Methu^alem 
Goosewit’s servant had come with a mes- 
sage from his master, who was going out of 
town the next morning; hoping that.he might 
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havc^ the •pleasure of fny codlpany down With 
him to his seat in Gloucestershire. 

“ Confound iSir Methusaiem !” I exclaimetl, 
^before the message was completed; “I knofr no- 
• Aing of him, and ha^e no wish to go with him 
rfown to Gloucestershire, or ^inywhere else; nor 
•ever W'ill do so, because he has interrupted m» 
in this way. ^y I’m pot at borne, Barbara— 
not at liome. Am I to be everlastingly annoyed 
with boring njessages from people^ about •whom 
T don’t care one straw, nor whether tl*^ are aliye 
or dead Tell Sir Methusalem’s servant;* I'm 
not af home.” 

Barbara was generally very ready 'with an 
answer; but seeing me more than ordinarily • 
cliafed, she thought it prudent to do 4 (ts I di- 

9 

rectcd he/,*without any comment. 

I sat grumbjng over the Cause* of my discon¬ 
tent for sihme minutes. “ Never met, the felK)w 

• p • • • 

above once or twice in m 3 »life : he* had the im- 
pifdence to introduce himself to me at the club : 
didn’t wanf to know him: said he was rheu¬ 
matic, and asked me if I was not .^•inquisitivi 
old coxcomb: don’t want to know him ; \^y does 
B 5 
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he’wantto knowtw? Uh! hum-^bore—pest— 
plague—^nuisance^” . ■ • 

I was beginninff slowly to i%-commencc my 
liteiftry occupation,\hen anotter ttip was heard 
at the street door: though a single rap, and* 
sufficiently unpretending, yet the annoyance it 

foccasioned me, was not less than that which 

I * 

had a moment before sofferctl. 

Up came Mrs. Busby. 

“ Well ! what is it ? in heaven’s name Avhat 
is it.?” ^ 

Why, Sir, here’s the tailor come to ask you 
to try on your new nejjper and salt small¬ 
clothes.’^^’ 

o ^ 

“ Heavens ! why could he not have come at 
•> 

any other time, rather than*tkis ? These fellows 
0 

always manage to call just at the moment that it 
is inconvenieiit to ‘see them. Tell the tailor I 
can’t 'see,him now—tell him I won’t see him 
now: he must come again to-morrow.” 

' 1 resumed my pen; and was dipping it in 
the ink, when the loud double rap was repeated, 
with, if possible, increased violence. Tfie quiver¬ 
ing of the fingers, and agitation of the frame, 
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wer§ brottghA on agalA as grievously as betbre. 
I sank back in my arm-chair, overwhelmed by 
the shock. 

• • P 

I had not 3 ^t come to myself, before my 
housekeeper had mentioned the particulars of 
tliis renewed interruption, at least twenty 
times. 

“ Oh good j}eavens,;my nerves !—^What was 
it, Barbara? that odious servant again, 1 sup¬ 
pose. Ah ! yes; I hear: say it over %gain ; 
Oh got)d heavens! ho\^ my.hand shakes—^jijst 
repeat that—never had such a shock. 

“ He has left a letter, Sir.” 

“• Oil, don’t give it me ! don’t brin^ it near 
me now—put it down* on the tafile—^l*'ing mc» 
that salvolatile, yind push my snuff-bojr nearer 
this way.”* 

“ But he bjgs an answer asr soon as you 
can give^iim one, Sir.” 

“ I’ll give him no ans|ver at aW ! (Oh! my 
hfflpless condition!) Send him away—curse inm, 
odious pesf. Oh dear! oh, oh ! ult, uh, uh.! 
won’t look at the letter this fcgrtnight to come.” * 

I 

My miseries were not permitted to ce^ here: 
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in less than a qiarter of an hour afterv^ards 

I was nearly dashed from my seat, by a noise 

occasioned by the bursting of a^gas-pipe in the 

neigl.bouring house. It set mo quivering and 

kicking like a half-murdered frog. Mrs. Busby 

rushed into the room, witli her voice at treble 

pitch, recounting the disaster, and hoping the 

noise had not frightened me. 
n 

Neither snuff-box*nor sal-volatile could rouse 
me frv-m my nervous he]plessnes.s, on tlie oc¬ 
casion of this last battery on my nerves; but 
something more potent in its effects : not 
assafoetlda, ndr the stroi^ odour of garlic, but 
what was worse than either, the pervading 
stench 'of the gas. Falstaff in the buck-basket 
had n(/ to contend with a mere sickening, suf¬ 
focating effluvia, than I had. I made a violent 
effort to raise myself up from mvcliair; I seized 
my hac and stick, and, stuffing a h»^ge green 
silk handkerchief up, to my nose, tottered out 
of ihe house with the assistance of Mrs. Busby, 
in order to go to my club-house, i<'ith the in- 
‘tention I of,, continuing my confessions there. 
The fresh air brought me to myself a little; 
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and I v?as ^soon strong enoi%h to walk td the 

• 

place of my destination, grumbling as I issued 
^ from the str(^t-door—“ that it was very hard 

a man could net sit in peace at his own^ouse, 

• • 

but must be driven about the streets like a 

• • 

vagabond, to find an asylum where he could.” 

My grumbling did not cease here, but flowed 
on tlie whol% time during which it^took n>e 
to reach my club-house. If my ill humour and 
discontent jt^ere ever excited by any oi!h cause, 
it quickly extended itself tg everything around 
me: urging me^to rail at the whole twisting 
statt; of things; and^ to make maligrihnt com¬ 
parisons between things as they ale, and as 
they were. The spirit of this grostling hjs 
been infused iifto’the chapter that is t^Tfollow. 
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CHAPTER III., 

CONTR^T BETWEEN THE OLD AND MODERN 
' ,• 

TIMES, IN THE LIFE OF AN OLD BACHELOR : 
< « , 

A CHARyfCTERISTiC SOLILOQUY. 

, “ Uh”! people talk of the nineteenth century 
beingr so superior to the eighteenth. I hat<r to 
hear such non§ense—no such thing; don’t think 
so. Thfey prate abyut modferfi improvements, 
while so many -ancient prejudices * are still 
suffered to exist, iiy, and streigthen, every 
,day. I jiate ,to hear, such stuff'. HfJt them 
talk^f improvements, Vhen the barbarities and 
absurditie's of their laws are, aboli.shed; when 

C * , 

the quackery of their systems of public educa¬ 
tion is al an ,end'; when their illiberality in 
sundry politjcal tenets is exploded. 
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Oh* heSlvens! what a (In! what a rattling 
those odious stages make! There never was any 
thing so ba<>as this in m^ time,: none of these 
shoals of vile* lumbering vehicles, char^bd and 
surcharged with th*eir greasy cargoes of tea, cof¬ 
fee, tobacco and snuflF-mongers, rumbling ever¬ 
lastingly to Greenwich, Putney,^Actc^, Camlfcr- 
well and Lambeth. No no ! there wer^ no short 
stages then, to stun one at this rate^ no! things 
were much* better, I say, in my time. Vh, this 
comes of the horrid population th^J spreac^g so 
every day ; and ^ith it, the progress of bhfldin^: 
wh^ both the one aq^ the other are the great^t 
naisances in the woj;ld, if they are to enteil on 
one the pest of these vile rattling sta^6-coach&. 
Then they talk* of Macadam’s roa:S! fcmls ! 
why, ^6y run a chance o^^aving tReir necks 
broken every time they tftivel over one of^them. 
Wha^oachinan, I should like to kjKW, can stoj 
a carriage, can pull up flour tearing horses, ovgi 
*one of these boasted ‘ smooth asJiowUng-green 
if>ads ? Pshaw ! nonsense ! he can’t do it 
they might as well talk of being afcle*to check s 
man at full speed in the middle of a slide. The^ 
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must have their neSks broken: and they deserve 
it—it is all their own fault. Then they talk 
about being able to cross Hounslow, or Black- 
heathj without being robbed as formerly. Ad¬ 
dle-headed boobies! why do they only look on 
one side of a question ? —don’t they see, that if 
tl.ere is lyss thieving on the open way, there is 
more in orivatc dwelling-houses. And this is 
one of the mighty blessings of modern improve¬ 
ments t this is the superiority of the nineteenth 
over the eighteenth century ! A pest on such 
nonseri.se, and on the buildings, and population, 
and coadhes, and Macadam and all! 

“ Uh ! here’s a great wide place! one of their 
flew-fasliioned streets: they call it Regent- 
street. '■^*eople talk of its being fine, and airy, 
and spacious, and handsome, and beautiful, 
and the Lord ^knows what! TJj hear them 
talk*, one would fancy it was paved wich gold. 
Hum! uh! tvhy evety impertinent fool can 
stare at one now; there are no nice blind alleys, 
down which one may sneak unperceived and 
unnoticed. Architecture was architecture once; 
but it is.jiow a monster—a mongrel, produced 
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by the illicit connection of Graecisnis* and 
Gothicisms. ^here are nc^ neat simple churches, 
■ now: you see Christian edifices* stuck s^Jl over 
with the sacrificial emblems of paganism, 
bullocks’ heads, and tarns’ hbrns: in one 
quarter you see great sprawling uncouth Ca¬ 
ryatides—in another an extin^uishA’ by way 
of spire, hoisted on the top of a Grefk balco¬ 
ny. The mischiefs do not end here :-^ust as 
bad in other things; just as glaring, if not 
more so. You can’t read* a bool^ now, “by 
a nice clearly-hilrning wax-candle; |jut must 
be forced to blind'yourself, because every 
one else does, by straining youa visual organs 
to see by the muddy light of siimmbra lamps: 
they, nearly blind me ! ‘plague on Jthe pa¬ 
tentee, *and ,all patentees 1 .. j. You can’t in 
these tyjes have your meat dressed by mjans 
of a good old-Bnglish-rt*ast-beeft^cdnfftitutionaI* 
jack, but must have it sent up to you sodden,' 
or^raw, %om onC of Count Rum/ord's vile 

steam-kitchens.You can’t cross over fronj 

Dover to Calais, now, with only one chance of 
being lapnched out of the world:—droVning is 
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not a sufficient hazard for folks to incur now, 
, but they must subjecj themselves ^o the double 
chancy of being burtit, as well as soused to 
death. So much for the Means-boats—hum! 
hah ! uh ! You cai/t get a good morning's 
exercise by being jumbled over the/?re-adamite 
pavements, but must glide smoothly along over 
the Hat surface of Macadam's roads. Roads in 
Londojf ! vile innovation ! I say they are an 
abominable preventive of cockney digestion! 
There are', now-a-days, no good wholesome 
dinners^t four or five o’clock ; but a hot lun¬ 
cheon at<three, and a dinner at nine ! the name 
^of old i^nglish suppers is forgotten now ! You 
can’t go, either, to see a j^lay: nol ody goes 
to the ^eatres, but in a child s party; I'nless 
it be the trades-folk of the metropolis, and a 
fevsf"newspaper critics; and now and then per¬ 
haps an old barrister, co save h'mself from dying 
of ennui. You 're obliged to go and get bustled 
in the pit of the Opera-house at nine o’clock or 
.past, cheek by jowl with some muddy com- 
plexioned, garlic-eating Itabans, wedged in 
between these and half a dozen French Cy- 
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prians! If you discern any acquaintances In the 
boxes, you’re obliged to,travel up, God knows, 
’ *how many pair of steps? before you cqp reach 
them. Well? if you walk down to the House 
of Commons, it is only bow and then that you 
hear any harangues worth speaking of—^you d^n’t 
see any worthy successors (except jwrhaps one 
or two men) of Pitt, Fox, Burke, or Sheridan; 
you don’t hear those lofty, those wargi, those 
eloquent bursts that once used to electrify you 
—no, no, those days of oratory, of politic^il Wr- 
farg, and political squibs, are gone b)%now. No 
Warren Hastings’s impeachments • now; no 
Government jobs n»w; no Janius’% Lbtterg, 
There bas no^ qpion with IreTand J^en ; no 
mushroojn peers; no mifshroom Irisiv baronet¬ 
cies, made almost for tl^e aslyng, or for the 
considyfation of a shilling.—^And now fSr the. 
women! Why* don’t tjiey po^,der ‘their haif 
pow-a-days ? they have lost the art of tug^n^ 
it Jjack fiwm the forehead, and forwiyd from the 
back of the head, into a huge preposterous pin¬ 
nacle, like a cassowary’s crest, or the top-knot 
of a cockatoo. As for the eentlfemen. where 
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are their precious pigtails ? shame ! shame ! 
they are all cut oiF! cut off"! ci\J off! who 
wears ^hem now but myself, and one or two 
other respectable-looking old perscms like me ? 

“ What has become of the plain, thick, yellow 
dishes of Delf, from which we used at one time 
to dine ? gone! gone! A man’s attention is 
called from the food before him, to gaze upon 
the gre^n and gold, or blue and white service 
upon which it is jdaccd; to abandon the con¬ 
tents of his plate, in order to discuss the beau¬ 
ties of tjte Wedgwood ware, or Flight and 
Barr’s chiijp, in which they are placed. Theie 
are no qyietly.tburning, ojl-fed lamps in tlie 
streets^ J)ut flaring, flashing, gas-liglits, to 
dazzle oi^f, enough tov)ccasion blindness or dis¬ 
traction, and almost to roast the, meat in the 
butcjjersl shops. 

“ As for the innovations in the country, 
they are no less numerous than those in town. 
There used. once upon a time, to be st^ge-coach 
robberies; but now there are no adventures of 
this sort in Featherbed-lane, or elsewhere! For¬ 
merly, in my younger days, there were ^arcely 
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any stationers’ or booksellers’ shops in’many 
country to^ns; you coujdn’t buy a child’s story. 
• book if you would give^our ears to d<» so, but 
must wait, m yog wanted to make a Christmas 
present, until the next fair, on* which occasion 
hawkers would come round with small, breyvn- 
looking, coarse-paper pamphlets, decorated with 
woo<l-cuts of Whittington and Fficko’thrift, 
at the price of a'penny a copy, and tijreepence 
for a very s?<per/or one, as they called it; but 

* * 9 

now they demand of you, for a nursery-\olume, 
eighteen-pence ? its size being that «>f a gr&t 
post octavo, filled wth daubs, call(id coloured 
engravings. 

“ The farmers’ daughters us5fl to he dressed 
in a plain, prelty, neat faJhion, looking^so simple 
and s<^ mo{j[|BSt, that it was pleasure to see 
them whereas, now, they go flaunting* in a 
profusion of riltands and lace to’phufth, to dis- 
^regard the service, to stare, and be^ stare(f"atr 
Their mothers tWtmght little of goiijg to market 
on a pillion behind Jack the ploughbpy, on the 
broken-winded mare, whose wheezing and grunt- 
ing (varied by the squeak, perhaps, o^ a conoo- 
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mitanfc suckling for the market) was the only 
concert the good women knew : but now, Jack 
the ploijighboy must ns>t approach even to tie 
their shoe-strings; their ears are„now regaled 
with their daughters Jenny’s and Polly’s jin¬ 
gling on some second-hand, or twenty-second¬ 
hand, piancVfortt, picked up at an auction. 

“ Youhg ladies brought up in'the country 
used to y)ique themselves upon making a sylla¬ 
bub, or even a pudding; but now, they can 
do ho^ng, "except pretend to squall airs that 
hstve long.since been out of daie in the metro¬ 
polis. Tlie joviality of tht old country squire 
is no^V obsolete.; there are* no Squire Westerns 
now-a-dftvs, n<>’ wine-drinking and sxjjearing; 
the day^ of drunkemess after dinner, and 
‘ damn ye ’ at every other word, are forgot- 
- ten!,*" There is no sporting now,' in a liberal 
way; shdoting- parties- are nothing more nor 
ieiif than conspiraciesy coolly and cruelly to 
butcher a pumber of poor cieatures,^^ who are 
forced to scamper about under the nose of 
their murderers, to be shot! Pretty sport, 
to be sure! ..,. Then, how those “country- 
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gentlemen' palaver about the accommodatipn of 
their new gaols! Why, Lord bless me, has not 
^ this accommodation increased crime, and 
surcharged thteir gaols ? What benefit is there, 

I should like to know, ip these.modem intro- 
ducticms, that is not also balanced by its evil? 
Why, then, do folks sneer at past times, since 
tlie sum of • mischief’(on taking eA«ry thing 
into conshleration) is not diminished, but is 
just where U was ? A century Bence aU that has 
been done in this precious sera ^11, perhaps, 
be cancelled, and things brought back to what 
they were in my title: and even in two ce»- 
tiflies hence the improvements of these times will 
again b^ pe»established; and so an, to the end 

of time, there will be the#ame alterations, with- 
* , * 
out any real improvement whatever. There¬ 
fore I hate lo hear people talk of moderji.im- 
\ ^ % 
provemefits; w^t they, call m«dem improve- 

ments, will some years pence be called ancjeat'* 
absurdities, and antiquated prejudices*. 

*“ I fancy I know as much about the merijs 
of modmm and ancient timeS, as tBose who pre¬ 
tend to be more knowing: but letme'tell them 
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this; let me tell those impertincnts who brag of 
their modern improvements, that^^they may do 
so with a littfe more justice, when they have 
rectified the various evils of thQ present day. 
Yes, when wretched, ^bleeding, and lovely Ire¬ 
land is pacified, by whatever means that object 
may be e&cted; when the present fluctuations 
in the price of productions have been smoothed 
down to a fixed and level standard; when a 

• T) 

general reformation has been made in the laws, 

both civil and criminal, in substance and in 
© 

practice,^and a new code has been framed; 
when the colony is withdrawn from Sierra 
Leone; when^. the humbug of free-labounng 
Africans is exploded; when something like 
uniformity has been established between the 
east and west sides of Northumberland House, 

t' 

which will only be, when the 'prejudices of 

cockney proprietors is overcame; when the 
( 

projected quay is erected on the banks of our 
noble river; when quiet perrons can walk by 
the side of the docks without being kidnapped 
under the pretext of legal impressment and 
public expediency; when the sale of game has 
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been legalized, to the entire abolition of poach¬ 
ing; (for w\at tradesman will not sooner buy 

• * , • 

game broughUhim by the proprietor, than pur- 

loined for him by the nightly marauder ?)—when 
sweeping-boys are able to wash the soot from 
tlieir faces, and heal the wounds oft their raw 
and festermg*knees.. .f why then, I aay, when 
all this has been done, people may indeed talk 
with reason of improvement; 1 shall then be 
willing to listen to them with a Iftde more pa¬ 
tience. When qjl this has taken place, why 
thei!—why then—thtre will be, comparative!}^ 
nothing left to be hoppd for, but the apotheosis 
of the Lord Chancellor Eldon.” 

I had by this? tftne arrived at my club-hoyse. 
Having,^lked over dinner, I called for pens and 
paper, and reWmed the suliject of my Ca^es- 


SIODS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

(^Confessions resumed.) 

THE E^KIY CAREER OF AN* OLD BACHELOR. 

< 

Most people in givipg a history of 
selves make, religious mention of theiT paren- 
tage: I shall not trouble m^s^f with any such 
unnecessary detail. What matters ft, to any 
onft^ who my father and mother Were ? Nobody 
cares about : how ^hen can I sup^se that 
♦b,ey can care about'my parents? It is suffi¬ 
cient for”me if I can, in the course of this work, 
excite a certain degree of interest tor mytelf, 
without*^de6iandirtg it also for those who gave 
me birth. ^Surely nobody will, for niy sake, de¬ 
sire to kno%v that I wa^s born of Jame*% so and 
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St), and Mary .such an one. These trumpery 
pijrjiculars annoy ray impatient disposition be¬ 
yond any thing? Nothing pesters me more 
•tjian to s'j.', in passing by^ churqh-yard, the 
multitude of inscriptions to the memory of 
Sundry honest chandlers, butchers, leather- 
breeches-makcr^ saddlers,'green-grocers, «nd all 


the insignificant fry of society. Who on earth 
cares a fig aboht themThe public, for whom 
they ran up long bills, tare fiot aboftt them? 
those whom they dvKined never wish to tlynk of 
them again. Their oi^i progeny have other 
thing* to attend to, thaii to go to Jook at liie 
tmnb-stonei^ of their progenitors of 4allow.^b- 
bling, and other similarly u*eful notoriety. I 
shall not indulge in this spleen above a mo- 
ment; but so far I must be indulged. I kne,j|r 
that this is all very J)ad feeling. Tlie vtorld will 
say with justice, why shouhl not these worthy 

fedks be allowed, without censure, to record 

s • * 

their feelings of regard for the memory of a re¬ 
lative, in however humble spheife they* may be ? 


Let them, by all means, record as muoh aS they 
please to ^he memory of tljieir sirfts; only why 
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must they push the record before the public 
eye ?—will the public sympathize with th^m ? 
Nol 

The dignified, the mighty, the talented, have' 
claims to public reminiscence; they can with 
justice ^11 en us to sympathize in their good 
and gx'eat quabties: they, by 'ihe memorial of 
their example, call on us to emulate their vir- 
tuous and noble deeds. These 'are objects of 
public interest. ' Let' us not hesitate to erect 
tablets to their memory; -but, as for myself, 
and ajl such humble ♦individuals, whether be¬ 
longing to .the mass of-; idle gentry, or laborious 
workers in»trade—I will say in the spirit of the 
old Tuscan poet, V Let noiie^shed a tear of sor¬ 
row over obsequies, or decorate my grave 
'fitj) mourning.”* 

Haring given v^nt to l^hus much of spleen 
' by way of prelude, I shall proceed to the his¬ 
tory of my early days. 

In no character that I have ever been ac- 
quainted* with,* can I find an exact correspond- 

*" < ’ -n-- - 

• “ Nemo me lacrymis decoret, neqne f-inera fletu.” 

Ennius. 
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ence ‘with my own: it is, indeed, a most extra¬ 
ordinary one. y In whom did I ever find any 
similarity with myself in thoughts, in feelings, 

,in enterprises ? *... In vain do 

J seek for any one, in whojn to seg myself re¬ 
flected. In vain do I search in any one else 
for a combination of my own sensibility, my 
own early shyiftss and diffidence, my ovSn way¬ 
wardness, nifelancholy, obedience to sudden and 
violent impulses, my own natur^ generosity, 
charity and good-nature,'my bwn lovtfof litera¬ 
ture, (as far as it went,) my own weakly^condi- 
tion as an infant, my (?wn independence of spi¬ 
rit a man, from th^ earltest grpwth of my 
boyhood. 

Love of liberty, love oft independence, has 

% * 

ever been the idol which I have adored, for 

• . . • 

which I ^ave pined throughout the peripd^f 
my existence: fr^dom from restmiift 4)Oth in 
my own instance and in that of my fellow-crea 
tures, the ^leme i» which I have ever sought 
the ^eatest cause of exultation. 

Bom in a country which boa’sts, as the main 
principle of its charter, the freedom «f the sub- 
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ject, and the unshackled declaration of the fnind 
—early acquainted with the exalja^d advantages 

of Englishmen, I (tarried my enthusiasm sOffar 

« 

as to resist all wholesome contjrol as a boy: to 

become franjtic at t^ie bare idea of personal conr' 

straint, or corporal punishment. Hence, when 

'at scho<rl, my turbulence was proverbial; the' 

threatssand the striped of my ntaster were alike 

discarded; all salutary discipline'was scorned: 

rea^ng, which I loved, when alloVed to pursue 

k voluntarily, and as Iny inclinations prompted 

me,—I loathed when it was compulsory: hours 

and hours did I, as a‘mere child, pore over 

books of auiusement, tc* the great injury <sf my 
0 * ' 

health, viojiur, and appearance; ,jjut not a 
n^inute could I sit t’asy on the bench, when the 

^ i 

discipline of a school imposed on me such and 
s^ifh a set quantity of grammar to lea^, of verbs 
to conjugate, of lines to rep^t. 

In fact, my masters could do nothing with 
me by coercive measures ;vconsequently, what- 
ever I learnt was coaxed from me. My natural 
ability was sufRfcient to render the acquisition of 
knowledge easy to me; and thus I 'managed 
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to gain a good deal, when, by fits and starts, 1 
was cheated |^to fixing my attention. 

, , No one who saw me, ojj spoke to me, could 
ever have im£^lned that I harboured so lofty 
and refractory a spirit wjthin m^. I was shy 
beyond all measure; backward among strangers, 
and even near relatives; sometimes^sitivefy 
scared. Whitt was theT cause of such strange 


inconsistency in my composition ? It arose from 
great faults In my education. Born of parents 
in themselves of a delicate* constilmtion, tbeir 
offspring, as maj* be supposed, did noj (in my, 
own'instance at least^ display any great vigou» 
a£ frame, strength of sinew, or healthfulness of 


appearance. To make the matt'sr worse, my 
parents, thoughAiandsome themselves, h^peged 


to have numerous relatives on both sides who 


* • * 

were desitute of natural graces, and I, theii^n- 
happy bantling, ^k more after some ugly cou- 
sin or other, either on thp father’s, or the m'^ < 


th*er’s side: and thus was I ushered into the 

» • 

world a plain and weakly infant. I have since, 
altered very considerably. The exaltation of 


mind, as men grow older, gives them a more de- 
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termincd air, a more animated and assured coitn* 
tenance,—independent of the pby^ctd changes 
that time makes in appearance. Persons that 
had not seen me for an interval {rf a few years, 
had not the slightest Recollection of me. Some 
people, indeed, have altered so much, that they 
have been** inclined to doubt their own identity. 

Well, feeing, as I have said, of^such a frame 
and such an appearance, I had disappointed the 
wishes of my parents most cruelly. 'My mother 
reconciled herself to'her fate, and ever anxious- 

r 

}y strove^ as all fond mothers® do, to make the 
most of any little pretension I might have to 
favourable appearance. My father, on the other 
hand, though«no doubt in some respects an in¬ 
dulgent^ parent, havieig a horrid antipathy to 
ugly children, could not bear the sight of me. 
Th® 4heme of my plainness was const^tly re¬ 
iterated in‘my ears, .so mucij so, that I was 
ashamed to show mysejf before any body except 
my mother and a playmate sof a sister. If I 
(^id, it was a trying task to me, and not with- 
out much colouring and confusion; and the 
answers^o the two or three questions put to. 
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me nvere uttered with an incoherent and hesi¬ 
tating accenty To be in company a moment 
wfs dreadful to me; if any subject of amuse- 
ment was started, and the mirth occasioned a 
Jaugh, my shyness dictate^ to mg that it was 
at my expense; if any personal deformity 
was mentioned, I conceived an indirect allusion 
was intended tf) my owm* plainness. This must 
have been as distressing to those around me 
as to myself; but there were no femarks, which 
incidentally might arise,* at all referable to the 
chapter of human»mal-appearance, which I did 
not ta\e to heart and*feel poignantly. 


Nbw, there are few. things which I dislike 
more in ghildren, and young people who are 
growing up, than conceit; but still it is betjer 
to be too confident than over-diffident. Your 
friends ;guund 
afraid erf hurting,you b); any remarks which 
they may make on you personally, or on any. 
one like you. In the other case, they are per¬ 
petually keeping guard over every syllable that^ 
drops from their lips—ar state‘of coilstraint lit¬ 
tle better than the rack: they do so, because 


you can never in the one cas^e 
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tiK^ are unwilling to annoy the parents of the 
shy child, by hurting the feeling^ of the child 
bimsflf. Again, a •confident child will undcr^ 
take much more, and, copsequently, will do* 
much more, (than a (backward child. The one 
will chatter away, and gain some little usage 
of the world and manners, some little inti¬ 
macy \Wth society and its forms; the other 

will^^main ice-bound, and in ‘comparative 

* 

barbarism—reluctant to court humanization. 
The one ^ill not liesitate to get up and dance 
when be is bid, or show his steps, or make 
any display for the amusement of the company ; 
the" ot,her will scarcely, know the use of his 
limb^ except to hurry out of ther sight of 
those ^n whose driadful presfence he stands. 
But an unhappy condition of awkwardness 
ofetlys sort is entirely owing to thcp^e whose 
office if ik to educa^ a child. I have shown 
‘the reason of my own diffidence, to a certain 
extent: 9 word or two mftre will,explain the 
whole of it. 

My father, besides being gifted by nature in 
■ Nothing is so true as “ Possunt (juia vklentur.” 
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poiTit of appearance, was also eminently gifted 
by her in tljent; to see a son, whose appear- 
.ance so little pleased himf gifted with mental 
endowments e^ual ^to his own, {supposing such 
to have been the fact,) was what,he could not 
support; he could never have believed it pos¬ 
sible. I was, therefore, in addition the no¬ 
tions I enterdKned of my own egregiods plain¬ 
ness, taught to believe myself endowed ^with 
a very ordinary genius, and a very inferior 
power of acquirement. I felt the Inischief'of 
this for a long 'time through life, a^d have 
even now reason to Seplore it. Nature, and* 
the'consciousness of j^ch ..powers, as slje “had 
gifted m® with, always prompted me in^<ardly 
to disbelieve whht I heard isserted of mjj faoul- 
ties. She had, indeed, endowed iqe very highly; 
no one’l soul (so young as I was when I 
heard these cruek opinioi^ concemidg'myself) 
was more alive to philosophical impressions re¬ 
garding li^p, its pteasures, its pain^ its dis¬ 
tresses, its triumphs; more exalted by ejfamples 

• • 

of heroism; more indignant at the idea of ty¬ 
ranny, perfidy, or meanness; more 'senable of 
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the eharms of poesy, the pathetic appeals of‘its 

elegy, the spirit-stirring strains op its martial 

epic, the soothing contentment breathed in the 

sweetness of its pastoral. MusiJ; was to me a 

source of perfect eoptasy; I was in a very 

delirium when I listened to a touching air. For 

drawing t had'always a strong propensity :—to 

gaze on "Kature, reflected in her eVery variety of 

shapgi. either in that of the human creation, 

or in her wider and more magnificent wonders, 

was a pleasbre that would hold me lingering on 

"the spotp unconscious how lottg I was delaying. 

*My powers of acquiring were quick; my memory 

was'sttjong and faithful my invention ready in 

com.j^ition.* In fact, I know not whaf requisite 

• » 

there i^ to make an Accomplished man, which I 
had not given me by Nature. I. know -not what 
reSabs I had for not feeling myself ei^itled to 
hope as high^a place ^s my equals in age, and as 
ample a chance of raward in our mutual com¬ 
petitions., Such, however, l^as not Jlie case. 

' ®y I could learn quickly, repeat 

clearly, conceive even brilliantly; but when 1 
was called" upon in the face of nine or ten boys 
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to ufiter what I had learned, to express what 
my notion wa^of the force pf such and such a 
paasage,—that sad and unhaj^y diffidence w];iich 
•was my constant bang, w^ould rise to overwhelm 
me, to extinguish the spark swithin, •that might, 
liad it been properly fostered, have been taught^ 
to kindle forth and dazzle others; I would 
stand mute, wi?h my head down, pinching the 

corner of my* book ; set down for a fool bv j[ny 

^ • 

master, and by all the boys in the class besides. 
Hence was it, that 1 did not do so much,as 

many boys very inferior to myself. Inrfact, I 

• % 

am confident that thousands of dunces haye pros- 
]>ere(l well, have flourislied, have gained •even 
a reputaticm for talent, by the aid df mer^J^a 
good share^of assurance. 

The independence of character ayd determined 
tone of ’lliich I have some time ago s{)ok«ifa? 
characterizing myiioyhood*, belon^g fo*a more 
advanced period of it (to*which, however, I 
shall soon gome,) than that on whicli,! am at 

present engaged. I am now speaking of it at ' 

• • 

about the age of eleven, twelve, and thirteen; 
even during this period, Natureyould'sometimes 
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rife, and vindicate my cause for me. Should I 
ever happen to forget myself; ^as I ever un¬ 
usually elevafed by%ood spirits; by the pronlise 

t 

of reward; by a hint that Ip was in pretty 
decent appeurance f the master and the boys 
,would wonder what had come to me on that 
j>articular day. Instead of being slow and he¬ 
sitating, I was quicker than any one else in the 
sanje^ class; instead of waiting five minutes be¬ 
fore I could give my answer, when a question 
wa,s put to me, it was anticipated while being 
given,‘and answered long fcefore it was com- 
pleted. r On such occasions the tables were quite 
lurnsd ; I "used to fly .to the top of my bench, 
instead of sinking to the bottopi. This circum- 
slSinc* showed what'l could do. In ^ne of these 
luminous fits,, I remember writjng a comedy in 
fllFee acts, at the age of little morethan ten 
years and three qua^'ters. The title of it I do 
not at Ihe present mdment recullect; it was sopie- 
thing about affectation, 'fhe scene was laid at 
Cheltffiihf^, whither 1 had been taken for my 
health ; and the performance was not altogether 
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bad* as coming from a child so young. I con¬ 
clude that tiis production was owing to the 
delight with which, so earlf as the age o( six 
and seven, I Iwd Ijeen impressed by reading 
scraps of plays and poetry, and •Shakespear’s 
comedies in particular. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Pn^PAHATlONS FOR A JOURNEY. 

It was not till very late dt night (hat I re¬ 
turned, from ray club-house: my nerves still 
diMndered by the recollpction of the clumsy fiat 
:>£<Si.r Methusalem’s servant, the mterruption 
oftha tailor, and (he odoriferous explosion of 
the gas-pipe., 

“On entering my chamber, I founb the ob- 
noxiouS epistle lyinp on theu table ; but not— 
exactly as I had left it. 

The ehief misfortune td which, we helpless 

« 

‘ elderly gentlemen are often subjected, is that 

* C 

of being in great measure swayed by a busy, 
middTe-agted female, whom we had originally 
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taken a useful domestic, but now tolerate as. 
a necessary evii—a person who considers her¬ 
self, privileged to pry into all tlfat concerns us.^ 

• Such was my Jcase, with respect to Mrs. 
Busby,—a very good sort of, womaij in many 
respects, remarkably attentive to me, and 
fcally not without some regard for me, ifiit at 
times impertinently officious.’ 

The miscliie^ of these jades is, that, when¬ 
ever they arc taxed with having* committed 
any thing not exactly agreeable to oi/b, the^ 
always allege some fexcuse for their conduct. 
Now, nothing is more annoying to me than this 
trick of making a defence,; especially ^^len it^isr 

protracted (which it always is) to a wearisome^ 

• • 

length, besides behig uttere(> in a sing-s^g. 

drawling tone, which must inevitably throw 

# 

one into a ^ssioii. 

If the defence itscif should^ not sutcdec?, up 
goes the corner of the apron* to the eyes: J;his 
is the (krnier r^ssort, arid puts an end to sjl dis¬ 
cussion at once. It is a trick which may, be 
very fascinating in young and handsome wo¬ 
men ; but beyond a certain age,—-Oh hfeaveils! 
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.it is dreadful: there is no supporting ari appeal 
of whimpering. 

Mrs. Busby’s^ tongue was one of the* most 
glib, and I dreaded a l^ng Encounter with hev; 
so, if ever, I found fault with her, I was usua’ly 
willing to retract what I had said: as to carry¬ 
ing oh any opposition, it was too much fo’* niy 
nerVes; and she alrhost always gained her point. 
Her person may perhaps be a matter of curio- 
sity. A gentle bulge of the waist, and a sto¬ 
macher* pretty Well'protruded, proclaimed that 
« 

she Jiad fattened in my service, notwithstanding 
the numerous capacities which it was her lot to 
•fill. Hg: skin was fwr, and this circurfistance, 
considering she cooked on occasions, spoke 
vejy much in hir favour Wnenever I was in¬ 
clined to animadvert on her conduct. Her eyes 
* « ♦ 

jvere light blue, and her face worefa consistent 
rounviness* with ^hat o^ her person. That 
which annoyed me about her was, that her an¬ 
kles were thick, or fat f at all pvents, clumsy. 
If it had not been for this falling off, I know 
not whether it might not have been possible for 
mr to have committed myself, in the way of 
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matrimony, wkh my comely domestic ; as it is, 
I must indeedsallow, I have been on occasions 
fool^hly tempted that way-*-espeeially on^ a 
Sunday evening, J^hen^Dame Barbara’s cap was 
^ways put on with an adcjjtional .grace, and 
the bright red ribbons gave an eclat to the soft, 
iaaconish hues of her complexion. 

“ Mrs. BusbyJ” oaid I, frowning, “ I s^ this 
letter has bceh opened. Wliat fool has dar^ 
to touch it ? You know I detest'having any 
thing of mine meddled with—but especially 
having my letters o|»ened.” 

“Why now! dear me! to think that^such 
harsh *language should come from ; wljeft 
you know tfcat it was I myself that opened th", 
letter to save yoti tlie trouble, Sir,—ouj^ o£ 

regard for you. Sir ; that it was, and I need not 

# ^ • * 

surely be expected to give any other reason.” 

“ You yourself cjjd it, ojit of regard, did 

you ? I’m much obliged to .you, Mrs. Busby, 
• ^ 
but would richer your regard would sjjow it¬ 
self in*not interfering with my affairs.” 

“ Well now! to be sure! I 'should never 
have dreamt of such words as these from yiAir- 
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self. Haven’t you had the rheivnaatism in that 

arm these ten years ? Yes, you know you have. 

« 

And why did I Apen the letter ?—to save, ypu 

# 

the troubleI repeat it, dut of regard fur 
yourself ,Many ^re the cold winter nights,,!• 
have sat by your bedside—many are the days I 
have *sat by that arm-chair—many are the let-’ 
ters you have asked me to open, and read to 
you, when your own feebleness‘would not al¬ 
low you to'do it for yourself,—and g/ad were 

you, to«,' to have fne do it. Many are the 

• 

basii^ of beef-tea, and the-cups of gruel, that 

at such times I have pl-epared,—and how many 

a warming-pan have I . . . .!” 

The cant of domestic eloquenpe had now 
• . * 

.begun to flow apace, and it^was high ^ time to 
check it, before it should ultimately discharge 
Uself in a flood of whimpering; I exerted 
myseif to hush th^ matter ^ip, by saying that it 

was of no consequence, and asking her about 

% 

the contents of the letter* 

“Just exactly the same with those*of the 
message. Si^ Methusalem wishes you to go 
and sees him for a short time in the country; 
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and I’m thinking that the triji is the very thing 
youJre in want of; the fine country air will set 
you up for the r^t of Jthe year. It grieves me 
see you look so pale as you do^now,—arid 
you know it does!—besides, the weather is so 
•hot here in London, just now.” 

The fact is, Mrs. Busl:^ was a remaiicably 
sly person, as most well-fed domestics are. 
She loved seizing hold of any excflse for going 

into the country; and wlfeneter she cauld per-' 

• 

suade me to embark on such an ente^rise, 

which my weak state 5f health made it neces- 

sary bccasionally to do,* she strove^ hard io 

make me jjend my course somewhare in the 

neighbourhood of*her own fri«nds, who lived 

Gloucester, not very far from Sir Methusalem’s 

place. this 1 perceived in a moment, but«L 

knew it was not wijfth my yhile ta malte any 

insinuations to that effect, ^s I should have 
• # 
been deluged^with another tortent of cant, and 

an infallible torrent too of snivelling; so I said 

nothing, but, snatching up the'lettef, read it 

aloud with great impatience: its puvporUwas 

to this eflfect:— 
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“ MY DEAR OLD COCK, 

“ Being "a brace of invalids, but nevertheless 
brave chips of the old school, suppose you come 
down and stay w’th me a few days in GloC- 
cestershirc : it will much gratify, 

Your’s, very faithfully, 

Metiiusaeem Goosewit.” 

“ Vulgar ! familiar ! vile scrawl—what an 
odious expression to" begin with ! What does 
he mpan ? Impertinent ass*! Who ever began 
a letter with such an address ? “ Dear old 

I 

cock!” Odious! and then a “ 6roce of invalids!” 

. I Vet. a great mind not to go. - What man 
pYCT sent such a ktter to another before!” 

“ Oh, Sir ! don’t be so hasty; that is surely 
.Sir Methusalem’s way. You have {vour ways 
too, you know.” 

■ “ I tell you, I-ve a great mind not to go. 
May I not do as I please*? God ^less my soul! 
Yet still the country air may be of service to 
ine. Yes, the change of air may do me good. 
EIh Barbara! what do you say ?” 
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“ Ay ! that Am sure it would; all the good 
in the world. You know how r^e y9u looked 

after your last joiymey; and it was all that 

^ # • 

I could do too, to persuade you to leave home. 

• * _ • » 

Oh! how fresh you did look when you came 

bgck I and such a colour! nobody could 'Have 
told it was the sam^ person.” 

“ But then, tljis arm of mine. I never shall 
be able to bea? the shaking of the* journey. 
I’m sure it will be too much for me; &®d my 
chest too,—do consider; and my nerves, you 
know.” 

“ This is just what you s^id before. Sir; and 
did not the journey do you good , Take 

t 

my word for it, it wjll do so agfiin. Ay! and 
if it were* eve? so shaky, it would—but there’s 
no fear of th^t, nc?v the roads are all made so 
smooth.” 

“Ay! that Macadam has done this; I’m 
sick of«the fellow’s name. Well! you really 
think it would do me good.? You think I may 
as well write to this ass, to say I *vill oome*? 
I shall say that I will be with him ^in a 
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week’s time from hence. W(ll that be time 
enough for y(xx to get my things ready, and 
Jmt the house in order befoi;e we go ?” 

“ Oh dear, yes!” cried iVfrs. Busby, her eyes 
sparkling with satisfaction,—“ Oh dear, yes! and 
uion than enough. I know all your things by 
he^rt;—ten pair of woollen leggins—ten ditto 
cotton under— sixteen fleecy-hosicry chest-com- 
■ forters—twenty-five silk breaklast-bibs—seven¬ 
teen cotton caps, summer—twenty-seven woollen 
ditto, winter—six lamb’s wool.” 

“ Well, well! I dqn’t want to hear.the whole 
catalogue of my wardrobe’s contents.^ Pray 
^ho 3iall you lealve in charge of the house 
when we are away ?" 

“ Oh! why Giles, the washerwoman’s hus¬ 
band, to be sure; the ca,ref{:llest creature in the 
‘world. All the plate will be lot;ked up, you 
know, *and thd key in' your own pocket; so 
there’s nothing to fear.” 

don’t at all like the trduble of moving, 
Barbara J’m sure I shall repent it, before I 
am three miles out of London. Oh dear, 1 ’m 
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sure I shall I the thought gives me such a shi¬ 
vering.” 

Why now,^ what’s the good of caring so 
much about moyki^, when you have myself to 
'make every thing comfort(?ble for *you ? Giles 
shall go and hire a nice, handsome, easy*ch»H'at,“ 
and order a go^ pair of Jiorses, and a jareful, 
civil driver.” 

“ Ay ! diind—a careful drivgr, for Gfld’s 
sake!” 

“ To be sure, a^ careful driver. I ’ll go and 
send ifor him to loot out for the carriags, 
directly.” 

“ Do stay a moment,’Mrs. BusbyT donTbe 
so hasty ;* how «oan did I say we should be 
setting offi” 

“ Why in a peek’s time.”. 

“ So irwas, in a week’s... I don’t know t^at 

• • • 

to say about it. P feel jus? as if I were on the 
ve^;ge of a cold-bath—afraid to plunge in there 
is sojaething so dreadful in moving.” 

“ It is your dislike to movjhg njakeS you 
such an invalid; if you took more exercise, you 
would be,quite a different person^ believe me.” 
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“ How can I move in such ap state as my 

nerves are in ? C^jtlsider too the coug^h I had 

last^Dccember.” 

“ Wliy that was six moAths hgo!” 

“ Yes, but its effects are not over yet: who 
*k.x^r^s.\ tlie^carriagemay be damp, standing, as 
it doeSj, at the coach-jmaker’s so long without 
being used.” 

•• Oh no! no such thing, Sir: bdlicve me, no 
such thing i —But the, sooner I send to engage 
ond the better.” 

“ I’m sure I shall rcp^mt my folly—and if I 
do, mirftl it will be all your fault. Take care 
tha?*the wheels of the‘chariot are safely fixed 
Tnu and well sreased—and that the door shuts 

I " t . 

clos^y. In a week’s time.sure I' shall 

repent it. Ybn must mind, when we go, that 
my cloak is well aired—and mind too^, that the 
seats of tlwf carriagh are aired with the warm- 
ing-piih:—if J^ose seats should be damp, what 
will become of me ! Take care too, knd havji the 
earthenware fet^-warmers ready—and Barbara, 
do stay one moment longer: I wish the postilion 
could have hi? whip muffled—that vile smack- 
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ing and craoiung will be too much for ihj 
nerves.” 

iirs. Busby djd not wait to near how much 
longer I could 'conttnue ray directions, being 
%o impatient to send Giles'on his*commission. 

1 rang the bell once or twice to bring i 

but to no purpose, she had gone out on her 
errand. So I made up my mind to the effort of 
the journey ^the week that interveijed previoulfly 
to its commencement was occupied in the con¬ 
tinuation of my work. 
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CHAPTER VI*. 

[fionfessions resumed.) 

CHILDISH TEHHORS. 

Bef1)b.e my narrative proceeds beyond the 
paiTbf my childhood,'I ought to mention one 
or two striking incidents -thUt attach to that 
penod. 

Of all huihan beings, I thinJc a huge black 
woifian is the most detestable to contemplate: 
such was the nursh that hail the care of myself 
wheI^ a bantling! As all children have some 
bugbear or other, so had I mine, in the person 
of this odious pegress, this sooty mountain of 
spermaceti. Long after she had quitted my 
family, her n^me was made use of to ‘I/^rrify me 
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into good behaviour. Most nurses frighten their 
cliildren out of their refraetpry fits by telling 
tliAn that “ the black matC" is coming to lake 
them; but miftc, Used only to suggest the 
*“ black woman's" presence,‘and ntjr tears were 
dried up as quickly as they could be, 

subsided, and my waywardness was at an end. 

• * • 

This negress was not my only cause of 

» * 

terror; I had another scarcely ^less dreadAil 
one, in the person of a certain jjedagogue, 
whom I first fell in with at the house of some 
frien^? whose sons were placed at his sch&ol. It 
was my misfortune, as my uniform ill-luck 
would have it, to be subsequently pliiCed u.ideT 
his tuitidh mysslfj As all schoolboys aie 
bound in ^uty to recollect those under 'tv^CSse 
rod their educ|.tion has beeq conducted, I beg 
leave to lliow myself not behindhand in offer¬ 
ing a reminiscence^f my ofbi schoolmaster. 

gome schoolmasters have^the honourabie re- 
put£^ion of« benignity of manner towards their 
pupil.s—of taking an earnest interest in* their 
welfare and improvement—of being good scho¬ 
lars, or exemplary and prudent cQsciplinarians; 
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by which various qualifications tioey secure a 
place in the memory of admiring pupils in aifter- 
yem^'s, when they themselves arc dead, and 
their pupils have become ,old men. None, 
however, of these causes have conduced to fix 
-■-. rc^mind the recollection of my own school¬ 
master, but the far stronger one (as I humbly 
conceive) than any of them—of his having 
be^n my terror as a child. The reader shall 
judge of tlie reason I had for viewing him as 
such, when a portrait of his person has been 
attempted. His name was Douseem, a Doctor 
of Dkinity of course, as every personage in 
lus-capaclty is. The' period at which 1 can 
'aescribe tbis scion of divinity with most jus- 
fi^ will, I think, be that of a di’^werlparty, 
at which I met hipij at the hou^e of the friends 
of i^hom I lately spoke. 

A gooseberry ej^e, and 4 bottle nose, have 
but Equivocal pretensions to beauty: but what 
will thd imagination picture to ittelf, wlwjn it 
is prfesen(pd wijh these features, merely as su¬ 
peradditions to a huge double chin, a pair of 
•* 

portentously |haggy and red eyebrows; whis- 
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kers to mattSih, containing as much hair as* a 
tolerably well stuffed chair-bottom,—dewlaps 
likfe those of a prize bull,—;jowl» as heavy as 
’ two great rolls •£ Dutch butter of fifty pounds 
'weight each,—a head as l«ngt]iy,as that of a 
horse, and broad in proportion;—a mouth, 

.V ‘ ‘ • 

similar to that we observe described in the 
placards of the Bull an9 Mouth Inn, Tlisclos- 
ing a phalanx of ebony, that would have sup¬ 
plied handles for knives and forks sufficient 
to stock a moderate coffee-house,—of*such largi.- 
dimensions were \hese fangs, and so .deeply 
stained. 

The head of the Bjoctor might .jffell «h ave- 
been spared a sinall portion of the •covering of 
his cheoj^ and* jowls; bui* unhappily for„.it, 
it was as bare as the hide of a singed pig, 
only it lias a Tittle cleaner looking, and shone ’ 
scarcely less brilliantly thi^ a new*copj5er caul¬ 
dron. It would have serfed as a decojation 
to the top, of an ‘observatory:—tlnj head a 
representation of our spheroid of a globe,— 
while the body beneath shpulil hav*e stood as 
the Atlas which supported it. 
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•The grin of this personage wasfc so uncouth, 
that few ladies (unless of Amazonian fortitude) 
could have tome within sight of it, when' at 
all near the period of their confinement, with¬ 
out the certainty of a miscarriage. Not all the 
Afrites, not all the hunch-backed dwarfs, not 
all the malignant-visaged genii, of which Eastern 
tales relate, could rival the ugliness of Douseem: 
—not Dr. Parr of happy memory/ nor Wrax- 
all’s portrait of Pepper Arden—these were 
oeauties fo compairison with him. Heaven de¬ 
fend me from the grin of Ihis Barbasonides! 

r * 

I have dreamt of it above one? in my lifetime— 

I 

might as well hav^ had the apparitions of 
.fifty grampuses around mc:- 7 -thcy 'could not 
hav-'. alarmed me more. 

The Doctor’s person was in perfect consist- 
endy, with his physiognomy: a paiinch that 
rivalled thajf of a Si#blk puach, was, of course, 
the mpst prominent-feature about it. Punsters 
would say that he did not‘stand upon trifles ,— 
but tfee contempt in which I hold punning, will 
lead me to a different description of the Doc- 
torV legs r they were fac-similes of Daniel Lam- 
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a more horrid Leviathan of ^ncouthness and 
heaviness has rarely ever burdened the earth— 
(literally we may sfij* burdened,) —^than himself 
• The manner of our Adonfe was flo less strik¬ 
ing and eccentric than his appearance: thf* 
was possessed, as most pedagogues are, witli 
sundry quotations from Virgil, Horace, the 
“ Propria (fuse maribus,” and “^As in pr:«- 
seriti.” This was the whole stock of his clas- 
sical display; the amount of his information; 

the extent of his wit; the shibboleth whJfch he 

• ♦ 

reiterated on all occasions, and with whitsh he 
would answer all demand's, interrogatories, 
remarks. Doctyr will you drink *a glass ol 
wine ?”»—^j^which* Douseem would answer in ’s 
deep grunting voice,—“ Hah ! yaas.—with plea- 
sure,—^yass, yaas, — you remember, perhaps, 
what Horace says on this c*icasion,,A-ay,*.yaas. 

—I have it—.‘ vfle potabis’—^hnh! 

yaas—No! nq!—I was thinking of... t .... 

‘ Mea nec Falemse temperant vites,’—yoi> re¬ 
member, I dare say, yaas.” 

Thus did this fat Dedasosrue answer on 'all 
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# « 

occasions, by some ready cut-and'-dned tag of 

liatin or Greek^yhich frequently Jiad nothing 
at ill to do Avith the matter in {juestion. 

“Doctor, they say you# sclfool is increasing' 
wonderfully"— " ‘ 

}iali! yaas, so it is; wonderfully in¬ 
deed,^ as you say —yaas, I may confidently 
assert, and conscientiously predicate, that (hum! 
Ifeh!) it cap vie with any ancient' or modern 
institution!—hem !—^You know what Virgil says 
-‘-as to his difficulty of expressing vast num- 
bers-^hah I hum!—yaasj—‘ Non mihi si Ijnguse,’ 
—J^on remember, I dare say;—or, as the Latin 
'^arami^has it—‘ Ndmen multitudinisyaas, 
you remember the passage,,! dare "say: hum, 
aTiem!” 

Amongst 'othei; qualifications, the Doctor pos- 

*■ . i' 

ses'sed that of being an enormous glutton— 
“Hah I‘ahem! iTah!—yafis! very fine haunch 
that, upon my word—very fine—keep the ^uce 
hot—jiroh! Jupiter! keep ithotl‘—Virgil, you 
knoW, s^ys, ‘ Jmplemur veteris Bacchi, pinguis 
que ferrse.’—But I am not full yet;— a litth 
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more, if you please, and a little thicker cuf— 
ahem!” 


♦I should observe that this last demand of 
the Doctor wa* it» repetition for the fourth 
or fifth time. As he sat telerably close to the 
haunch, the attacks he was enabled to mnk.* 
on it were in a threefold proportion to those 
which could be made by any other persons, 
excepting such as were equally close to it with 
himself: but such as were so, havyig less v<v 
racity of appetite, less importunity in the crav¬ 
ings of the gastric juice, the Doctor \<%s left 
in the almost undisputed' dominion af the 
haunch. 

This favoured ^isli did not, however, attdrd 
him the pjjwer of saying ho had made a dinner 
from it: there was still “ ampje ro«m and verge 
enough” in the spacious caverns of his stomach 
for the admission <lf other 'thres, to an extent 


nearly sufficient to feed a poor parish ; in these 

other vivres,^ I include wild fowl, and other 

» • 

game, tarts and puddings, jelHes and Wanc- 
manire, creams, and sweetmeats. All this cram- 
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ming, on the part of the reverend Doctor, was 
carried on without tthe slightest inkling of re- 
morose ;—^nayj he rather seemed to exult in the 
triumph of being the “ staunchest feeder” at 
table; and seemed^ throughout the ceremony' 
■pf dj^er. to stuff with the anxiety of one who 
is eating for a wager. In the latter case, the 
disgrace of such enormous greediness is lighten- 
et^. in some measure, by the inducement of the 
wager; bijt in Doctor Douseem’s case I see no 
exf.use to* be made at all. It once fell in my 
way td’ witness rather a curious contest between 
a butcher’s boy and his bull-dog. The com- 
botants Tied with eacK other in devouring an 
inconceivable portion of carrion, denominated 
tripe; but I am sure Doctor Dousgem would 
have beat ekher of them: he was, indeed, an 
unique in the annals of gormandizing: a He- 
liogabalus .that staftids by ^9imself in, modern 
hisWry. I wait^ for some time to seje when 
he should burst—burst, however,, he did not, 
althoKigh^assuredly a certain enormous black- 
silk waistcoat which he wore, was swelled out 
to the tfghtness of a drum; whereas before. 
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albeit it was sufficiently distended, yet it had 
one or two creases discernible on its sur- 
face: these were now quite smoothed away, 

* and the rotunifity, .which at the beginning of 

• dinner would have measured at Je^^st five feet 
eight inches in circumference, must have added 
four inches to the amount by the time dinner 
was concluded* 

Black sSC stockings covered the colossal spe¬ 
cimens of bandyism, which Douseem called his 
“ legs.” The seam of "one of thi? stockings 
having (not by any means marvellouslj*) given 
way at the back of the leg,.suffered a portion of 
the "Doctor’s person^o Acape. I will «ottIi1^^'’. 
upon the ttlescription of the mishap? The idea 
is noi?e qi^the mbst deliglitfdl. In fact, to form 
at all a faithfid notion of Doetpr Douseem’s 
appearance, imagine what a well-fed elephaijt or 
hippopotamus wouid be, C()uld he‘be* dksed in 
pantaloons; I know no othe/ol^ect which could 
convey a more adequate resemblance of,the por¬ 
trait I have been endeavouring to delineate. 

The contrast afibfded to the Doctor in the 
person of a girl of about seventeen, must not be 
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[fessed by unnoticed. For the bottle-nose of the 
Doctor, she displayed a pretty bttle nose of an 
aquiline sha^e; for his gooseberry eyes, "she 
possessed eyes as black as tlie berries of the' 
sloe; for /HSuinfuriate and rubicund complexion,' 
she s|iow ed in her cheeks the mingled tints of 
• lily and rose. Her figure was as delicate and 
slim, as liis was fat, gross, and clumsy; her 
v«ice as soft-, as bis was grunting anebstentorian ; 
in speaking she warbled, while he kept up a 
kijid of horrid concert, sometimes growling like 
a bassoon, at other times imitating the shriller 
chorug of pigs in a high wind. But uncouth 
"’si'lioctiTr Douseem’s apji^ance might be, in¬ 
wardly, it seemed, he cherishejd passions as soft 
and" tender as mortals less externally, repelling 
than himself, i) 

Ifove, that cruel miscreant, was undole to let 
his bow reni’ain unsltung: hi must actually be 
guilty- of the impucience of stringing it for the 
purjiose "of playing pranks with the reverence 
and lotundity of Douseem. A good strong 
aim, I trow, must the urchin have taken, to have 
pierced hfs victim’s heart; for neither Ajax’s 
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sevehfold sliield, nor the hide of a buffalo, 
could have presented a tougher obstacle to the 
weapon of an antagonist, than* the rolls of 
brawn that pr(Stect«d the Doctor’s praecordia. 
The boy did, nevertheless, gnanagp to shoot a 
dart through these fleshy impediments, and the 
seat from which he took his aim was that of the 
black eyes of Miss Jemima Fascellen, tiTe dam¬ 
sel whose airarms I have placed in contrast wjth 
those of her bulky lover. 

I cannot help smiling ^vhlle I relate it; but 
p<isitively, before the second course had found 
its way from the table. Doctor Douseem was 
deeply smitten with \the adorable-• 
What a •division of glances did ‘his passion 
occasion betweSn the lovelihess of venison and 
that of Jemima ! Falstaff calls jVIrs. Ford his 
“ little 5be Snd evidently the |K)or Docto^nvas 
puzzled which oij the wh^Je to adrtiiti most, 
the buck on which he was feeding, or the “Jittle 
doe,” on whose chafms he was gazing, as they 
were placed opposite to him. 

His love for the last did not spoil' his appe¬ 
tite for the first; but' the two- passions worlted 
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simultaneously, in a most amicable confederacy : 
the one tyrannizing over the heart, the other 

raging in the stomach. 

#* 

• The grimace which the^Do^-tor’s visage ex¬ 
hibited, when on ojie or two occasions he asked* 
Jemima if he could “ offer her any thing,” was 
the most delightful sight in the world ; a super- 
erogat6ry disjday of frightfulness that can 
scarcely be imagined. Poor Jemima! Sweet 
Miss Fascclleh ! She was little conscious what 
■that grimace portenefed; she little knew what 
distress she was occasioning to the well-fed 
reverence that showed her these civilities; little 
jdiih -slie dream of the impression she had made, 
(and strong must it have been, to Ijave taken 
effect on such a Colossus of fat,) until after 
dinner, when the amorous secret, which herself 
bad failed to perceive, was explained to her by 
others, who raw it t(jp well. ^4n inquiry on her 

part^ to the cau^of so much laughter among 

• 

her fema.le friends, led to the important expla¬ 
nation. A confession was made to her ot the 
honour of whidn she might boast in having 
Doctor Dpuseem for a lover. The prl, who 
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was a vastly proud body, and held her charms in 
no slight estimation, was so *en-^ed when she 
heard this declaration, that she cried herself inttr" 
violent hysterical convulsions, from which it was 
some time before she could recover. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TYJ5U,«.N TURNPIKE. 

If the preceding chapter .contained reminis- 

»<^ufes disagreeable tp ine^ still they were not, 

* < 

to me at least, unamusing; those which I am 
now going to r£vcal, are not only disagreeable, 
but dreadful; and if my readers' have been 
willing to laugli with me, th-ey m^^st now for 
a moment be content to be serious. An old. 

C' l‘ 

bachelor must-be humoured. 

A more horrid spectacle than the exetution 
of six people—three men, and as many females, 
can sa,rcely» be witnessed by the human eye. 
Such TrjJis that which I once saw at Tyburn 
wh^n quite'a little .fellow. A gossiping, gaping. 
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nursery maid obtained permission, one morn¬ 
ing, to go out and see soiae sister of hers, 
and thought proper to take me witK her. Slje 
did not express fliQ foal object of her expe- 
cfltion, which was to follow iiie mob to gape 
on the horrors of Tyburn. 

Three or four times in my life have I had 
it in my power to witness an exhibition of this 
disgusting atrd shocking description; but, once^ 
to have seen it, was sufficient. E^en more 
shocking than the exhibition itself is tfie hard.^ 
cned indifference of manijer with which thetaob 
gazes upon it—the vigour with which the wj^plfi. 
machine of pilfering and ^ticking pocketS is in. 
operation—flie hoBrieJ levity of the ’remarks. 
It is my fiii^ belief, that so far from operating 


as any salutary warning against ^he commission 
of crime—so far from acting as a preventiofe 
of guilt,—the public executibn^ Jby*Jbe*ing so 

often, witnessed, have the effect of hardening 

• 

sinners,and rogues; and by making theiti used 


to the sight, render them totally reckless*of 
their own liability of one day constituting the 
same sorrowful exhibition in their own Ibersona. 
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To the mass of children amongst the poorer 
classes in the neighbourhood, a public execu¬ 
tion stands in the place of the theatrical en¬ 
tertainments enjoyed by children in a higher 
sphere. I o^ser^ed three or four women di¬ 
recting the attention of their dirty little off¬ 
spring to the gibbet,—to the ladder from which 
the unfortunate victim had been pushed to meet 
his fate,—to Jack Ketch,—and' the cart in 
which the wretch had been carried to the place 
of execution. 

< 

Tliere are few things with respect to the 
execution of justice in which greater, improve- 
' fei^iit -has been made during my lifetime, than 
in the abolition of that horrid procession from 
the prison to Tyburn Gate. It is^so far more 
decorous, that the unhappy culprit should 
fiieet his fate near the place of his confinement, 
than thaf a vast portion oC the peaceable inha- 
feitants of the town, for some miles, Should be 
disgucted by seeing hini dragged amon^ them 
with a dangerous and wicked multitude at his 
heels. 

An iinprovement in the nature of our penal 
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code is not less requisite than in the arrange- 
nient% adopted as to the circumstances of its 
enforcement. Th« anomalous severity of law, 
^ich, in many instances, our statutes afford, 
makes one shudder at the bare idea of it. I 
must confine myself to speaking generally; if 
I ventured to panticularize,* the arguments<nto 
which I should be obliged to enter, would of 
themselves fill a volume. All I would ask is,— 
are not other nations subject3d^to crimes which 
our statutes menace with death, as well as Jing- 
land ? are not other nat*ons as wise as our own 
is?—their legislative enacti^ents as solid 
are their lajvs equally severe with our own? 
No!—Do our laws prevent tfrime more than 
theirs ? No! 

I was offce present in court to witness tlye 
trial of two very yqung menj—the eldest* was 
scarcely nineteen years old; clrfe'y were cop«. 
victecf, sentenced, and left for execution for an 
offence,* which, if it had happened under Igss 
peculiar circumstances,* though not*of lesTmoral 

• Let such as are inclined, take the trouble of exa¬ 
mining our Criminal code, the dature of the offeilces. 
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guilt, they would have escaped capital punish¬ 
ment; but as it came under a peculiar ^deno- 

"mination of guilt, they were hanged for it with- 

•# 

out mercy, doomed to a painful and malignant 
death ! 

In vain was their general characterj, in their. 
favfi’jr; in vain wa« it in thei,r favour, that the 
evidence was contradictory; in vain was it mat*, 
ter of public* notoriety, that the prosecutor was 
a perjured and vindictive villain." I suppress the 
name of their offence, beceuse, as I said before, 
if I did so, I should be obliged to launch into 
f-v"! sea of argumentation, which has no business 
here. ^Perhaps if the law had allowed them 
that protection which it 'grants in cases coming 

under the denomination of misdemeanour, these 

<1 

poor wretches Vould have e.s^aped the fate they 

****"• ‘ 
suffered. I will not say perhaps; I will assert 

confidently,'*tket I am sure they would have 


and the respective punishments, and he wUf see the 
truth (if this sssertion. If it were not for this inron- 
Hstency in our laws, I should not complain so loudly. 

* This in law, of course, would have no effect, but 
in ntorjals it would. 
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escaped * had they been allowed (which they 
ought to have been) counsel* 1;o defend them. 

It is nothing more nor less than a "barbarous 
prejudice—(as barlferjoifs as the results that so 
frequently are occasioned by it)—to ^-esist the 
permission of a pi’oper defence to culprits cri¬ 
minally charged. Tliey are now, in many in- 
stances, much in the situation of the sl)eep that 
is led to the slaughter. It is provoking to hear 
people gravely argue, that at present tlje coun- 

sel for the prosecution confines liimself to a > 

• 

plain, siiyple, circumstau^jal statement of faAs : 
whereas, if he knew he were to be oj)posed*tbi^—• 
a speech from the contrai^ side, he Avould 
exert his powers of* crimination to the’utmost. 
Let him do «o, I say ! Let him, too, have the 


• Ho^y glorious a Loasl^would the^lutics o6 a British 
advocate I>e, if he were allowed to defwid the lives of 
his fellew-subjects. They would share the gi-atitude of 
Milo; and/ic the heartfelt exultation of Tully. When 
the legislature has conceded this privilege to both these 
parties; when it has swept away, too, the fisudal barbari¬ 
ties that obscure the civil branches of the profession, 
what an honour will it not tlwn be to belong to* it. 
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vaunted benefit of a reply ! The human heart 
(except in natures irredeemably savage) is al- 
-ways more inclined to pity, than to condemn ; 
and the speech for the defence would counter¬ 
balance ‘tenfold by what it expressed, that, 
which it is now contended, is suppressed by the 
prraecuting party. 

We all feel how strong the impression would 
be on the painds of a jury, of the aggravation of 
any ciroumstan^, or any evidence that had 
been favourable to the prisoner, through the 
me'dium of a powerful and earnest address. 
W2 all feel of ^<'hat importance to the accused 
would be an ingenious extenuation of his guilt, 
if guilty he were,—an ajmplificatibn on the fa¬ 
vourable testimonies of his character,—a touch¬ 
ing appeal rektive to the ten^ernes^ of his age,* 
bn the respectability of his connexions, of the 
honour and,hj^pcs of his iamily, which must be 
^Wasted with his own. To state all this most 

•* The author endeavours to embrace the instances of 
culprits of every age. How vast a portion of them con¬ 
sists of juvenile offenders! many not yet fully hardened 
in (niilt—mere instruments of older sinners. 
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feelingly and most anxiously, would not re¬ 
quire, as many say it would, a long harangue— 
even if it did so, is this to be denied, when tl.^ 
life of a fellow-creature is at stake ? For want 
of it, how many a life which Bas be?n at stake, 
has been sacrificed ! In felonies, as well as in 
eases of treason, the prisoner ought not fo be 
debarred the aid of an appeal to the jury in his 
defence : that he should be denied jt, is, I fur¬ 
ther contend, not consistent with the liberal 

* 3 

principles of our Constitution; not agi'eeabk' 
to theJ)oasted idea of *the liberties of the Bri¬ 
tish subject. It is a relic of'despotism, of*=6I!r'' 
rigid law of force; it is therefore uncons/itu- 
tfiiiial, and should be,scouted^rom our criminal 

c<'.de 

Tile natfiins tljat act upon thf^iv’il law allow 
this necessary privilege. Justice dematqjs It. 

f . * ft ^ * 

(universal example sanctions it.- Jt is tyranny 
to dsny it. 

Again, to advert for a moment to the sub¬ 
ject touclied upon a little while ago,—the abo¬ 
lition of capital punishment: I will not go the 
same leng^s as Beccaria and other continental 
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writers on this topic, that the abolition should 
be universal. s,No! I would never wish to see 
Jj; established in every criminal case. 

Where savage inhumanity ijas been exercised, 
there let the culprit suffer as he deserves, and 
as his sentence has condemned him, after a just 
trial. It is no more than justice that he should 
be dealt with as he has dealt with others. Ven¬ 
geance cries aloud for his punishment; and the 
forfeit of, his life is the least that she can be sa- 
itislied with. Let such wretches as Porteus, as 
the inurderers of the ]\larr family, as the bru- 
- laly - calculating -fillain, Thurtell, bleed—those 
M lK^could brandish 'the knife against the inno¬ 
cent bosom of infancy—-those wh’o could in- 
veigle a friend to a situation of loneliness and 
helplessness a’Jti calmly butcher him—those 
w^io could, under* the pretext of authority, 
wantonly spill thb blood fef their fellow-crea¬ 
tures. Of those, indeed, let a dreadful ex£gnple 
be made. But to meet with capital punishment 


“ See the trial of Captain Porteus, in the illustrations 
of the novel o^ the Heart of Mid Lothian. 
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many oflFences comparatively ^rivial in the na¬ 
ture (jf their guilt—what a stigma oji any code 
of laws, what a lilfcl oq the nation that can per- 
)«it it ! 

Execrable, however, as the murderer may be, 
still lie has a right not only to speak in his own 
defence, (which he is allowed to do, if he cftn,) 
in his own person, but he has also a right, if a 
fellow-creature is willing to speak fbr him, in 
consequence of his own inclSciency^ (from 
whatever cause that may be)—to be allowejj to 
avail himself of the proffered assistance. Let 
any ora.' of us that would deny it him, suvmosc 
ourselves in his situation. When he has been 
found guilty, justice hnd vengeance cry aloud 
that he should suffer; but before he has 
been founik guiliy, humanity would suggest 
that he ought to have every ^ssistancp offered 
him, towards preserving himself; 'and justice, 
onghf not to withhold it. 

It is pity, indeed, that in this country we 
have no such thing, at this late ^lerioa'of its 
history, as a good code of laws. Sonje go so 
far as to sa^r, we have nothiug at all* answerable 
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to what is in reality a code: and I am really 
inclined to agree with them. We have laws 
without end, rankling, scrambling, quibbling, 
odious enactments, some made by parliamentary^ 
authority, some on that of the barbarous Nor¬ 
man innovators of the primeval law of the 
land*: but we have -no regular code. 

Why, let me ask, should not every member 
of the British community be enabled to refer to 
the law- of his civmtry, condensed and systema¬ 
tized in one code,—as in the instance of tlie 
Code Napoleon,—ratTier than be cbmpeUed 
■to’liiint for it thr(>ugli a whole library of 
commoi) law and statute law, of criminal and 
Nisi Prius authorities, ‘and reports of cases? 
Let simplification, as much as the nature of the 
.subject permit's, be the prineiple e*i which our 
law (is-to, be presented to the eye of the public; 
not that of perplexity and mystification, in 
which they now are, cud by which thdy are 
rendered, comparatively speaking, a ^t;ad let¬ 
ter ; except to a privileged few,* who have, 
with much difficulty and pains, become masters 
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of that perplexity and mystification, and rea¬ 
sonably enough seek at length* to f)rofit by it. 

Every French subject is able to refer to one 
comprehensive and ipoflerately-sized volume, for 
’'he information which a perssn subject to the 
laws of England is necessitated to search for 
through six hundred *—with the chance, after 
not being able to discover it. 

In England, persons are frequently at a loss to - 
know how to set about obtaining justice, when 
they require it; and must consequently pa\ 
heavy tjemands to attorneys and solicitor? for 
putting them in the way of 'doing so. Ti. , 
France, a man has nothing to* do but to 'refer 

to his Cod(?, and he is there instruetbd in the 

» • • 

mode of procedure, and knows, at any rate, 
what he is^ about, although his jicocess may be 
ultimately confided to the hands of a profdfe- 
sional agent. 

Bj^ckstone is the only comprehensive aif- 
__•_ 

• >See*Mr. Humphrey’s proposals to amend the laws of 
real property, and for the formation, ^enoraljy, of a 
Coda. 
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thOTity we have, on all that is principally 
requisite to av understanding of the mysteries 
justice,'from the first solicitation of it, to 

f ^ k 

the period -at wliich it i^ dispensed. It is the 
only index.to thu various branches of our law,’ 
and affords a very good and perspicuous plan 
(founded as it is itself on that adopted by 
Justniian) for a systematic 'arrangement, or 
Code, of the laws of this country. 

So much for wliat I have terint>d the 

f 

$ * , 

P rambhng, scrambling” extension of our laws. 

NovPto say a word or,two upon the qqality of 
[joibbling; and with reference to this I should 
mucIPlike to learn,*what it can really fflgnify 
whether Tthe crime of house-breaking is com¬ 
mitted a minute or two before or after day¬ 
break.^ Not .♦he least in the world,-—that is, in 
reSdity; but it does in our law ; and it makes 
ail th*e*difference,* whether U man is put tu his 
trial or not for his villainy, as this trifling, im¬ 
material circumstance is stated, or not, in the 
indictment. What business has' such quibbling 
as this to do in any salutary code ? 

It is rtot my intention to worry my readers 
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with any further instances in support of my" 
assertion^ as to the chtffactSr of our laws: he 
must know well enough, without any attempts 
of mine to pro'fe.it* to him, thafc^ a neilf code, 

* both in the criminal, as well «s the»civil depart¬ 
ment of justice, is imperatively called for by 

the British nation. Would to Heaven (as 
• • • * 

being, at least, a well-wisher to my country, 

although f am, in general, indifferent to every 
thing,) I might live to see the dty? when the 

a ■ 

barbarities of capital punishments, in certajn 
cases-i-when the absuylities of pleadings^ both 
criminal and civil—when allr the detestable 
gon, unnecessary form, *and technicality at¬ 
tached to* tenure#, ,may be swept away as*cob- 
• • 

webs Ibat defile and disgrace the fabric of 
English justice. 

The late consolidations of sundry statutes 
are; I should ho{!h, but a prelude'to inore ne¬ 
cessary and more general amendments. E^en 

ft 

the gowder and pomatum of the barrislters’ wigs 
are being put to flight by “ new patent forensic, 
self-adjusting, treble-curled, flaxen, conveni¬ 
ences/’ which, to be sure, are ten tjmeif more ugly 
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"than their predecessors, but certainly ten times 
less nasty and iKcorfvenient. I recommend per- 
son s who are'curious to see them, to stroll down 
to We'Stminster for that purjSose, as I have 
done myselfe 

To return to the scene to whicli the reader 
was introduced at tlie opening of this chapter; 
Its horrors were heightened by a circumstance 
’»iiich humanity can scarcely contemplate with¬ 
out a tear. 

,A poor woman had followed the fatal cart 
which’ bore her only sort the scafFoldr' bad 
gopjpgny had brought the youth into the habit 
oT freejbenting placed where low gaming and 
profligacy ‘were practised and schenfcs of vil- 
lany concerted. His first enterprise in «(guery 
was his last: be suffered, with two others, for a 
robbery committed on Hounslow Heath. The 
w’retch^ mother sa*eamcd anti wrung her hatids 
untier the cart in so violent a manner, that fhe 
passions'of the mob began to be excited; espe¬ 
cially as the unfortunate youth answered back 
the cries of his parent by his own tears and 
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protestations of regret: his arms he endea¬ 
voured to stretch towards her*in Sie vehemence 
yf his passion, bpt they were impeded by th“ 
^ands which fastened them; (a classical scholar 
will recollect Virgil’s picture 9{ CaSSandra:) it 
was a pitiable sight. The sherifFs’ officers were 
obliged t length to have the mother removed 
from the side the cart by force: this was done 
with great difficulty ; she was carried to a post 
at some distance from the scaffold; she leaned 
against it, and gazed towards the fatal spot; 
her cries had ceased, fresm exhaustion; her Tears 

no longer flowed; her eyes w<?lre wildly stret''^r'’ 

• 

open, and riveted upon theTorm of her child:— 
the moment tha? be was dashed ‘from the 
ladder, and the convulsive struggle bespoke his 
dying agcgiies, she sank back lif.’.JSs, as if her 
soul had tacitly communed with, and was^to 
wing its wrfy with*that of fier spn.*»-6*Gotl! 
whkher do our souls wing their mysterious 
flight,when they have burst these mortal bar¬ 
riers ? 


c R 
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•ih' This is the dreadful truth reason is ever on 
the rack to sorutinize. This is the secret we 
demand to' search, when gazing on the dying 
struggles of a fellow-creature.' 


Note, If there is any suggestion in the above chapter, 
in which my reader does not concur, 1 much regret it. 
He is'the only person in the world 1 should be sorry not 
to agree with. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE JOURNEY COMMENCED. 

The week had elapsed, and the hcmr of 
departure arrived, before I wtis able to look 
over all that I had written in it; so I must 
postpone doing so just at present. 

Mrs. Busby was as eager towards confmen- 
cing the^ journey, as I was r<»Juctant. One 
o’clock was the time at which we were to stdjrt; 
previously to whidh perioti*a wholi*, lldUr was 
ocaupied by myself in presaging the sundry His 
and jncotiveniences which can possibly be en¬ 
countered in a journey. The last words I 
uttered on quitting my house to step into the 
carriage were,—“ I repeat it; I am confident 
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shall have cause to repent this expedition; 
and if so, i^, will be all your fault, Mrs. 
Busby.” 

Mrs. Busby made no adswel to tliis, but did 
her best tq arrapge me comfortably in the 
carriage; after which she seated herself by 
my side, screamed out to the postilion that 
all wks right, and away we went. The poor 
woman was so delighted when she telt herself 
fairly afloat on this much desired expedition, 
that she 'could scarcely refrain from laughing 
outright. 

Th e first hour of the journey was spent by 
Tffe in making inquiries as to what things 
she had put up, and where they ‘ were re¬ 
spectively stowed, in or about the carriage. 
One article I ^for got to inquire about; but it 
wasL brought to my recollection in the manner 
folio wirtg. 

Are you sitting on my cloak, Barbara 
“ What, do you find it cold, sir.*—Here 
it is,r said she, pulling it from behind her; 
“ I put It here, that it might not incumber 
you.” 
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“Just arrange it round my shoulders; 
I begin to feel it cold: what is the temperature 
of the air, now 

Mrs. Busby looked about, and felt in the 
pockets of the carriage, but did not give me 
any answer. 

“ What! is t|je thermoijieter left behind ?” 
I exclaimed^ wth a look of despair,—“ What 
is to be done? Call to the postboy to stop 
at the first place that he caij, and 'let'scme 
person be sent back for the thermometer in¬ 
stantly.* How could ydu forget^it, Busby.?— 
how could you manage to forget it.?” 

My housekeeper’s blushes bespoke how much 
she was disconce^t'ed? and b«ing conscious of 
the heinousness of this instance of deliinjuency, 
she did n*t, according to her usual pi-actice, 
attempt any excuse, except that she faj:icied 
it hai been put up, and was very ’sorry at 
finding it was left behipd. 

From the first convenient' place at which 
we stopped, a man was sent back post-haste, 
on a hack horse, to bring “ the small thermo- 
meter, wjych hangs up on the left-hand ^ide 
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of the second window from the fire-place in the 
bed-room—three inches below the middle 
panel.” 

With this precise information the couriej 
started; when lo'and behold ! on his return he 
brought back word, that search had been made 
everywhere for it iq the house, and that it was 
not to be found; and that Giles jleclared, he 
was certain, he saw it packed in the sword-case. 

Mf ritge at .this was indescribable. The 
*ide^ of having been delayed an hour and 
adialf, in the dingy asylum of a pot-house, for 

jiJPpurpose, very nearly brought on a spasm, 

« 

that must have caused my immediate return 
home. 

Mrs. Busby did not dare to look me in the 
f^e ; she w^ completely overwhelnred ; when, 
on opeping the sword-case, the first thing that 
made its appearance was tlie unfortunate ther¬ 
mometer, about which sijich a bustle had 'been 
occauoned. 

4 

I heard her mumble to herself, that she was 
sure she had put it up; but that, having 
intended to'put it in one of the pqckets, she 
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was led to suppose that it had been left behind, 
on npt being able to find it in that place. 

. I did all I could tO|repress the venting of my 
displeasure in har§h expressions, by wliich 
forbearance I was spared a flood oi tears from' 
my sensitive housekeeper, and a series of 
sobbing for the jest of the £tage. I was, how¬ 
ever, thrown into a violent fever ; and contented 
myself with muttering every five minutes, that 
“ I knew how it would be, the moment I was 
fool enough to leavo my own house.” Twp at 
three hburs of the jourbey passed away before 
I could prevail upon gijself to break the 
silence I preserved towards the delinguent by 
my side; but she^eJtied so cifntrite, that I was 
softened, at length, into doing so. If I had 
not brokoi it pf my own accord, I shoul^, 
not very long afterwards, have bepn.forced 
to do so, in the expression of tfpprehensionj 
awakened in me by the refractory spirit ot a 
pair of vile jobbing horses. These obstropulous 
creatures, as the hostler termed tliem, were put 
into harness for us by a most impudent fellow 
of an innkeeper, at His excfise for doing 
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SO was, that there were no others in the yard; 
this I did ^not believe, but was obliged to, sub 
niit. Half an hour elapsed before the animah 
could be made to start; aiullhen they scampcre9 
along at such a rate, that I was in bodily feai 
of being dashed to pieces every minute. How- 
everj- I was spared tJie adveiitipc of an overset 
on the present occasion, in ordeu tl;at I might 
experience <it on some future one; destined, 
perhaps, to take, place at a later stage of this 


journev. 

The fever into which' I liad been thi^wn by 
my rage, at the f(w)I,’s eri’aud in (p,iest of the 
thermometer, was not much abated by the an¬ 
xiety in which tlic’se obstrnate cattle kept me. 
I was, therefore, glad* to cool myself, and allay 
m,v thirst, as soon as we arrivi^l at t'he end of 
the stjtge. ^ 

The first thing that was offered me was a 
filthy composition called,ginger beer. IVas 
glad to drink any thing; so I swallowed down 
a tumbler-fuH of it; but not with impunity : 
the sourness of the beverage affected me with 
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such pains and distresses, tliat I verily believed 
I was going to give up the ghost. .Here was a 
line opportunity afforded to Mrs. Busby for re- 
uairing the inischie? shl had done in not pro¬ 
ducing the thermometer, roor^creatjire ! how 
assiduous she was with soothing expressions of 
solicitude; what an accumulation of hot flannels 
did she apply to idy torturetf person externally; 
and what rare and fortifying doses of pepper¬ 
mint did she offer me for my internal relief! 

By her attentions I was enabled to pursue 
my journey after no very Jong delay. The car¬ 
riage went on at a slow and e»sy •pace; myself 
lying pale, woe-begone, languid, and shiver¬ 
ing, in one turner fni it, Mrs. Busby still un¬ 
wearied in proffering mo the consolation of 
words and ^reppermint drops. 

In this interesting guise we arrived, at rather 
a late* hour of the »vening, at Oxford. • "The 
Ang(^ inn was that to which the postilion drove ■ 
us. I ordered a large fire to be instantly lighted 
in my bed-room, notwithstanding it was suminer 
time; and after taking some wann arrow-root. 
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with brand}' in it, went to bed. Mrs. Busby 
took care of herself: she slept in the room ad¬ 
joining to mine. 

I slept for about two houro, when I was awak 
ened by the violent rattling of the coaches that be¬ 
siege this hostelry: and endeavoured, but to no 
purpose, to compose myself again to slec)): my 
nefvous system waS in too grtat a state of agita¬ 
tion to admit of being pacified; so i got up, and 
having lighted the candle, sat by the fire; and, by 

t 

way of paasingithe time, continued the perusal of 

mjiConfessions as far as I had written them, which 

« • 

was to the end of the first chapter of my second 
book. If my rcadel is imi>atient that I should 
pursue my journey, he is i^urely anrcasonable, 
since he must bear in minef that delay is one 
of my characteristics,* as he will hereafter learn 
more fully: he should also iVcollect, that the 
old Bachelor reqrjires a little rest; and. above 
.all, that the object of this work, is tliat of the 
authev’s confessions, to‘which every thing else 
introduced in these pages is merely secondary, 
though not, ^rhaps, altogether extraneous. 


« 

• Witness, my reluctance to quit b^ine. 
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‘CHAPTER IX. 

(Confessions resumed.) 

THE ifAULY OAllEER O? AN OLD BACHELOR. 

A YEAR or two in boyhood makes a vast 

difference iJI character: at fifteen we‘begin to 

• • 

approach manhood; we become sensible of some 
feelings o^ respect for ourselves, demonstrated 
in an attention to dress and carriage, in a mcKe 
deliberate expressioif of opinibns, and'jeflSction 
on actions. 

My^frame had been strengthened by the 
rude, though so far useful, discipline of. a 
public school; and my appearance impr'’nog, 
I did not yield to any of my schoolfellows 
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in our various games of leaping, boxing, run¬ 
ning, footbal'I, and cricket; and in flinging a 
cricket-ball, few of my own size and strength 
could equal me ; and the pleasure these sports 
gave me, was eve vy day more and more enjoyed- 

The minds and bodies of men act rccipnxally 
on each otlier ; the disease of the minil renders 

V ' 4 

the energy of the frame languid and reluctant,, 
and vice versa. 

As I aequire<l greater strcngtli and elasticity 
of frame, greater healtli of appearance, so did 
I acquire greater vigour of mind. It w as now 
that I began to think for myself; now w'us it 
that I first felt how much I had been wronged 
in my early education; now was it that I de¬ 
termined on a line of cone)net for myself, of 
honest vindication of my own faculties and 
powers. This new indejtendence of spirit taught 
me to scorn what others tViought of me: the 
consciousness of my own endowments told me 
what r could do, if I please<l to exert myself, 
antf what the extent of my faculties was. My 
character at school became completely changed : 
I was alw%s-the first, instead of being the last. 
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If I was not perfect in my lesson, it was be¬ 
cause I did not choose to be s(f; application 
4id not, perhaps,^ suij my hnraour on such or 
fuch a particular clay. Thus, I acquired the re¬ 
putation of a clever, wayward #eIlo\« 

I very soon arrived at that situation in 

the school, in whicli tlierc is no power of 
• • • 

rising more rapidly, than the mere gradation 

occasioned by those before one leaving 
school. In fact, there was no furtlifr cmula- 
tion. I could lose, no placc-s, I could gain, 
none. 

This was a dangerous cii.sis; the c-lTect it 
had upon me was to make me the very idlest 
boy in the schooh * L never Ipoketl at* a lesson 
before I wont into scIkxjI ; it was not worth my 
while; wl*at laurels could I reap ? none. As 
to the present loss of time, and the future 
miscTiief I was catering out "for myself, I did 
not •bestow a thought upon cither the one or 
the other. The indulgence of the moment was 
all I dreamt of. Tn school, circyinstanees ren¬ 
dered it impossible I could attain a higher 
rank, which is the ereat ambition »f bovs. Out 
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of school, there were many objects of allure¬ 
ment : —the 'i-iver, which alFordeil boats^ and 
the amusehient of angbng, of which I was pa^ 
sioaalely fond, and at which *1 was also exper^^ 
The exercise of mj' skill in ))laying with a 
trout lias many a time kejrt me far lieyond tlie 
pe riod at which I ought to have been in school 

• I 

on tiic banks of the* Sitnois or the Scamander. 

To ramble over the country, leaping over 
hedges and ditclies, intermingling various niis- 
•chie vous feats with this recreation, had some¬ 
thing about it breathing of freedom atwl iiule- 
pendence, wliicli 'it would liave been baseness 
not to haM‘ preferred to sitting bent nearly 
double u))on a Ijard laennhj’ |X)ring over the 
lesson of sixty or a hundred lines of Juvenal, 
Ciicero, or Livy. 

But this idleness, as my petlagoguc used to 
tell me, I fount! the root of all the evil” of 
which I shall, in this work, have to lament the 
results. In the indulgence »f it, I was.inseii- 
sihly given up to many debaucheries, even at 
that young })eriod of life ; to late feasting and 
carousing, which was nothing more or less than 
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stuffing and guzzling prodigiously, under the 
title enjoyment, good fellowship* and con¬ 
viviality; not to njenti^n the accompaniment 
^gambling, the invwiable conclusion of our 
carousals, and by which they Were j^encrally 
protracted till the rays of the rising sun pierced 
through the shutters. 

I declare, !U5 they shot across the table, they 
always had the effect, on my mind, of a detec¬ 
tion of our iniquities; and I was glad tef hurry 
to bed and hide my head. An hour or two of 
sleep befijrc the morning-bell rang the signal 
for prayers, was frecpiently all* that I had in 
ilie four-and-twenty. 

In the town near'which the school was si¬ 
tuated, was a vile habitation, in which there 
was a billiat;(l-rooin : some of the older boys 

had become very ex]x:rt hands at the game, 

• . • *• ** 

and knocked the balls about into the pockets 
most ‘^blazingly,” as they used to call it. One 

day, on dieting the room, we found a stranger 

• 

there, an excessively civil, well-behajed person, 
with a very gentlemanly appearance, who 
stated that he was from Oxford; ilnd as 9II 
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schoolboys look on University men with liif^h 
res])L‘ct, we of course were flattered by'his at¬ 
tention; and in a shyrt ^iine were persuaded 
into playing’ a game or‘two with him. A^'ls 
the polity wilh all sharpers, he allowed us to 
win of him at first, but not so very shortly 
afterwards. It is needless^ to .siiy w'e left the 
room without a single halfpenny between us, 
having lost about eiglity pounds to this f^'Uow 
betwcesi seven of us. He eonsided us for our 
loss, by saying he was a, very uncertain player ; 
tliat he had no doilbt that, the nest tiiii'- we 
played with him, we should win back again all 
the money we liad lost; and with this lu pe we 
agreed to meet-him agnin tl^e following morning. 

One of the seven loscr.s, li'ss affluent than his 
eoni|)cUuon.s, was particularly uneasy at his loss, 
ami began, in the course »>f the evening, to c\- 
press *his rlouhts of the likelihcHHl of tlie Oi- 
ouian's heing true to Ips apjiointnient; und at- 
cordingly recommended that we shv.uld look 
for him aij early as we eould the next morn¬ 
ing, tiiat, in ca.se he shoulil have made hi.s 
% 

e^))e, wu might as soon as iiossible set out 
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after him, and make him stand to his agree- 
mei^t by force, or refund our money; for we 
were now all unajjdmcyis in voting him a villain, 
a sharper, a reprobate, and a “ gallows rascal,” 
as old women say. The rflguladons of the 
school would not permit us to go in quest of 
him that evening. So, according to our deter¬ 
mination, we allied forth the next morning to 
the different inns in the town, inquiring if such 
a person as we described wm, or had been, 
at anv of them. Atpne of these we learned that 
such a^rson had been*there, but had gone off 
the preceding evening, at ^rather a late hour, to 
an inn on the high road to London, about three 
miles from the tov.-n. Away we went, and 
scarcely had we arrived at the spot, when we 
found a «tage ^to London just starting off, 
with the object of our search perch^ op the 
coach-box. One of our party, whose name was 
Hare, had some pretqpsions to being a whip, 

and, a% he had always a good knack of making 

0 

the coachman drunk, we agreed be should do 
BO. Meantime he was to take the reins into 
his own hand, and upset us all verjr agreeably, 

F 
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at a turning of thjs road against a high bank, 
at no \ery great distance off. Our Oxoitian 
friend stared at us, and fcemrd, to suspect that 
some mischief was brewing; however, he made, 
no comments, and kept his seat as we would 
have him do. Tiie projected overset was not 
a nv'tter of difficult accomplishpient, for though 
the coach was heavy, yet the turning was very 
sharp, and. the horses sufficiently frisky. So, 
contemplkting a delightful overthrow, off we 
wept, blowing the horn,' and cheering and 
laughing, as if we wei*^ returning l»om^ for the 
holidays. Upon thp event of the overthrow, 
it was our intention to leaver it entire!}- to the 
coachman, drunk as he "war, to remedy the 
mischief as he could: in the interim we were 
to lay hands ujion our friend jhe slTurper, who 
was be dragged to a * very ermvenient ,and 
very dirty ditch of huge dimensions, being a 
conduit down to the river, in which a vast deal 
of filth and drainings were carried away from 
some low marsh land in an adjoining quarter. 
In this ditch tlie sharper was to be soundly 
duaked, arid left for dead, or little better. 
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Such was our meditated revenge; but such* 
the fates did not permit us to carry into execu¬ 
tion, being pleased tO impede it by a more 
^tragical termination bf our frolic than we had 
looked for. The horses, not l)eing used to so 
much whipping as their new coachman thought 
proper to inflict, .became ungovernably restive, 
and, instead of upsetting us neatly and con¬ 
veniently on the high bank, whirled, the coach 
over, some paces before we had jeacheS it, in^ 
ditch. Young Hare was dashed down frpm 
the box'with so much violence, that his arm 
was broken; and the unhappy sharper was bat- 
tereil so excessively, that he shortly after died 
of his bruises. 

This is not the only frolic in which I have 
been engaged at ^hool and college, tlie evei^t 
of which has been mbrked b^ a tragjca^.cha- 
racter.’ It has been my unhappy lot to witness 
two bf my acquaintance drowned, one.in a 
rowing • match; another from the cramp in 
swimming too far; a third die from the effects 
of hard drinking; and a fourth horridly^maimed 
by a fall (flitained in hunting. 
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I have never tjiought of this “ sharper frolic” 
without being incensed at the rascality rff the 
coachman, for suffering Jiiin^if to he rendered 
so unconscious of liis duly, as to be unable to,' 
prevent the occurrence of so shocking an acci¬ 
dent. A gcx)d Year’s discipline in the tread-wheel 
wff-jld be too mild a ])unishmf'nt for such a de- 
inqucnt. The tread-wheel wasuiofc established 
in those clays; but there was a puni.sbtuent of 
which they ccvild boast, which was far more 

m 

tcp'ible—that of the pillory. As boy.s arc al- 
w'ays ingenious in mis'ebief, we once, by way of 
revenge, (just on .the verge of that happy 
jMjricxI of racket and in-soleUce,—{he vaiaition,) 
procured a largt, clumsy, old wash-hand stand, 
and by force stuck it, upside down, over the 
l/ead and shoulders of one of tl»c usllLrs: he had 
tdfeij^cd. us b}' jome excHjssively mean and illi¬ 
beral conduct. We fixed this api)cndage on 
him ;is he was standing up in his dcskj ram¬ 
ming his head through the perforation intended 
for the basin, while his arms w’cre cmbarras.sed 
by another perforation lower down. We were 
afforded a iPair opportunity, in this .moment of 
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limbo and perplexity, of deluging our usher 
with a volley of small shot, in the slfape of Latin 
grammars, and books of t))e harder Inaterial of 
(xreek; now and •theif a shot of a larger sort 
would be discharged, either an ^kinsworth’s Dic¬ 
tionary, or a Schrevelius’ Lexicon of the octavo 
size. Nouns, substantives, and verbs deponent, 

which Mr. Usher had most tyrannically drum- 

• • 

med into the heads of his scholars, were now 
reciprocally drummed against his owp, and to 
such an extent, that the j)oor man was confinttl 
to his bed for some wecl^ afterwards. For this 
outrage, which in my own instdnee was prose¬ 
cuted with very great leniency, eight boys were 
expelled frotn the school, beiii^ those’who as¬ 
sisted to cram the* wash-hand stand on the head 
of their victim. This trick went by the name of 
a “ taste of the jlillorv*” 
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CHAPTER X. 

{Cori/'essioiis resumed.) • 

THE EAKLY CAREER OF ATH OLD BAClIEtOR. 

Good gracioijs! nherc can those papers 
be?—they arc lost!—the tenth chapter is mis- 
laid!—what is to lie done ? • I never can tliink 
of troubling myself to n'rfte it o*ver again!” 
.... I pulled the bell,—■! unlocke<l the cabi¬ 
net : — I locked it, and unlockctj. it again 

« C 

twenty tunes: I looked, under the cushions 
of the ^ouch; 1 made ilarbara stoop down 
and peep under it; I rummaged in the table- 
drawer —** Where can it be ? always the^ hate¬ 
ful annoyances! sure to be the case! Every 
thing goes wrong! Nothing but contradiction 
and inconvenience !... Oh, here it is! I have it 
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at last, Barbara—that will do: I don’t want you 
anj^ more.” .... 

Such is the inauspicious commencement of the 

fair copying of tWis^njy tenth chapter. Now that 

♦ 

I have found the rough sheet:^ (which are lying 
on the table, under my nose, under a large sheet 
of blotting paper,) I shall rest from my aj;ita- 

f • 

tion for one moment. .. 

Now then, I will begin again. I have taken 
breath. Being, as I have described myself, dis- 
tressed with so man^ physical and moral defect., 
as a child, it may be lupposcd that there*were 
few of my relations, or any who had seen me, 
that could like me. As I grew older and was 
improved,*many Aejt dislike^ me before, liked 
me; and those who were inclined to like me 
originallj^ liked me better now I was more de¬ 
serving of kindly fegbngs. 

Alwve the restf my father felt quite diffe- 
rettfly disposed towards me than before. 

I ap now 6ying to just the contrary extreme 
of childhood—to that of early manhood—to the 
period of my nineteenth or twentieth year. I 
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do SO, because it is at this period that the cha¬ 
racter of a luftn permanently fixes itself, and^he 
is entitled to establish his (.ilaini to l»cin<r worthy 
of regard or. dislike. 

My fathe», I rujK-at it, so far from rejecting 
and spurning me, was really attached to me: I 
was agreeable to him as a companion; my 
presence was gratifying to him; he felt 
there was more to recommend me than he had 
originally conceived. This flattered and ])leased 
■Kie. Naturally of strong and warm feeling.s, 
my affectionate soul had,^n my early childhood, 
suffered the most 'cruel shocks to think how 
little pleasing I was to the author of my being. 
I now gave full yent to ,thl; overflowings of 
my heart; I was rcjiiiced and gratified lx*yond 
the power of expression to feel that ijiy father 
really did love me; for I f(;lt th'at I had before 
been iHT-rCpaid for* the aflec\ion I had always 
entertained towards him. Now 1 was constasitly 
near hini. When absent, hc was txms^antly 
wrifing to me^ In my conversation, when at 
home, he felt pleasure; when absent, he 
sought cdhcurrence and congeniality in my 
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correspondence. He had, indeed, been a little 
touched with remorse himself; •ftid a recol¬ 
lection of the kind feelings which*had been 
entertained for mC ^y* my other parent, whose 
loss I had now been some tigie compelled to 
deplore, upbraided him for his neglect of jne, 
and incited him to a more kindly conduct in 
future. Besides! he was pleased to find tTiat 
my character had turned out more generous, 
.spirited, and forward, than he had In^ the days 
of my childhood been used to consider it. 

Next to my father, t^jere were only four per¬ 
sons whom I could call friends :* I call them so 
because they were sincere in wishing me well; 
otherwise, %s to tlwee of tiicm, they were nar- 
row-minded, bigoted and prejudiced in many 
respects, ^nd often very capricious, wloich were 
qualities for wliich^I always entertained ^le 
higliest disgust. Before I s'Siy a wotd wtore of 
my.friends, I sliould express the feelings of 
tender regard I cherished for three .sisteriJ: —will 
it be blameable in a brother to say, they were 
amiable, handsoipe, and accomplislred ? 

My appearance frequently gav,e n»y friends 

F 5 
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cause of suspicion, I have no doubt, that the 
course I led'was dissolute; the very reverse of 
that which' it ought to have been. Much were 
they deceived: they littfe .knew the nights of 
sleeplessnesc, th». struggles of ambition, the ar¬ 
dent longings for distinction, the agony of mind 
concerning my difficulties, which combined to 
harass me. They little knew* I say, how all 
these causes, together with severe study, forced 
on me by Aintoward circumstances, and an atten¬ 
tion divided witli a variety of intcllcctxial pur- 
suifs, conspired to make me look jaded, worn 
out, melancholy, haggard, and emaciate. 

One of them, a venerable General, I often 
used to'think, jvould rtjvrt-se the unfavour¬ 
able sentence he had passed on me, and prt)- 
nounce a more faithful one. I was ^willing to 
think so, for he was not ,a man to form cito- 
neous'*^jHr(lgments*in a hurr))'’. He was no-slave 
to blind, mean, and hasty prejudices: he«had 
too much elevation of soul ; too much good¬ 
ness of heart. He had many symjjathies for 
me; much sensibility that accorded with mine. 
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much nicety of discrimination as to my fccl- 

ing^. 

Of those that I dishked of my acquaintance 
(relatives and otSiersjf there were many ; not 
from any prejudice, not eveq thqugh I had 
suspected that they disliked me; but because 
they had many disagreeable qualities. Some I 
thought flippanf, some conceited, some vapid, 
some loquacious; all insincere. Some had un¬ 
pleasant habits; the feelings of others did not 
accord with my own: and as* there is nothing 

that binds men’s minds to each other so ntuch 

• • 

as congeniality, so notliing tlisgusts them more 
witli each other, than a 'dissoeiality of ideas, 
tastes, notidns, likings, and propensitioc. 

Others I liked ’well enough. I liked different 
people in different ways.—The elderly (either 
male or female% if^ey were sensible, I liked, 
becajise they inspfred me *witii rtspAt for 
theiji; if I found them the contrary, drivel¬ 
ling, silly, and obstinate, I nevertheless liked 
them, because they afforded a subject for-ri¬ 
dicule, a most delightful recreation when in- 
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nocently pursued. Of any attention which they 
might happeh to 'sliow me, I was ever keenly 
sensible, aiwl always eager to show my sense 
of it. 

Young mpn I yked, because we chatted about 
things that suited our time of life; though indeed 
the habits which I had contracted latterlv, of 
severe study, anxious toil, and solicitude of 
mind, retidered me more serious than most of 
my age, ayJ gave me an air and tone of gravity 
^nore appropriate'to a weightier balance of years 
thaif had as yet crowde(^,on my head. 

The girls 1 liked, because they contributed, 
beyond all other earthly things, to my gratifica¬ 
tion and amusement, la no one pafticular did 
1 ever find more real relaxation than in a lively, 
wittily conducted flirtation witli an intelligent, 
habdsome girl. With hut^dredk have I flirted, 
and OB' tlfought file, no emubt, in love ^ith 
them. From an excessive degree of natural 
modest^ in my disposition, 1 had frequently an 
air'of basbfulncss which occasioned tlie colour 
to rise in my face: this was, I dare say, set 
down bymy, companion as the effect of a ten- 
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* , 

But»no: she was mistaken. It was caused by 
a sort of natural flurry and irrifability of 
nerves, which I hav^ not been able to subdue 
^r get rid of, even to this day. 

The feeling I invariably entertained for those 

who disliked me, was that of contempt. 

• • 

One may despise in two ways : there are two 
descriptions of this feeling. The one exi.sts in 
a haughty disdain; the other is evinced in a 
contempt of less dignified demeanour. The 
first is .entertained towards an exalted object: 
the last to one w’hicli is mean*, paltry, and dcs- 
picable. If I were to analyse the expressions of 
countenance* that^festified th^se different feel¬ 
ings, I should say, that the first is evinced by the 
indignant jjontraction of the brow, the proudly 
curled and scornful ^ : the last will be shovm 
by the cool look of indifference, the “sarcastic 
snee#, or even by a doAvnright laugh. Of thc.se 
two exemplifications, the "first alone will'belong 
to SotA the person disdaining, and the per^n 
disdained. 

The last of these feelings I haw entertained 
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towards no inconsiderable number of objects. 

One instance only I shall particularize, )?hich 

will be tlfat of a little insifpiificant, elderly cox- 

( 

comb, who had made a fai;ttine in India, in the 
rascally time.s <*<■ peculation and oppression, and 
had returned to his native country to share his 

wealth with a woman as foolish, addle-headed, 

WI 

and purse-proud as himself. 

Fond of parade and finery, and all the trum- 
}x?ry ostentation which money enables men to 
make, this couple, when they learned that I was 
not blessed with indejymdence, but was forecil 
to pursue the ihcauKof eamin*' one, thought pro- 
j)er to turn their backs upon me, not many days 
after I had receijed tlie }ifittour of an introduc¬ 
tion to them. 

These jiilly people I pitied, yet ^t the same 
tftne heartily despised. 

TlTl* dress of tlfis old Indian, as of most Orien¬ 
talists in this country, was i>erfet'Uy curious. 

4 

lusteall of imving one g(Kxl warm jjair of kersey- 
mbre pantaloons, to keep his shanks wann, he 
must need.s have tu'o pair of white calico trowsers 
on. Instead of a waistcoat, such as the fashion 
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of England prescribes to be worn, he dressed in a 
nasty-looking whity-brown thing 'of nankeen. 
Instead of a hat of black beaver, he’carried on 
his head a wide-Rrvmined, shallow-crowned ar¬ 
ticle of straw. Instead of way<in^ about in a 
decent-coloured coat, he was ridiculously con¬ 
spicuous in a red, flaring, pompadour jacket, or 
• ^ 
spencer. His neck was always thrown open, to 

the annoyance of every body that saw him: 
other annoyances also did he entail on Abose wdio 
happened to approach him too closely, by cer¬ 
tain odoriferous exhalaiions, for which he was 
deserving of pity. The spacx?'between his nos- 
tril- and upper lip %vas everlastingly bedaulied 
with snuff’, *of whidi he must have eon^umed at 
least three ounces a-day. His snuiF-bo.x was 
excessively^ large, made of embossed gold of 
eastern workmanshiy 

I have understood that once on a “time he 
had«been excessively stingy; as much given to 
hoardijig his money, as he was now wifiing to 
make a show with it; and that he^was parsimo¬ 
nious in a thousand little mean and paltry parti¬ 
culars. If a servant left him before his livery 
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was worn out, he would make a deduction from 
his wages, dven to a fraction: if a scrap of 
toast remafncd after brejikfast, he would care¬ 
fully deposit it in a vase, in, older that it might 
l)c demolished o* dinner, or by way of a lun- 
cdieon. Other oddities, too, I have heard of him, 
no^ worth mentioning. He had l)oeu much cap¬ 
tivated with the religious tenets of the Brah¬ 
mins, and was by many con.sidered as genuine 
a worshipper of the Hindoo triad, as any in 
Hindostan. His conversation was everlastingly 
running upon the .strange stories of the Hindoo 
mythology; of'f’ie mysterious monkey, and the 
sacred lotus, of Keylas, or rarmliso, and the 
devotion" or ratli^’r the wild‘enthusiasm of tl»e 
Suttees. The names of Bramah, Siva, Vishnu, 
Paravatis, and the whole conclave ot Hindoo 
d«ties, were as fiuniliar tp him, as the church 
catechism Is to a 'child brought up at a Simday 
school. 

AN INTERncmON IK THK MARKATIVI' 
or A PBW PAOES. 

I was continuing to peruse my MSS, when 
I was startled by a loud clatter io the adjoin- 
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ing room : this was the very apartment tenant- 
ed by* Mrs. Barbara Busby. With' what ex¬ 
pedition I could exert, I hastened to lehm what 
the cause of all this noise might be. The ex¬ 
clamations of my fair housekiepei sounded 
louder and more loud on my ear, at every 
step that brought me nearer to her chamber. 

“ Why, Barbara, what’s the matter ?” I said, 
on entering her room—“ what was that noise 
I heard ? and what was the cavise of y^wr call¬ 
ing out so loudly —l^s any body been robbing 
you ? I see the door has Ween opened in a molt 
unusual and violent manner. Wffat can all this 
mean ?” 

Thank Heaven*! ^here is^me one come 
to my assistance! but it distresses me that 
yourself should be at so much trouble. I was 
awakened by a vile wj^ch of a man, in a blacR 
gown,! tumbling plump down on my I)ed f the 
shod* awoke me instantly, and I screamed out 
on findijig that there was a man actually 'lying 
on my bed, whose groaning and snorting alter¬ 
nately proclaimed him drunk. With all the force 
I could muster up, I succeeded in pushing him 
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down ofF the bed, and there he lies like a pig in- 
the mire: the noise he made in falling must ha^e 
been that which alarme<4- you—I am so sorry 
you were awakened.” 

“ Then? he is, indeed,” I exclaimed, bold¬ 
ing die candle over his prostrate person >— 
his academicals bespoke him a gownsman, and 
I concluded that the history of his present con¬ 
dition was, that, having sat up late at some 
carousal out of college, be found himself unable 
to gain admission on hit; return home, and so 
sdught a bed at the inn. 

“ He mustV* d observed, “ have come into 
your room by mistake, I suppose. If you will 
throw your bet\gown ov^r *you, and get out of 
bed, we will drag this pig out into the pas¬ 
sage, and there leave him; for it i^ hardly de¬ 
corous he should be fot^nd tying here in the 
morbiiTg*.” 

Mrs. Busby acquiesced most thankfully in 
my proposal, making many moral reflec,tioDS on 
(he shocking and disgusting vice of intoxication; 
saying, that she had no notion st this time of 
any gentleman ever being drunk. 
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“You’re quite right, Barbara; but young 
men will be disorderly and frolicsdfne, in de¬ 
fiance of the rules of behaviour prescribed by 
society. Lord ! hflw, heavy the fellow is !” 

With considerable eflTorts, by.fQeass of pull¬ 
ing, dr^ging, pushing, and rolling, we ac¬ 
complished the task of turning the intruder into 
tlie passage; there we left him. I recommend- 
ed Barbara to lock her door, in order to prevent 
any farther intrusion hinting, that it,was pos¬ 
sible the gownsman ^might be shamming, and 
also observing that the •precaution of lockAg 
her door, whenever slie passed <he night at an 
inn at this famed city, woul^ not be unadvisable. 

With many exjfre§sions o^ gratitude from 
her, both for my assistance and advice, I re¬ 
turned to jpy fireside->-not before I had heard 
Mrs. Busby’s key g^ing in the lock. Thit 
gently creature retired to her couch,*del3Vered 
from* the alarms to which she had been ex- 

t 

posed and 1 continued the perusal of ray 
MSS. accompanied by the thorough base of the 
drunken gownsman’s nose. 
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THE NAKR.^TIVE RESUMED. 

The loftter sort of contempt, which I ?iave 
distinguished as disdain, have never had 
occasion to entertain towairds any one; because 
the chau^tFr wi'o is worth}' of being addrcs.sed 
with suen feelings, is of too generous and ex- 
altetl a nature not to inspire us with regard 
and admiration,— until .some powerful cause 
be afforded for witlidrawing these sentiments. 
It can (vily exist where men of exalted minds 
are born with hostile principles in great <jucs- 
tiohs; or break off tlie friendships and con¬ 
nexion which “1 i£r 1 hitherto existed between 


them. 

« 

There- remain (.Itut two.-tfispositions of mind 
for me to s|)eak of; the one of which is Hate: 
the other Lovt—I..ove, in its exalted, pure, 
devout, and rapturous sd^'; felt for one ob¬ 
ject dhly,* cherished above all other considera¬ 
tions, with an intensity^, an ardour, a Seal, 
which *itself alone could inspire. This{ how¬ 
ever, is not the place to dwell upon the indul¬ 
gence of this most delicious of human affections. 
Let me wait "for my chapter of disappointments. 
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The principle on which I hated was tliat of 
an insult offered to my vanity. A'susceptible, 
sensitive mind, can least bear, of any thing else, 
to have its self-lofe.mortified ; can least brook 
insinuations unfavourable to rithen the intel¬ 
lectual, or perhaps also personal conation 'of 
its possessor. 

I have thus far traced iny career to an im- 

portant period of man’s existence —• his just 

* 

launching into the wide world to seak a for¬ 
tune wherever the waves on wfiich his bark is 
tossed may impel him. 

All that I have said will siWHtnently show the 
reader with what an extreme degree of sensi¬ 


bility 1 was besie^Al; how a^ve my niind was 
to kindness, to disregard, to praise, to censure, 
to encouragement, to dislike. The bare men¬ 
tion of myself is a pijeof of it: it is not vanity, 
it is, sensibility makes me speak of • iSyself. 
Vanity implies an empty love of praise* or 


• In great men, it cannot with justice be defined<aa 
" empty love of praise.”—It assumes moi* the character 
of an ambition to assert what they feel is due to their 
merits. • 
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attention; of showing one’s self off before the 
eyes of thjj world, to be noticed or admired. 
No such ‘ feeling actuates me while speaking 
thus of myself; therefore,nb charge of vanity 
can be imputi\^lc to me. The nature, indeed, 
of this work forms, in itself, a sufficient excuse 
for the necessary egotism which appears in it. 
I do not pretend to say that I have not, nor 
tliat I always had not, a certain share of vanity, 
as all mijen have; and-1 sliould much regret 
if I bad not been sensible^ of one of the most 
gr&tifying feelings of which the heart -of man 
is capable. 

Independent as niy spirit was, when left to 
exercise* itself by, itself; ,yfct it was, notwith¬ 
standing all^the philosophy it summed up to 
its aid, considerably depressed by th<it reflection 
o^dependence constantly presented to it. This 
was ah andless source of vexation ; a vehement 
cause of irritating my sensibilities: it <ook 
away ft good deal of that liberal air,, which 
during the recklessness of the best part of boy- 

m. 

hood I had assumed, and plunged me some¬ 
what back again into a diffidence of manner 
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before certain people; never l^fore strangers, 
but flequentlv before those who had* been ac¬ 
customed to know, me at an earlier period of 
my existence as a sfiy* child. Such is the force 
of early habits; they will still>4»-recurring, 
whether good or bad, after a period of disu^ 
however long. Hence I was frequently assaile<k 
with my ancient malady of not being myself. 
Strangers would wonder what had come to me, 
and ctmceive I was indisposed; I mean those 
who had not known, me from my childhood. 
Distress* had crossed m*?, and melancholy be¬ 
sieged me. I was everlastingP^ out of spirits, 
and wore a constant lodi of dejection. I felt 
I w'as not on a leyeWn station with my rela¬ 
tives, whose 'affluence afforded tliem all the 
enjoyment* and luxuries of life. This was a 
feeling at which phi^fsophy would scoff; still 
the comparison I drew between their’s and my 
own Condition was surejy not gratifying. 

Wb(*is there who. will be pedant enough to 
deny the truth of the common rgmark, that 
boyhood is the happiest period of human life ? 
As long as there is an absence froA care, from 
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th^ht, from ^solicitude; a free indulgence in 
animal ^rits,—-a Insing must be happy.' But 
this i^, a' condition that is enjoyed at no period 
of life but boylj(X>di Whaf period, then, can be 
so happy^ '9'he homage paid to great men, 
the gratification of vanity which talent enjoys 
its tribute, is, no doubt, intensely delightful; 

I < 

but then tliere is the f)erpetual gaading struggle 
of keeping up the reputation already acquired, 
and the apprehension of possibly forfeiting it. 
This affords a picture of, but a fretful state of 
existence: so surrouaded too are thcigreat by 
envy, malice,''and detraction, not less than by 
admiration and praise. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A REMINISCENCE OF THE ONLY PL’Ei^SVfRABLE 
PERIOD IN THE A CTHOR’s'CHILDHOOD. 

I DO not pretend to mucl^,piety; but I am 
always willing to thank Heaven for any little 
happiness Jliat it piay have vouchsafed nic in 
the course of mjf life. My childhood was .so 
miserable that I have double cauSo for recol¬ 
lecting one shortepcriod of bliss which chequered 
it. After a lapse offexty-throe yearsr tt)D*kind- 
ness of Madame Gerard still lives freshly in my 
memory. The tcndeAiess with which she used 
to treat me, a poor sickly, fretful child as 1 was, 
still has {lower to soften my hearrin its most 
harsh and unamiable moods. I may well lie 
c 
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excused for flying back to the mention of this 
one monieirt of hkppy innocence. 

When J was taken by the excellent person, 
whose name stands upon mj’ page, to her resi- 
dence in the south-west of France, I was very 
nearly seven years old. She lived in a pretty re¬ 
tired little chateau on the banks of the Gironde. 

In the most lovclj season of'the year I passed 
my time, from June to the end'of September, 
in a perfect clysium. 

The sight of so beautiful a country, the li¬ 
berty of rambling amidst scenes that were new 
to me, was a greater joy ami recreatitm than 
my heart liad yet ki*>wn. I wandcrt?d, without 
the sens^ of fatigue, over WQody sla,N*8 and rich 

I • 

▼alleys, picking flowers or jlretending to take 
views of the cottages near the banks of tlu- 
rit/er, while my kiiul compankn would explain 
all thc.,j>art8 of tlie wide*\»icture of vegetation 
before me, directing my eyes to the tracts ol 
meadosv, of corn, and vAic plantations, in suc- 
ces»un. So strong were the impressions made 
OD me by dU 1 saw, tluit to tiiis day do 1 rc- 
foemlier the^happy inoraii^s we used to jiass in 
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wandering to look at the labours of the peasants 
during the period of the vintage.' And again, 
in tlie evenings, I recollect well their jocund 
dances upon the^ene of their morning’s labour. 
There is not a wild flower of oljjvhich she used 
to cull, and tell me the name of, that I do' not 
to this day look at with pleasure, and regret as 
I pass it. Thfire is not A stream that does not 
whisper in it*s babblings of those happy days I 
passed on the banks of the Gironde. ^ 

Madame Gerard was about'the age of thirty- 
six; her husband was, an officer in the ai^v; 
she was by birth an Englishwoman, and an 
acquaintance of my mother’s family. On her 
marriage %he quitted her country foe that of 
her husband, ^he used, at distant intervals, to 
visit England to see her friends, by which she 
recovered the «ftteero^ which she had in some^de- 
gree forfeited by i^er marrilge with a-yrench- 
man: so strong were the mutual prejudices 
erf the two nations, *at that period, tin the 
occasion of one of these visits she saw me, and 
took compassion on my weakly appearance, and 
soon won me by her engaging manner to agree 
G 2 
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to be taken with lier for a season into I'ranre. 
Her husband'was at that time engagetl in the 
duties of hjs })rv)fession, and she was left by 
herself to pass the pi riod of Id's absence, in the 
various ])ursuits wliich lier cli'gant and accom¬ 
plished mind was fitted to enjoy. From her I 
imbibed a love for drawing, which I have ever 
since cherished. IMnsic too sluf instru<-ted me 
in, to an extent that would have enabled me 
s(«)n to have made progress in it, had 1 kept it 
up after I left her: I regret sincerely that I 
never did, as I consider niyself as having lost a 
delighlfid resource.^ 

Her natural wit w:ts not inferior to her ac¬ 
quired l,nowledge ; the airs svhieh flic used to 
play and accranpany with her voice were fri- 
quently composed by herself, and the words, tcs>, 
she»usetl occasionally to su|)j)ly. *’l''or some time, 
fragments of thestf airs wonV;! cling to my jiii - 
mory; but every trace of them has been ^ for 
years and years effaced.* I should not even 
reaollcct eitlicr the words or the airs, w'ere I t<i 
hear them sung to me again. 

In a Fren<^ book that 1 possess, tliere is a 
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stanza forming part of a son^, writien on a blank 
leaf. As the book is one of those ^few wliich I 
have preserved f^nce I was quite young, it may 
not be impossible that this stanza might have 
been written in it bj' me when these songs were, 
some of them, fresh in my memory. If such is 
the case, I ma}- percliancu be giving the rca3er 
a fragment of one of Madame Gerard’s songs, 
by insiTting it: — 


‘‘ Je n’aiiiuii jumais de la vie, 

Ht ne payorai que de froideur, 

Celiii (jui aurait la foKt? 

De vouloir captive? men ca?ur. 

41 a libortd, point d’esclavage ; 

Jeiie vqiix^maU obei*. 

Du ciel je rcyiis en partake 
Un ctBur qu’on ne peut attendrir, 

* Un coqjir qu’on ne peut attendi-ir." 
r 

I have often wished to kimw the'aicAelong- 
ing to this fragment: if it really forms a part 
of one of Madame Gdrard’s songs, I can only 
say, that the person who shall sing it as be- 
witchingly as she did, must have* no ordinary 
combination of vivacity, archnessi and simpli- 
city. The whole charm of voice, of person, of 
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manner and attitude, which she possessed, when 
she sung, was peculiarly her own. 

The bitter moment of iny^ departure from 
her, drew from me many sighs and tears; many 
criminations <57Tie cruel letter which demanded 
my return to my parents; many protestations 
th^t I would love her as long as I lived. 

In our rambles we liecamc acquainted (from 
often meeting them) with a Scotch family of 

i 

the name and clan of. The gen¬ 

tleman had thought it prudent to withdraw 

I 

from his own country, in consequence of the 
unfortunate result of a duel, in which a near 
relative jjad fallen by hjis hand. The occasion 
of the encounter had, I believe, lieen a dispute 
relative to certain hereditary property. 

This family was not a large one; i hoy and 
three gij;Is«con.stititted the ^iholc of it. One of 
the girls was a perfect little angel. Madame 
Gerari used to encourage my playing with 
these children ; hut of all of them, my favou¬ 
rite was EllSh. They were constantly at the 
cottage of Madame G. and wc as often joimnl 
the party at the Chateau de-. I have long 
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forgotten the name. We Jived jit opposite 
sides of the wood, and a pretty winding lane 
througli its niaz(^ always afforded a good ex- 
cuse for mutual vi^ts. How many a happy 
hour did our little party aijoyiST the brow' of 
that wood, where it was skirted by the river 
and its rich verdant banks ! 

The pang J felt in parting with Madame 
Gerard, was divided by that which, the loss of 
my young companions caused^ me. Ellen was 
about two years yoanger than myself; the boy, 
her brfltlier, about thr^* years older—just ten 
years old. Of hej sistersj, one was a year and 
a half older than Ellen j the other was, if I re- 
member right, quift an infaift. I had a great 
affection for this family, and therefore find 
pleasure in bein^ thus minute. 

No very long /line after my j-eturn to 
England, I heard, in a letter from Sladame 
Gertird, to my very great sorrow, that ^as my 
youngi friends were playing in their usual haunt 
by the river side, picking flowers, ajjd gamboling 
about on the bank, the boy fell in, and was 
dashed away by the rapidity of’the current. 
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amid the sc,reams- of his poor little playmates, 
and the careless servant that attended them. 

f 

The loss of this line child, his only son, 
struck so sensibly in>on the 'heart of the father, 
that he quiTtc3 the scene of his distress, and 
removed to Marseilles, where he shortly after 
dh-d himself, of a fe\ier. 

These severe and repeated losses induced his 
unhappy liuly to (piit a country which har¬ 
boured so many bitter recollections for her. 
Accordingly she came ovef with her remaining 
children to Scotland. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER I. 

DISAPPOINTMI^TS IN tOVE. 

1 AM now about to pass'from the recital of 
wliat happi»es8 1 cjijoyed in my childhi^^d, to 
that which belong^ to an age approximating the 
limit of manhood. I am about to speak of mo- 
ments the sweetest, yet, at the same time, the 
most bitter of my life: on which are depesdent 
causes’ not the least powerful of all that have 
conduced to the meldhcholy and moroseness, 
now so long characteristics in my habits of life. 

The utmost limit to which myShnals have 
been hitherto pursued, is that of twenty-three. 
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I now revert to tliat of fifteen, at whicli period 
I was about to qViit school ;*an(l shall speak of 
the events belonging to the six months succeetl- 
ing it. At that point, a chesm of aljout five 
years will be left unsupplied ; it is occujried by 
the various Incidents of a college career, which 
being very numerous, could not }K)Ssibly be 
Amprised in the liniits of this work. As they 
arc somewhat singular and characteristic, and, I 
might venture to think, not uninteresting, they 
shall be, *at prejicnt, suppres.sed, with the view 
of forming a work by theinselves, should any 
further ac<iuaint!ince lie encouraged with the 
life of an Old Ilacholor. 

If the lovely vineyards, smiling,valleys, and 
verdant groves, that decorat* the banks of the 
Gironde, are dear to my recollection, no less 
so, are the heath-clad moun^ins Und tlark 
fir grgves,that suproimd Lock Fine. Inverary 1 
thy stem lieuuties are as dear to me, ds the 
mildej scenes, the more glowing richness of 

southern France. ‘ 

« 

I was speaking some time ago of a violent 
illness which the dissoluteness of my schoolboy 
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days had in their latest stage brought on. For 
tl»c^p<iq)osc of recruiting my ^ealtlt; I was sent 
on an expedition to the hills and brjjes of Scot¬ 
land, during my^holidays,— (iny last Midsum- 
mer holidays). I was to quit school the ensuing 
Christmas. 

Having lingered some days at F.dinburgh, 
a place which I shall ever •remember with plea¬ 
sure, on accofint of the extreme hosjiitality and 
kindness which I met with during^my stay 
there, I liastened up the ctmntry to Perth 

and Aberdeen, from tjience to Banff and ^n- 

• 

veriiess. In niy return, I passed a delightful 
day or two in the neighbourhood of the Fall 
of Fyers, ki the pyijuit of nyr favouri^j^diver¬ 
sion of fly-fishing. In fine weather, when the.se 
mountainous regions are lit up with a bril¬ 
liant sun* I kn»w no scene more interestingly 
romantic. The blue lakes, <heir shaggy and 
precipitous sides, the dark nodding crags of 
rock, and fantastic Roughs, under whi?h the 
boat ^ides in silence, all impress the soul with 
a thrilling awe, to the peculiar sensation of 
which it is difficult to give expresswn. 
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In my way towards Lochs Lomond and 
Kattrine, I* was clelayed for some days at In¬ 
verary, an(J thus it befel. I was rambling by 

the side of the Loch, when heard the voices 

1 

of people descending the side of the mountain ; 

I looked back; I gazed with erniestness; I 

felt that I assuredly remembered the features 

o? the lady who was the foremost of the party ; 

and this remembrance was an iihmediate clue 

to another, which discovered in the features 

of one of her daughters those of my former 

plf^mate, Ellen * * * . I instantly has- 

« 

tened to renew an acquaintance which had now 
long slumbered, and had, perhaps, been on the 
part qC this lad;^ forgotten. Of ule she cer¬ 
tainly could not have'had the slightest recol¬ 
lection : I yr^ so altered. We were soon, 
ho^yever, again acquainted. The intr^uction, 
and it» attendant ♦explanations, awakened some 
painful feelings ; but time had- allayed their 
bitterness. 

• I was invited to her residence, whfther I 
accordingly^^accompanied the party, and took 
up my abo^e under that roof, beneath which 
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I was destined to experience a state of bliss, of 
whjch humanity i^" once, anA oncc^only, per¬ 
mitted to taste. 

That roof noV no longer exists. I have 
since—^long since-—visited the spot where dt 
once stood. I have paused over it, and shed 
a tear to the memory of my early affection. 

. While I lingered on it, ^my heart, cold as *it 
had grown, *was rendered transitorily sensible 
of the emotions it had once felt. I have heard 

somewhere a song which begins— 

• 

i‘ ’Twas here that fitst I lost my heart. 

And here it fondly trembles still; 

Too deeply sunk thafrearly smart 
^or time to quench, for mirth to kill.” 


I declare, though it is a^i»§what bold de¬ 
claration* thatal would be willing t^go gver 
the wearisome stage of my efcistence ag§in, for 
the^sake of enjoying the pure enthusiasm of soul 
I felt at the period* of my youth, of which I 
am s|)eakipg. The paspion which was cher^h- 
ed then, must in vain be courted after the first 
occupation of the heart,'—in vain be sought for 
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in any second object of regard, or be chal¬ 
lenged at 'any period of life more advanced 
than that of its bloom. 

Now I can fancy _^inyself,‘uttering all this 
extravagance, if Jl were yet a young man ; but 
^ I am not a young man, but a musty and 
morose old bachelor, let me express something 
wnich is more in character with nay years and. 
disposition—certainly m ore-tr ue, and infinitely 
less rhapsodical. 

It is all very wen, njitn.'for young men to 
ravo about love, and to make ridiculous pro-w 
testations of the purity of the feeling, and the 
respect which they eittertain towards the object 
of their admiration, ^hatjanore delights them, 

I should like to know^ than to kiss the hand 
’or the cheek qf their mistressWhat greater 
picteire of happiness could they imagine than 
that of, holding her clasped in their embrace ? 

I know, from my (Jwn experience, that none 
could be more delightful, none more desirable. 


I remember full well jthe sensation I experi¬ 
enced at kissing the hand of my mistress; I 
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ness had not repressed me, hjive kissed her 
cheek'at the same time ; but though f did not 
proceed so far, in my soul I longed to do so. 
I panted with raptdre at the idea of pressing 
my lips to hers, of imbibing heV sweet breath, 
and bending my eyes over the sparkling lan¬ 
guish of her own. 

Yet, does all this deliglit in proximity to 
the object of our passion, act on a principle 
completely pure ? Assuredly so, if one is to 
believe what lovers ai:p saying every day, and 
Iiave said ever since the eJeation of the world— 
or rather have sworn; for a lov«r cannot speak 
in any less impassioned tone than that of an 
oath, either by the e;^cl of his irwstress, oi :ome 
other feature about her. As often as he does 
so, in attestation of the purity of hi% passjpn. 1 
maintain he perjures himself: he tells a vast 
untrutlj. But it is all very excusable; If do 
not find fault with the ^perjury itself; I only 
wish to ^ow that a perjury is committed. Il do 
not blame the passion; I only wish to explain' 
that it does not consist of that essential purity, 
whiefc people who are in love, obstinately and 
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rhapsodically declare it to be. There is more of 
the sensual in it, than young persons, in their first 
attachmetit, dare acknowledge to themselves. 

4 

Individual experience, individual consciousness, 
is the proojf of the validity of my assertions: a 
genuine authority, which surely can not have 
deceived me. 

Ellen ******* was, when I renewed 
my acquaintance with her, one of the loveliest 
young r-reatures I had ever seen in my life, as 
far as it had then gone, or that I have ever 
^en since. The first glance I caught of her 
face, taught me that I was desperately in love; 
at least I judge by the symptoms: I never was 
hap 7 ,y except wben by Ksr side, or in her pre¬ 
sence ; I never could think or speak of any 
thing ''r any body else but herself: her name 
was as perpetually on my *lips as her image 
was* present to my heart. To be able to show 

her the slightest attention was a delight to me; 

«• 

to hold her hand in the dance, or stand by her 
side, was^ a source of rapture; to see another 
blessed with that distinction was the most cruel 
cause of distress, agitation, and unhappiness. 
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Being at that time entitled to *look forward 
to a tolerably handsome independence, I de¬ 
termined to enjoy it jvith my sweet Elfen, and 
jio one else. It was a young age, indeed, at 
which I resolved on matrimony, and if it had 
taken place, I might at this time have had 
grandsons of twenty years or older: that it 
should take place, however, I was most earnestly 
anxious; I felt that I could never be happy 
but in the society of her I loved and as’Ellen 
(lid not repel my addresses, I looked forward 
confidently to the realizati()n of my wishes. 

To be sure, how amusing I, uSed at one time 


to think it, to,watch the flirtations of children : 
they are quite as great coquettes Ss their elddVs. 
I have witnessed just as amusing flirtations 
between little boys and girls, at a danet|» as 
I have ever seen conducted amongst young 
men and* women. I remember once a tiny red¬ 
headed* urchin squatting Jiimself on an ottoman, 
and gazing for a full quarter of an hour without 
moving, at a little dimpled good-natured liioking 
belle, of scarcely more than six years of age. 

I had not been at Inverary above a week. 
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before our pt.rty received an invitation to go 
down to the west of England, to pass some time 
with a Yamily of cousins , at Bath. I accom¬ 
panied them thither, and” had the pleasure o|, 
sitting by the side of Ellen during the whole 
journey. This was thorough felicity; it was 
not, however, destined to be of very long dura¬ 
tion. My holidays had already reached their 
termination. A letter which I received from 
homejf in answer to one from myself, mention¬ 
ing that I was at Bath, contained an admoni¬ 
tion to hasten away to school withbut delay. 
This was a b2tt<.'r summons, notwithstanding it 
was softened down by a tolerably handsome re- 
mftlance, and''a paternal blessing, of which two, 
it is needless to say, that any schoolboy will 
murl;*prefer the former. e 

I shall-never forget the misery in which I 
passed the night preceding my departure; 
the tears that I shed;. the sighs that 1 Rented ; 
the earnestness and transport of serrow and 
regard \Yith which I called aloud upon the name 
of my mistress. Sleep was out of the question : 
it was not courted; repose was not solicited; 
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the only pleasure or satisfactiot\ afforded me 
was thek indulgence of my grief. 

The moment it had dawned, up I hastened 
and dressed myself. *l hurried along the streets, 
Ti'om the hotel at which I lodged, '(at that time 
such a place was not called hotel,) to the spot 
where the house stood in which Ellen lived. 

I placed myself in front of thfe windows, which 
I fancied might belong to her bedroom. I 
paced up and down before them, gazing ™ 
them, while I recalled^ every Kappy moment 
which I had spent in comj»iny with her; every 
feature of her face, every smjie which had 
i)eamed across it; every sweet word which had 
dropped from Rer lips in our conversations. , 

From this indulgence of passion and regret, 
I was called away by ||ie summons o^ the 
clock, which warnAl me, that in less than a 
quarter of an hour, the coach, by*which*a plSce 

had bqpn engaged fbr .me, would start for 

• ^ 

London; with reluctance I withdrew, though 
with haste; with an unwilling mind, though 
with forced and rapid steps. 

To the great amusement of Ellen’* friends 
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at Bath, we ^carried on a correspondence witli 
each other. Really, as far as I recollect, it 
was, oi? my part, as little rhapsodical—as cool 
and reasonable, as could have been expected 
from a boy, whose head was a good de^i 
crammed with the love of those trumpery ro¬ 
mance pamphlets, which schoolboys buy and 
devour, as zealously as they do gingerbread or 
gooseberries. 

Aj for the letters of Ellen they were always 
revised, previously to their being dispatched, 
by a governess, undfr whose discreet supervision 
they were soijietimes written. ’ This woman was 
a good-natured soul, and used to favour me her- 
i^lf with a line of conifort nov^ and then to 
tell me how my love was looking, and that she 
thought of me. lj|ifact, I fancy I must have 
been rather a bore to Ellen, for I used to be 
niost 'importunate in my requests, that she 
would not fail to write f and bothered her not 
uhfrequently with sundry gentle upbraidings 
for negligence, if she chanced to omit letting 
me hear from her, at least once in ten days. 

It wfis not without the addition of certain 
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promises, that I should revisit Bath on my 
next ‘liberation from school, that I was re¬ 
conciled to obeying the letter demanding my 
departure. What \fas my rage, then, and dis- 
’ appointment, when I was informtd, just as the 
wished-for termination of my school career 
was approaching, that it was positively ne¬ 
cessary I should accept an’invitation to pass 
the winter in town. 

The intelligence was distraction to m@. All 
the. hopes of soon agaiq seeing Ellen, which had 
buoyed ijp my spirits tht'ough the tedium ot 
the interval between Midsumwr and Christ- 
mas, vanished by the stroke of a pen. Under 
the impulse of my *ii!dignationy I sent a fu¬ 
rious epistle home, declaring that I would 
not go to town, nor to'ijiiny other plaqg than 
that which contaitfed my adorable Ellen. The 
name of home, I said, was intfifferenf to \ne, 
unlesssit purported the spot where she was 
to be found, and unless it was cheered by her 
smiles, and graced by her loveliness. Mean-' 
while, to complete the romance, I was in a 
high fever. The answer which I received to 
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this rhapsody i consisted of a sober quiet re¬ 
monstrance, explaining to me that I w^s an 
excessively ungrateful and graceless varlet to 
refuse returning to my b.e^ friends, after hav¬ 
ing been absent from them now a considerable 
time. By way of some comfort, nevertheless, 
a hope was suggested, that I might possibly see 
my mistress again at no very remote period. 
The letter ended by an admonition to be less 

violent in future; to return to _ reason, and 
* ■ 

be thankful that I had a home to come to, and 

r 

friends willing to rcctive me. 

This salutaFj’ epistle brought me, in some 
measure, to my senses again. I suppose, if I 
had not receirV*d it, I sHould have grown calm 
of myself, and have been my own admonitor 
upsK'some little refl^ection, and after the first 
transports of passion had subsided. Neverthe- 
less, the hope of seeing Ellep- again was the 
main inducement for the recovery of ipy com¬ 
posure. With this object before my eyes, I 
went home with more cheerfulness than I ima¬ 
gined I could have assumed. My tranquillity was 
not destifted to be of very long duration. I had 
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not been at home above a fortnight, before a 

% 

letter from the governess I spoke cif-^just now, 
informed me that the whole party of^visitants at 
Bath were going* back directly to Scotland.— 
Edinburgh was the 'place of their destination'; 
and as soon as the spring commenced, they were 
to be re-established amidst the rocks and glens 
of the Highlands. 

A word or two of reminiscence was add¬ 
ed in a fair round hand by EUen. I kissed 

. * 

this little postscript a thousand times; and 
my first exclamation, ^when 1 had concluded 
the perusal of the letter, was, “ How am I to 
follow them there ?—I hav*C neither the means 
nor the opj»)rtunity—I sliajl never see her again 
I am certain !” 

This stroke of distress threw me into all the 
frenzy untier wj;iich I have already cTescrihed 
myself as suffering, which •terminated* in a 
mopiilg solitary melancholy. Nothing could af- 
ford*me comfort, or dssuage the poignatjcy of 
my anguish, for a considerable time ; I was en¬ 
tertained by nothing, and repelled all attempts 
to coax me into cheerfulness. 
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Time, Jiowever, which is able to mitigate 
the seve:a£* smarts, of course brought some 

i> 

alleviation to mine ; it was a very long interval 
though before I could either 'rise in the morn- 
ing or lay my head upon my pillow at night, 
without giving vent to my distress, without 
recounting the charms of my mistress, and 
&welbng upon her various beauties,—her lan¬ 
guid dark blue eyes—her light flawing hair— 
her delicate oval face—the soft outline of her 
small Grecian nore—her arched eyebrows, some 

sliides darker than her hair—the soft tint of 
0 

her cheek—her dimpled chin—the slendeijness 
of her throat—the snows of her neck. All these 
beauties became gradually less and less con- 
Stantlj^present to my recollection, in the midst 
of the college avocations and pursuits to which 
I (SuliSequently addressed myself. Change of 
place^ cha,nge of, scene, change of society—how 
much does it efface impressions once the most 
deejiiy stamped on the hvart! 

, At length, after an interval of about six 
years—after the lapse of that chasm which I 
have left unsupplied in this narrative, and sub- 
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sequently to the attainment of my twenty-se¬ 
cond 3’ear, I once again saw Ellen, .i^he was 
much grown, and considerably altered : her 
features, had beoome larger, which, I think, 
is seldom an improvement; it was none to her. 
Her complexion I did not think quite so soft 
and fair as it had previously appeared to me. 
Still she was very lovely., Her hair had be¬ 
come a good deal darker: perhaj)S this was 

an improvement. I felt the sparks of my old 

•# 

flame kindle in my breast; and, alas! I also felt 
tlie neccssit}^ of extin'gukhing them as they ro:*#f 
by the* cold and chilling reflection that their 
encouragement would be iit^’ain. The rever¬ 
sal of my Wbrmer prospects of independence, 
will explain all this without farther detail. 

I have thus already laid before the reader 
two bitter Instances of disappointment: tlie oiie 
in having my love snatched /rom jne, ,when 
the possession of her might have been possible; 
the other, in being tdhtalized with having her 
in my iSeach, when the possession of her was to 
be despaired of. 

From this moment I bade adieu tq all hopes 

H 2 
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of calling Ellen my own. My sweetest recollec¬ 
tions, I 'fSk'peat it, have ever reverted to the 
passion her charms had once inspired. What 
is the true cause that this first passion is so de¬ 
lightful, so superior to any subsequent emotions 
of a similar nature ? I have already declared 
that the world of Leanders does but rave and 
talk nonsense, when it swears that the passion 
consists in purity. It'is no such thing; the main 
secret of its charm consists in its novelty ; it is 
the novelty of /he feeling that renders the 
burning ecstacy of love so delicious; it is 
because it is new to us, and we do not compre¬ 
hend it, that we magnify it beyond all just and 
true bounds, and make such gross cnistakes ii» 
our idea- and definition of it? After a time, 
when these impulses have been* felt once or 
tw#ce“over, we understand their mix'ed compo¬ 
sition, a little batter than at first; carnal sen¬ 
sations—(I wish to speak plainly, not grossliy,)— 
and «ot Platonicism, is the essential in all* pas¬ 
sions of love, in the first just as much as in 
subsequent impulses. There is no wonder in 
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this ;—man is a composition himseiF: surely it 
is reasonable that the principle upon which the 

t 

prolonging of liis^race depends, should Ixt of 
a mixed quality like himself. Nor is it any 
w(jnder that he should magnify the nature of a 
feeling, whose first possession of him must ne¬ 
cessarily so much bewilder him. With what a 
formidable phalanx is his heart at once sur- 
prised and stormed !—by hopes and fears, solici¬ 
tude, tenderness, jealousy, impetuosity, impa¬ 
tience, desii'e, timidisy, delight! 

1 recollect making a c^pge theme (of which 
the thesis was, “ Mens hominum novitatis avi- 
da,") pursue an* exemplification of this sort: 
this I might have done by way of a jolce at that 
time, for I used to treat most of college 
impositions as*jokes or nuisances; yet, jolce as 
I tnight have intended it to be, on adfcount of 
it% absence from all academical gravity, yet it 

* m 

was ^not the less true. This is my cool and 
serious declaration, now my youth has long ago 
withered; and with it too, all its sportiveness, 
as the dying Emperor says of Sis soul. Yet 
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Still I anTj^clhied to agree with my old friend 
Horace, that “ one may speak the truth, though 
it is accompanied by a smile.” 

The series of disappointments which will 

be seen subseqxiently to thicken upon me, are 

so disagreeable to my recollection, that I wil- 
n 

lingly pause awhile before I enter upon the 
labyrinth in which they confounded me. 

The recollection of my boyhood, unhappy, as 
for the most part It was, still does not induce 
ifiFio alter the opinion which I have previously 
expressed, relative to the comparative happiness 
of that portion of t£e human career. I say 
this with reference to boyhood in general; but 
with res^eSt to the boyhood past at school, in 
particular^ there are distinctions to be drawn. 
Wh6n boys have come to a ceitain degree of 
strength, and have gained possession for them¬ 
selves of the fortress of security, and freedom 

f 

from molestation; then, they are at full liberty 
to 'enjoy themselves, and then they will pro¬ 
nounce their time happy. But previously to 
this hard-earned period, while they are yet 
weak and subject to drudgery, such as was 
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exercised towards little boys in my TSine, they 
have a lot by no means enviable, ^hese recol¬ 
lections lead ra^ to the mention of" matters, 
which- shall form the subject of a separate 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

“a digression, llJ' WHICH THE OLD AND NEW 
• STYLE OF SCHOOLUOy IS CONTRASTED.” 

iVlY attention being called to a subject soj 
much more intere;sting to it, = I forgot to men¬ 
tion, th£tr“tvhen at Bath I used occasionally 
to ramble about with three or four fine boys, 
who«were like myself, in the fuK* enjoyment of 
the holidays'. Thbir wild and noisy manner 
suggests to ray mind the following observations. 

The‘‘old stylo of schoolboy is as different to 
the new, as my old grandmother’s coal-scuttle 
bonnet and tiuge ruffles would be to the gay 
Leghorns andicuffs of the present day. 

The principle upon wjhich schoolboys in my 
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juvenile days used to act, was that of stuffing 

themselves most enormously in th«? holidays, 

• . . . “ . / 

and exercising the* most incorrigible mischiefs 

whilst at school. 

Every family used to be agog, just at tin 
approach of the vacation, to hear the mischiev 
ous pranks of dear Johnny and his 'playmates 

(as they were called,) during the last half-yea 

• 

or (luarter at school. The question as»to ho^ 

much he had improved, was not made of nearl 

so great importance, as* that which demande 

how many gates he had bpnken—how man 

cliipkens he had “ knocked over”—how man 

tin kettles lie had titd to the ta'is of how raan 

unfortunate mewling cats—how many pigs h 

I)ad set to swim in a horse-pond—h(#v man 
• * * ^ 
terriers he had Sent in after them—how man 

badger-baitings he had witnessed—iTow man 

orchfyrds he had robbed—how many Lati 

Grammars he had burnt at the termination < 

the period of schooling, in attestation of tl 

glee with which he sung “ Duke domupi'"- 

how many old women he had teiVifiod wit 

black masks, turnip lanterns, and hollo 

H 5 
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groans-^ow many snobs he had thrashed— 
how many .black eyes and bloody noses he had 
mutually given and received—and, to sum up 
the whole, how- many floggings he had expe¬ 
rienced for these sundry and notable freaks— 
^these redoubted manifestations of spirit and 
pickleism. 

Johnny was never tired with gratifying the 
curiosity of the inquirers; he would go over 
the tale again arid again, with unabated glee, 

new vigour, and a »'ouder vociferation. At 

each clause of the delightful recitation, every 

body present was bound to laugh; and each 

showed himself^eager to testify his approbation, 

by crSiifihing something nice into the dear 

Pickle’s laws, in which the powers of perpetual 
«* •'. . . 
mCtion were most assuredly developed, in the 

consttmt falking' and munching, and munching 

and talking, with which they were alternately 

engaged. 

' No other conversation could be relished 
while Jolinny related “ how bravely he had 
stood up t» farmer Jolt’s plough-boy, and how 
he soused him in tha dirty ditch, close by the 
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farjn-yard, after having thrashed hutf soundly." 

. The chorus of laughter tljat succeeded 

this narrative v/,^ universal, and the boy was 
encouraged in being as uproarious and mis¬ 
chievous, as it was possible for him to be. 

No jokes were ever listened to with more de¬ 
light, than those which were made at the ex¬ 
pense of the schoolmaster: his love of good 
living, or the rotundfty of his proportions; his 
deep portentous voice was * imitated, and his 
pompous consequential strut and manner puT 
on ; and, generally speaking, ^the representation 
was good; and though droll, not very much 
of a caricffture. 

No less than with the master himSSTf^was his 
kitchen found fault with, and condemned. 

“ Confound •iho nasty, under-done mufton, 
and the ‘ stick-jaw’ pudding, Vhich*is criimmed 
down, our throats to take away our appetite for 
the meat which is to follow. Yes! pudding be¬ 
fore meat! . .. Confound the old Doctor! I wish 
he had the pudding crammed down his own 
throat, every time that he jaws' me^ for cribbing 
apples, confound him!” 
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This Elegant and spirited ay^ostrophe wopld 
never fail to^elicit peals of laughter all found the 
table; on the subsiding of wji'ich, a grave.disf 
cussion would take place upon the vile manner 
in which boys were uniformly fed at school; 
and an exhortation was addressed to Johnny 
to make the most of his time while at home, 
while he could get good, well-done, brown, 
roast beef, and nice hot mince-j)ies, cakes, cus¬ 
tards, and apple-dumplings, to his heart’s 
CfSttent. 

< 

Meantime, mamma would follow up the exhor- 
■s, '■ 

tation by a practical illustration of its cogency, 
evinced in the poking of a large desseft spoon in 
a parallfnihe with Johnny’s mouth, and thereby 
transferring to his jaws a huge piece of sweet-' 
ine^. If the dessert was not* yet upon the 
table, Johnny was‘ helped to bursting, for the 
seventh or eighth time, perhaps* to duck,^ or 
fowl, *or goose, or turkey, as it might happen. 

“ ‘There was only a leetle morsel left, ancl that 
was nothing for a fine, strong school-hoy, to 
eat up.” 

Notwithstanding ma/nnia’s assertion, that it 
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was iiaihing," this “ leetle morsel^ infre¬ 
quently amounted to half a duck, or three-parts 
of a chicken. 

I wonder very nlucii that ^these indulgent 
mammas did not manage to kill their boys, by 
giving them a surfeit; but it seems they did 
not; and I can only accoup^ for it, by conclud¬ 
ing that the digestive powers of the old style of 
schoolboy, habitually acquired a strength, one 
liundred times greater than tliat pos.sessed by 
the digestion of the moj-e moderate schoolboy 
of the present day. 

In further distinction to the cormorant, his 
predecessor,Hhe mo4ern schoolbc^, is, generally 
speaking, quiet and decorously manne»«^»never 
prating, but when he is spoken to; and when 
he gives art onswjr, or makes a remark,^oe/ net 
do it in a loud, roaring voice, ae if he wesc in 
the plsTy-ground at school, bellowing for a wager 
with fiis companions. 

Inquh-y is more particularly addressed ta 
him as to the acquisition^ (such as •dley are) 
that he has gained at school, than jvith refer¬ 
ence to the sort of pudding he eats, or how 
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rauch«ischief he has accomphshed. In fact 

I know no instance more characteristic of the 

♦ 

comparative uncoutimess of the last, and the 
improved* civilizathm pf 'che present age, than 
that which is afforded in the different bearings, 
tone, air, manner, and disposition of the school¬ 
boy of the present and preceding century. 

I have been speaking of boys as they are-seen 
at home. As to their conduct at school, it will 
of course always be mischievous; it is in hu- 
tjiau nature that youth ^lould be so; but far 
less vigorous is the reign of. mischief in our 
schools now, th^i it used to be: there is 
much less of a most bruta} species-of-mischief, 
nampjy, tr.at of bullying, tyrannizing, and do¬ 
mineering over the weaker, by tlie stronger boys. 
I^vec^llect, when I was a ve^y littl'e fellow, in 
my ^rly„career at school, (and before I was 
able to fight my way up it) being nearly hanged 
twice; that is, be3ig neUrly strangled,—Changed 
I was, but not quite “ till I was dead.” At 

• I suppose I must ^ow this, in spite of my grum¬ 
blings in thy “characteristic soliloquy.”—Ch. iii. B. !• 
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another time, my back was cut to piece# by la^ 
ceration, from what were called Westminster 
Knots—a punisb1|jient nearly as bad as the 
“tympanism” of the ancient .Greeks, or tlfe 
Turkish bastinado, to which it corresponded. 
This infliction was awarded me by a great boy 
five times as big and as strong as myself, be¬ 
cause I wakened him about ten minutes later 
than he had directed fne to do. Besides being 
amenable to all these penalties, the “ fags” 
were obliged, in frosty yeather, to throw watc. 

down in the play-ground over night, that there 

#♦ 

might be a slide on the lollowing morning; 
they were •necessitated to bru^i shoes, to say 
nothing of brushihg coats and breedfeiT" * Boys, 
in my time, wore, not trowsers, but those odious 
inexpressibles—^)dious by whatever title desig¬ 
nated—small-clothes, or breeches. 

Again, I remember another punishment— 

• A 

that of being tied to a’bench, at about the dis¬ 
tance (Sr a yard from the fire, until the wretched 
little victim was scorched to torture. * In truth, 
the tyranny of public schools of tha older date. 
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was a foretaste of the fiendish tormentr, of 
Pandemonjuni. 

What enrages me is, the/reflcction that, al- 

4 . 

though this barbarity was notorious, the school¬ 
master never paid much attention to it: it was 
^suffered to flourisli in all its barbarity, un¬ 
checked, iinrestrained, unpunished, and there¬ 
fore encouraged. '' 

Many and many a time have I known little 
boys go without 'food, in consc'quence of some 
TTbty or other imposed*on them at the hour of 
meals, by the selfishness and tyranny of their 
superiors iu'the school. 

The effect o£»,all this brutal treatment would 
of course be to harden and render savage those 
upon whom it was exercised, and to make theih 
tyfants in their turn, as tiget'-whelps become 
savagb by'imbibing the milk of a savage dam. 
If I pleased, I could dilate very largel,v'on 
this subject, but I consider that I have said suf¬ 
ficient, and shall add merely, that it is my firm 
belief, that the wild"North-American Indians, 
with all their ferocity in gouging their enemies 
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in war, and feasting on their captives, arc not, 
in grain, more capable of cruelty, than the race 
of schoolboys at thg time I called myself one 
of that number. I may with satisfaction reflect, 
that the bullying which I suftere^ myself, as a 
little boy, had not the effect of mailing a tyrant 
of me, when it was my turn Jg domineer.' 
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CHAPTER Il'f. 

conclusion" of 'the journey to sir 

META'USALEM’s. 

A VERY in^iferent and outrageously dear 
breakfast being finished, the ‘ horses were 
order«d^-iv> the door, and I was just stepping 
into the carriage, when a person walked up to 
and accosted me by name. A little 
expjanation brought to my mind the period at 
which I had been acquainted with him, and the 
circumstances of our ‘acquaintance. It would 
haye been quite characteristic in me’ to have 
denied hiyself to this person, especially as he 
introduced himself to me just at the moment I 
was about to pursu^ my journey, which is not 
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the mpst seasonable for recognitions of*this 

sort. But the reason that I was willing not to 

* 

repel his advances tot^ards a renewal of acquain- 
* tance, wasjbecause he was a man whom in youth 
I had respected. He had been a college frjend 
of mine, years ago; not one of that profligate 
description which is justly anjmadvcrted on at 
a later period of ^is work ; but a sober, though 
a lively and cheerful fellow; always good- 
humoured and social, but at the same time 
prudent and sensible. 

I was therefore not sorry to recognize him, 
and was flattered at the sincerity with which he 
seemed to excess his.pleasure at gieeting with 
me, again, after so ioflg an interval of sepa.?3tion. 

The name of Lentulus (.1 had rather not 
mention his real yame,) brought back to 
mind the only term, during ray ca»er afccollt^, 
that I TOuld contemplate, with any satisfaction; 
wilder company separated* me from his society 
subsequeiftly; but still we retained a regard for 
each odier< After I left Oxfiirrf, he pafU me a 
short visit, I remember, at the sister University, 
and this was the last time I had seen him. The * 
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reason that I was at both Universities was, that 
I thought proper, although I had taken a de¬ 
gree at Oxford, to be adnptted “ ad eundem” at 
Cambridge. 'J’here was no necessity for this, that ’ 
I remember ; but it was merely done to gratify 
a whim, for whimsicality was ever mj delight. 

After talking. together a short time in the 
street, lie begged so earnestly), that I would ae- 
com]:)any him to his 'rooms at Merton College, 
and put off’ nVy' journey for one short day, that 
I could not resist hi.? request; and accordingly, 
to the great dissatisfaction of Mrs. Barbara, the 
horses were orderM back to the stable, and .she 
was left to ^le solitud» of her chamber, while 1 
w’alkc(r*with Lentulus towards his College. 

I could not help asking my companion how it 
*'Vas possible, so altered as'I must be since we 
lat't saw^ each'bther, for him. to have recollected 
me. “ Surely,” I said, “ my appeararvie bears 

A 

do resemblance to that which it was wont to 

( 

wear.” 

I confess,” Ifb replied, “ I do not think I 
should *have recognized you, had I not over¬ 
heard your name tn the coffee-room of the inn, 
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as one of the waiters was telling it to a gentle- 
man who was inquisitive enough to ask it. J3ut 
let me know what have been the vicissitudes of 
your life; surely thay must have bora nume¬ 
rous, to judge from jour disposition, and I 
• # 
should not say of the most agreeable nature, if 

I might guess by your countenance !” 

“ Ay,” I answered, “ a man’s countenance is 
a good index o^his fortunes; mine have been 
untoward in my time, though I believe, in 
candour, many of the grievan(;es of winch I 
have to complain, were bnmght on by myself.” 

In the Course of the day, I gratified his cu¬ 
riosity by giving him an outline bf the various 
incidents and «ircuinstances of my life, all which 
will be more full)fc unfolded in this w'ask in diie 
time; and. in my turn, made some inquiries as 
to his own condition since I had known ffim. 

“ Your views,” I observed, if I^recol^ec't 
right, vVbre directed to. the army at one time, 
were tliey not ?” 

“ Yes,.I was wavering between the law and 
the army; iny^mbition urgjp^ me to the first, 
and my love of enterprize to the las^. I did 
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not know on which to fix for a long time; so 
I thought I would try both.” 

“ Of course you tried the law first ? I can 
easily anticipate what you ure about to tell me.” 

“ What!—that I was ‘tired of the dryness of 
the toil: why yes, I was tired of it, and partly 
for that reason; but I found the confinement 
was too much foy my health; so I went into 
the army, and was taken pAsouer for some 
little time.” 

“ Indeed! where was the quarter of your 
captivity 

“ It was in France, not far from Bourdeaux, 
and a pleasanter time I never passed in my life: 
the officer, iqider whose sppei’intAiderice I was 
placed, 'Wi.s a remarkably almiable good sort of 
person.” 

f " 

It seems that you fell ,jnU> good hands: 
pray what Avaa the officer’s name T' 

“ Gerard. ... 

Gerard !” I exclaimed. 

“ The same.” 

“ Th*at name" ig most dear to me—but tell 
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me, how long were you a prisoner ? Have you 

heard any thing of Gerard since ?” 

» 

“ I was but a short time detained: all the 

circumstances of my detention and liberation 

it is needless to mention. —I regretted to learn 
» * 
that Gerard met his death in battle some few 

years afterwards: but what makes you ask the 

question with so much interest 

“ I have reasKj^, indeed, to do so. Had this 

Gerard—do you know—a wife 

“Yes, he had once possessed one; but she 

had, when I was jirisbne^r, been dead some 

years: he • used to speak of her with great 

regret; and was ever lamenting* that she had 

not survived kim, rather than that he had out- 

* ■* 

lived her. He was* getting old them* 'Oh! I 
remember now, this was the woman you used 
to speak of sometimes at college.” 

“ She was an excellent woman, indeed, ^tnd 
deservecJ to be spoken of with fondness. It is 
melanclioly to think whtft shadows we human 
beings ar«.—I was but a little time ago reading 
a memoir I KacTwritten, in wjiidh I havt?spoken 
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of this person as in the prime of life, gay and 
beaiitiful, whose death you have been but now 
relating to me.” 

The rnention of this memoir led to various 
question.s on the part of my friend, and brought 
to his recollection an intimation, w'hich it seems 
I had once tlmown out to him, when at college, 
that I would one day write the various adven¬ 
tures of my life. This inducedjjhim to ask me if 
I had ever fulfilled ncy intention; and, as one 
thing leads to another, I at length promised 
to read him what I had been writing, relative 
to my own career. 

“ But you "have never told me,” 1 said, how 
you managed to turn ac^emiciaii for life after 
your leg^il and military triads: how was that t" 

“ Why, on my return to England after ray 
.iPoerafion, I happened to come to Oxford for a 
wefk or„two, /o talk over old days with a friend 
at this college, and was so much charmed with 
its prettiness, and the agreeable persons in it, 
that I expressed a strong wish to be a member 
of the ^society.' you may suppose then, that 
I was mpst agreeably surprised at receiving, a 
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month or two afterwards, a letter from my 
friend, informing me that the Fellows had 
elected me into their number. This favour, 
which I owed to u*re interest, could not have' 
been conferred on me by the* society of any 
other college in Oxford. We are not particular 
here about being all of one cloth; we put up . 
a chequered ^n,. and are ‘not pledged to the 
uniform insigim of the gown and cassock.” 

A rapping at the door was succeeded ^by the 
entrance of three or fpur of the society; their 
presencq was quite sufficient to drive me away. 

I shook hands with my frieqdj promising I 
would call on him again in the evening, in¬ 
timating that I hopell he would iJe at home to 
nobody but myself. 

When I got back to the inn, I found g^r 
Barbara so disti^ssed at the delay, so impa¬ 
tient to break through it; so full ^f sugges¬ 
tions,that it might rain to-morrow, and that 

• • 

It was better to take advantage of the fine wea¬ 
ther, with ^junerous other cogent reasons tot' 
departure, that I was willftig to listen to her 
complaints { and; accordingly, ordered the car- 
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riage be reddy again in an hour’s time; 
meanwhile I took my MSS. to my Merton 
friend, and making the excuse that I found 
myself obliged to contim^e' my journey that 
day, I left it ■v^ith him for his perusal, under 
promise of inviolable secrecy, telling him I 
would take .it again in my way back, which 
should be through Oxford. 

He did not see me ^o without much regret 
at my liot stopping to dine, and pass the even¬ 
ing with him; this pleasure, I said, I hoped 
to have when I next saw him:. squeering my 
band, he wished me well on my journey, and 
said some civil things about the restoration of 
my health. Scarcely hajf an hour more had 
elapsed before myself and Barbara were again 
oj^ur route. 

We were no sooner out of Oxford, than my 
bodings of mischief returned; and again did 
I admonish Mrs. Busljy, that all the iU that 
■diad happened was her fault; that whatever 
more we^ sustained would be eqiHly so, and 
tliat I should never-'cease repenting having left 
^my own door. 
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We had now completed tHe greater^part of 
oui* expedition, which was not very long, with¬ 
out any adventure or mishap whatever ^ and 
I was beginning'tp hope that my prognosti¬ 
cations* of evil were cherished without reason, 
when all on a sudden, one of the horses began 
kicking and plunging, bolting first on one sid^ 
of the road.^nd then on the other, till at last 
he overset th? carriage against a bank, and lay 
kicking in a manner that made me dkpeot he 
would drive his leg. through the front of the 
carriage: however he Aid not. In the concus- 
sion, Mrs. Busby was tossed -upon me, drove 
my bead jhrough the window, and cut it—not 
very much, as ^it* jFortunately i)^pened; but 
the alarm was terrible. Still worse than all, 
the thermometer, which was in the side-pQcket 
against which *I fell, was smashed to pieces. 
Some rustics, who came by, lent their aid in 
resouing us from out; predicament; poor^Bar¬ 
bara was taken out of the carriage nearly fairtt- 
ing; 1 v«as,.in a condition ^sery littl^ less help¬ 
less, the weight of Mrs. busby’s person having 
nearly squeezed the breath out of my body 

I 2 
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The b9.rf thought 'of the plight we were in, sets 
my nerves quivering; and many are the blots 
which at this moment disfigure the page as I 
write- 

The traces had'been loosened, and the re¬ 
fractory horse i-emoved. An offer was made 
Iky the postilion of taking us on with the other 
horse; but I did not like driving up to Sir 
Methusalem’s door with one horse; so I de¬ 
termined S.O be taken up by one of the coaches 
that should pass that way,i by which I could 
be set down at the parlc-gate, from whence it 
was my intention to crawl on foot to the hpuse. 
At the same time I ordered the postillion to go 
on with the cari^&ge and my effects in it. 

We rested against a milestone, in expecta¬ 
tion ^.a CQfich : one soon passed by, but it was 
full; and the coachman only dbswered Mrs- 
Barbara’s scream of interrogation by a dry, nod 
and a malicious grin. So we were forcedoto 
stand ankle deep in the mud for a,full^half- 
hoifr or more, I cprsing my exi<!j“’’ce, and 
accusing my housekeeper, and she lamenting 
that we bad been so unfortunate. Nor did Sir 
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Methusalem escape without maledictions; He 
shared them pretty plentifully with the refrac¬ 
tory beast that »had upset us. ^'he sound of 

a horn at length ^announced the approach of 

• # 

another stage; it came up to us; it stopped; 
happily it was not full. I was first assisted 
into it, and then Mrs. Busby took her seat neA 
to me. 

I had not been seated above ten minutes 
before my nostrils were assailed by^an odour, 
savouring diabolically ^f onion. This was occa¬ 
sioned by the opening of a filthy, greasy-look- 
ing workbag, by a spinster of'the name of Miss ' 
Jenkins, ^ho sat opposite me),^or the purpose 
of seeking soma refreshment, as.she called it, 
in the shape of portions of an anatomized goose, 
roasted and cold. Brandy, too, had she"4n a 
green half-pint phial, to wasK dotijn th^ odious 
nutriment she was about to devour. With all 
imapnable politeuess»she begged to know if I 

would* take^ a little: this offer nearly turne/1 

• 

my stomaWi'.'Tilrs. Busby^^fefeling huagry, I sup¬ 
pose, was not inclined t <0 be so fastidious, and 
nothing but a horrid frown from me, of minted 
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indignation and disgust, could have restrained 
her from partaking of the offensive viands offer¬ 
ed her. As Vor me, I stuffed my nostrils full of 
snuff, and sat with my heatLpoked half way out 
of the window. 

Fortunate was it for me that my journey was 
^'low nearly at a close, or I should infallibly have 
been poisoned; for scarcely had tj^« nasty Miss 
Jenkins devoured half the leg of a goose, before 
the remaining vacant place in the coach was 
filled by a grazier, who Entered it to mingle 
the stench of cow-dung and tobacco, with the 
fumes *of Miss Jeftkins’s luncheon. 


Thank Heaven ! we were soon at Sir Methusa- 

V. 

lem’s park g^te: by way of some little conso¬ 
lation, I found my carriage ready to receive me. 


witjKi hofse which had been supplied from the 
baronet’s stablest This was. civil enough; in¬ 
deed I required something to pacify me, so 


irritated was I with the aeries of annoyandbs to 


which I had been subjected. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VISIT AT SIR StETJIUSALEM GOOSEWIt’s. 

The reader will i’emember that I was not 
much ‘prepossessed in favour of my host. On 
entering the hall, Sir Methusalem met me him¬ 
self, witl 4 the following strafe salutation. 
“ Hey—old—cofk*!—what—you ’re—come—at 
last,—^are you ?—glad—to—see—you;—glad— 
to—see—you.” 

He used to sjieak in this dotted sort of way, 
pausing between each word, which he clucked 
out •with an air of th^ most ridiculous import¬ 
ance ; ^when he spoke, he always shut his eyes. 
I must jiHt'^e a sketch of his chiyacter ahd 
appearance. The first was that of a meddling, 
inquisitive, officious impertinence; nor less than 
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this, was the excessive conceit of the man. The 
mere object of his wishing to become acquainted 
with myself' was a curiosity,, to pry into my 
singularities: this was the ^nly reason that had 
instigated him to ask me down to his house. His 
lady was nearly as curious a person as himself, 
•and had no doubt entertained a desire to see me, 
from hearing a description from he^, asinine lord, 
of the “ strange—old—-CQck-*^ he—had—niet—- 
with—at'—the—club.” My lady Goosewit was 
remarkable for silliness; •■for vapid, senseless 
observations: as much so as her husband %as 
for conceit. 

The odd mode of address with which I have 
characterized, the baronet, was the only one 
which he ever applied to any one who bore about 
him^the stbmp of the old fashion. He used to 
speak of himself,in the same terms. I rather 
think he was inclined to like me as an oddity; 
for h^ aflFected oddity Mmself. His dress fcon- 
sisted generally of nankeen smallclothe$f, and 
coloured silk stockings; and a cofff^with .skirts 
preposterously long, nearly xeaching down to 
his heels: he wore also huge lace ruffles todte. 
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wristbands of his shirt-sleeves; and wh^n he 
went abroad, covered his head with a shallow- 
crowned hat like my own. What ilair remaii>- 
ed on his head was powdered; a portentous 
pig-tail dangled down his back; his nose was 
long and pointed, and turned all on one side of 
his face; his complexion was ruddy; his atti- f 
tude horrid«r-he always hunched up his shoul¬ 
ders, or poked*his hea4 forward, or stooped ex¬ 
cessively. Her ladyship was no beauty' either; 
her voice was squeaking, and she spoke with 
a sflly'drawl. She had a sort of piebald com¬ 
plexion ; her nose was very red, and her cheeks 
very gree». When the weather ^as at all cold, 
her cheeks assumed a bliieish tint, and her 
nose became bluer still. 

“ Oh 1 so delighted to see you, Mr.-*-; tlwught 
you would never come. Deaj me! when couid 
you have left town ? surely our letter arrived at 
your house more thanitM-ee days ago P” 

This was the first speech she made me after 
our intAduftion. I was next introduced * to 
four elderly maiden ladies, asters, of Sir Me- 
. thusalem, and as much admired by Hm on 

I i> _ 1_ 
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account of their starch, stiff appearance, as the 
figures of the Elizabethan age, in portraits 
by Vandyk^^ or Cornelius Jansen, are by an¬ 
tiquaries. 

The youngest 6f these ladies, who was turned 
fifty-eight, possessed a monkey, wliich had been 
•made her a present by aq^ast India captain. 
This monkey was no le^ a favourite with 
Sir Methusalem than he, was with his old sis¬ 
ters, anfi the tricks of the animal formed the 
grand topic of conversation during dinner. 

Sir Methusalem remarked to me—“ You— 
love—monkeys,-— 1 1 know ; now—don’t you.? 
The—mischievous—beast—savours-r./of—the— 
old—day: all—your — long-waisted — queans 
—of—old—times—used—to—be—accompanied 
—wionkey. Sister—Willy—does—well 
—to—have — the — beast: he i has — not— 
done—much—mischief,—has—he—Willy ? not 
—broken—much—cAamj4— since—he—hak — 
been—here ?” 

“ No bfpther—Thusalem,” atRMnn^ Miss 

’ C 

Wiuy, in a ^oice as gruff as a tumkey^a; “ he 
has only broken the four large green china 
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vases, that stand under the ilex tree ma the 

lawn: that is but trifling, considering the mis¬ 
chief these creatUBes generally do.”-*' 

“ Oh dear, deaf j” observed her ladyship, 
“ do you think now that is trilling ? I tliink it 
is a good deal, Willy, when you recollect how 
rery—very—much,i||^se vases cost.” 

“ Yes, yes,” aniCered Willy, “ but I said 
it was trifling* coiwidpring the great damage 
these creatures frequently do.” 

“ Now, dear me, ^o it is: I remember be- 
forelVas married, a young man with whom I 
danced once, telling me a sWry of a baboon 
that broke»a whole cupboard-full^f china, and 
thep when they tried to catch him, in order to 
beat him, he jumped through the panes of a 
green-house and did many hundral ptiuMda 
damage. Oh <iear! what mischievous beasts 
they are!—your’s is so veiy well behaved !” 

rather think,” I,observed, “that it,was 
I who, told that anecdote to your ladyship 
many yd&rs %o; a^d, iCOBsequeptlj;, I mfist 
have had the honour of being yoqr partner ; 
though I did. not recollect the droumstahoe till 
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you {jrought it to my mind by the mention of 
that anecdote.” 

“ Oh, noc^, dear me! how pleasant these recol¬ 
lections are : I remember, fhe evening so well! 
it was about thfe year eighty-five, w^asn’t it? 
Oh, dear! how changed we are. I’m so glad I 
happened to mention the anecdote : how very 
odd, to meet again' after so many years!” 

“ Ay,” said Sir Methosaleifi, “ Mr. ,- 

must b(i better acquainted with usthen turn¬ 
ing to me, he continued, 't I find you are an old 
Ariend of Amelia’s, heyf old cock !”* 

“ I'm sure,” I replied, “ I shall be happy the 
acquaintance should become better.”® 

“ Why, I ^member being at that daq^ my¬ 
self,” growled out another of the old’tnaiden 
ladies;—“rfind now I recollect the name of l^r. 
— well. I think he danced with me too.” 

" I dare say I might have had that hqnour,” I 
answered; “burit is nqw so long ago, th&t it 


We sh^ not confina#our typograj^ieal marks of 
Sir lilethusale^’s hop-step-and-jump mode of delivery. 
The reader can better imagine it. 
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would be difficult for me to recollect all* the la¬ 
dies with whom I had danced in my youth.” 

“ Are you rJbt glad, old cock, to meet 

with your old partners: I dare say you 

•% * 

danced with Willy and Jemmy too ? I used to 
love dancing myself. Lord! how I did enjoy 
it!” 

I shoulcJ’ observe that Willy and Jemmy 
were abbreviations of the names Wijjbelmina 
and Jemima. 

Of these, the fairesb was Willy: Jemima, 
with i^om, it appears, I once had the honour of 
dancing, was rendered formidable by a vast 
red beard,*which li^ been accuarulating upon 
her chip and ovel her upper lip for some years. 
The two other sisters were no beauties: 
name of the eldest of the four was Theodosia, 
and of the second, Seraphina. 1 foigot t« men¬ 
tion, that the only one of thepi that had any 
teeth left, was Willy. ’They were all pale,hnd 
had hideously long noses. 

Dinner was scarcely #rer oeiore a great 
clatter in the" hall announced the arAyahof 
Methusalem’s grandson and heir, froth Oxford. 
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InAe features of this hopeful youth, when 
he made his entry into the dining-room, I re- 
cognized those of the drfinken gownsman 
who had made such a boisferous irruption into 
Mrs. Busby’s bed-room on the preceding night. 

“ Ah, my dear boy, I’m glad to see you: 
—Acre, my old cock,” said he, turning to jne, 
“ here is my grandson; he takes io his learn¬ 
ing hugely; and is com'e /rom Oxford cram¬ 
med with Greek and the sciences, eh ? Peter, 
eh?” 

* 

“ Oh, dear! Peter,” saicPher ladyship, “ how 
pale you look! I’m sure you read yourself to 
death: do tsihtf care of your, health. ‘They give 
them too mud- to do, Mr. — , at the University.” 

Peter laughed, and said he was afraid they 
did; and swallowing down two^oi' tld«e glasses 
o( wise, asked *Willy after the monkey, and 
withdrew with the ladies for the purpose of 

iv 

showing them a new cdilar which he had bought 
•fcsr the creature, with Miss WiUy’s ‘tmtiafe 
engraven'oo brass ^reon; so tliat my host 
and myself*^were left to oursdves. 
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“ Well, what sort of a journey haJ you, 
Mr.-?” 

“ "Why, a very Bad one : odious ! was upset, 
as you have heard, I dare say,^ and had a thou¬ 
sand annoyances besides.” 

“ Ay, ay; one must expect these little in¬ 
conveniences now and thpn: but what wili 
one not undergo for the sake of seeing one’s 
friends ? here you h‘ave myself and my amiable 
family. 

I was so enraged with the conceit of my host, 
that I scarcely knew’how to answer him ; and 
therefore acquiesced with a sardonic grin, in 
what he saiS: he continued in strain. 

“ Well, ,my old cBck, how long imve ye been 
a member of our qlub? devilish good dinneirs, 
eh? good,^'go6d!. ay; you know where to 
go for good things; so do I: plbasaat sosiety ? 
hey!” * . 

“ "N^astly agreeable, indeed!” said I ironically. 
“ I fqjget how long I have been a member of 
the club; pray, do yott*‘find the soSety so 
very pleasant ?—I cannot say that I dt).” 
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“ What, what, old cock ! not find the society 
pleasant? why there ’s myself. What would 
you have?” 

“ Oh certainly yourself! Vonderfully pleasant, 
without a doubt: but I always except persons 
present.” 

“ Ay, ay, everybody likes m^: there’s 
a something about me that pfeple admire. 
Bless ^you ! there never was a soul that knew 
me who did not love me: so do you, I’m 
sure: and you dom't seem to like every¬ 
body.” 

“ No indeed I do not, I assure you !” I in- 
terrup'£6(f;1 

“ Well, tbat’s just the reason I was deter¬ 
mined you should like me. I saw that you 
did not keep company with most people; 
and therefore 5 had a mind you should with 
me- How do you like that wine, my old 
cofck.?” 

“ Very good, very fine wine; upon i»y„word, 
very fine !’ 

“ Ay, ^you don’t get better at qpr club, 
I’m certain. Trust me, that is the best in 
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England. What wine do you generally di^nk ? 
—I think I have heard you call for claret at 
the club.^” 

“ I dare say yoa have, Sir Methusalera; I 
prefer it to almost any other wkie, for constant' 
drinking.” 

“ I admire your taste, indeed do I: it 
agrees witH*own, and thsft I flatter myself is 
a good one. I«say„m 3 ^ old cock, I just want 
to ask you who that female is that cam? with 
you here that Mrs. Barbara Busby, as they 
call her *(1 asked her name)—do you style her 
your Mistress, old boy;—or wh^t is she 

ZoundsJ! Sir Methusalcm, I am not bound 
to answer such inquines as these. This Mrs. 
Busby is a serviceable domestic, who, from hav¬ 
ing lived with me some years, has beconje so well 

acquainted with illy peculiar habits, that I could 

■> , 

not do jrithout her assistance. I much r^ret 
that she has left me thi| evening to go on t^ 
Gloucester to see her friends. I don’t know 
whait^shaii do«rithout her, I.'m sure. ' 

“ Well, old cock ! I diSn’t wish po offend 
you. If she had been your mistress, there is 
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no^great harm in it; that is according to the 
opinion of this vastly sinful world.” 

I was .beginning to get very fidgetty at 
my host’s impertinence,*’ when it was cut 
short by the "servant coming to Ml us that 
coffee had been taken into the drawing-room: 
so we rose to join the ladies. 

The moment F entered the ,rooin, my -eye 

glanced upon the figure of MiSs Willy’s pet: he 

was brisking about from the kp of one of the 

ladies to that of the other. The beast was cun- 
( 

ning enough to see I did not admire him so much 
as they did, and was soon constituted my foe, 
especially as I removed him with my foot, on his 
coming too close to me. This made him grin 
and chatter, and moo so, that I was apprehen- 
Mvf hetwould fly at me. And so he did ; and 
at the, most inconvenient time^ for no sooner was 
I seated down to sip niy coffee, when this odious 
•’pe, starting on my 1^, seized hold of rfiy frill, 
(a portentous shirt frill that I wear,), with his 
•teeth ,^nd claws, and tugging it vith all his 
force, pi\Ued me forward sprawling on nSy nose, 
with my chair over me: down went the coffee- 
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cup, and was smashedV<‘,. ms; it" conttftts 
liaving stained my bre ind waistcoat all 
over. 

The vile ape dicf n • »e with impunity,_ 

for I fell* with my 1 His neck, which 

pretty nearly killed 1.' ■’. s was fortunate, 

for if I had fallen r ly tther part of his* 
body, I should liave b.*t > hi lien over and over 
again. 

The servants*raise n up, amid the Imre- 
strained laughter of tl ■ • ^ Ic party, especially 
of the vtirlet from Ox(bv«.. 

Miss Willy seized up ]i‘T’ pCt in dismay; 
none askedsabout m/«i H Vitti a Quarter the 
concern which they nm itv ^ted'' about the mon- 
key. I was overwhel ' d < ” h rage and confu¬ 
sion. Besides this, I , ;eedingly 4iurt,and 
shaken. My ra|le wi i utenjd by the codi 
impudent manner in 'iih that ass. Sir Me- 
thusalbm, treated my* 

“ Wj^at, has ym ‘ tumble hurt y6u, old 
coc^ al^I poJt Ja.<^. ); ’’ou’re not jjsed fb 
strangftrs, are you r” i 

“ No 1 poor the Oxonian. 
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No prettj .aid her ladyship. 

“ No! deal c grunted Willy. 

“ No! darliti ' growled the whole 

chorus of old 

“ These thir imed their brother, 

“ will happen, s . : I once had a fall 
myself; it was F'K - pig' Lord ! how the 
hog did squeak f > t, / ill wae- more singular, 
as it was over a in : your trowsers are 
all Uained too : that' ( pity." 

“Dear! dear! y are!" observed her 

ladyship; “ that i nmI ! 

I could ift> lop"<! support such treatment 
as thisj^o I instintlv withdrew to my room, 
bidding one of thv ,i. v. nts show me the way 
up-stairs. 

^s I' went out if the room, Lady Goosewit 
“drawled out— 


“ Good night, ' ——; so distressed at 


^our accident;—h 
sleep"5—^hope you’ll « 
“dear •. dear! so soi ly 
To stay anot]j||^ 


i' will not spdil your 
r no inconvenience :ji- 


in the house with 
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tod with tjje 
th the hateful 

I ordered that 

• 

s early aii hour 
ssible foi me to 


Hii" new miseries. 
I »!tidependently of 
\ n.y fall, a mul- 


» vex me. • 

I 


In 


so disagreeable a set of ijp 
chance of another encouf'lf^ 
ape, was out of the quest ; 
my carriage should be«re ■ 
the next mcffning, as it i t« 
quit the house. 

In my bedroom, I n 
I was unablff W sleep at 
the agitation occq^ionec 
tiplicity of causey con^ 
the first place, the ho 
, room was strange, and 
a long scrambling galler, 
not put above the feathe -jdjSvl'hich is always 
a cause of sleeplessness *tut, .il ness to me. 

In the morning, the if rv.i. t, wlftn he had 
brushed my clothes, d’ 5 'ijol y them the 
chair in the order ia whn I put them on, and, 
always like them placed , n he only fetcRed 
me one ^ug of hot wa.^ lu ead of two. The^ 
bell did not allow itself^ pulled properly, 
o£the ^re ' twisted out of the. 
straight line. The cll^‘f^Jti»too, smpked -a 


vaa ..trange, ^d the 
h t'ed at the end of 
3X3 thejnattrass was 
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I alsor with three kittens 

under the bed, w > "f S'fui much ado to get 
out of the room Vfl ‘ I tried to bolt the 
door, I could n< ^ the bolt was out of 

order, and there . y in the jock; and I 

was in a state ol fear, lest some one 

. or other should ma* v m .take, and poke his 

• I 

head into the rc • i t > as iiessing. Or 

what was worse, j ‘ . I'V monkey, my foe, 
migbt pay me a .n 

In faojt, I w^^s ' ;* Miserable. My con¬ 
dition might I < * ^ alleviated in some 

measure, had.B)H! !.). ■ in the way to assist 
me; but withou » in f ’ fas in a little better 
condition~than 1 .or Alexander Sel- 

kirk, when‘desci ' .n irren island. 

At eight o’clc thi t morning, an hour 
^^Jiefore the famiV 'n. . ,T went oflP, without 
leaVing any ir xcuse whatever, for 

^y abrupt depi. ^ a heartily glad to fly 

from such unplt "‘Vr irs. 

. „My course w. , ^towards 

passlug through ' I stopped at the inn, 

and dispatched Mrs. Busby, (who 
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had informed me wh 
• 1 

was in the town; an ' 
rejoin me on my joi 
all my grievances,^ 
much difficidty in cc ’ 
she might be pern 
Gloucester, to see 
before t ^ i 

in her request, ^aj 
sauntering aboi^ 
the cathedral. Di 

< 

I sat meditating j 
The subject of thes i; 
reduced into writin.^. 


•^her,) tha^I 
it she should 
lunted to her 
;r ^al; and had 

21 g 'r wishes, that 

/ one.day at 
jiof her friend^ 
, I acquiesced 
'ji ' 3 morning in 
T. .1 m lookiqg at 

re t t of the day, 

§ ^ 

a;? 111 dinner-time. 

itinjiB I subsequently 
• Isdowiner shane. 
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A 



FURTIItH i' . :*)’OlNTMENTS. , 

To proceed wit 'isappointments, from 

those^Texperientec ’ to those which be- 
fel me in other ije; at college—on enter¬ 

ing into^the woilc k I n the career of my 
^nrofession. (Of c •! > , 'n‘ speaking of college, 

I only go so far i i oint out any individual 
causes which havfen 'itMdtu’d to bring ab<).ut the 
general result dj" .a.yoj in my present con¬ 
dition.) 

’A!Efeiv:T<^re somt are fond ot say¬ 

ing that it is a jg. *i^%tng for young men to 
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AK ttl ! 

-■fj 

meet with repulses f i t<'ri iUnnIy urges tlfem to 
be more earnest inul'. x.srtions in future; 
and conscqucntl 3 {, ^ ■ t tied to hope for 

ultimate success. 

This Snay perhap <' >i ‘general case; but 
it was far from beir «b me. The exam- 

p]ei^j£jtb^.;^eat, 1 (»'<]. the wise, had*all 

ins])ired*m(CT^h at' A * ,* .uibition to gain dis¬ 


tinction in lifej^I^-<^(,Jt. In my little sphere, 
I was ambitiaas for ’.hcI. lisiinctions as tlnjleld' 


of college exertion 


•lit to TTiad 


some "talent, and w< i s- us of it; and felt 


that I had as much • -Others to be am¬ 


bitious. 


The first oppartt . a ‘ presented itself of 
gaining distinction, v. i. t of a prize for 
verse—Latin verse, •oinci, ber. At scljool I 
had been so idl®, tl it 1 t. id iip^r troul^d asy* 
self wath practisin •• 4he composition of Latin 
versft; I was thei^Toi^, may be supposed, 
but an^indifferent I v af fi'aniing an hexameter. 
TnEelAlife, and* I VH Jianj that if I 
succeed in’the cor.perd^^ ‘Jthere wi^lild B8 noT 
thing surprising in ^ijij^rtessi No imputa. 



tion ^uld attach ■ > * s though a good 

deal to Hjy origin^d^ r . 'o i. and also to my 
rashness, in pretends * 1.1 idle weapons of 
which I did not hnov ‘n’ > ' # gement. 

Nevertheless, ^*itll aj' prudent objec¬ 
tions to deter me, I o. ♦c I would become 

a competitor: the p'\ istine*’’p>n. how¬ 
ever trifling, was optn i/e,,'^and I was 

resolved upon the i tii’ o^'\ to- set foot on it 
I reroJlt-cted that a s> Isu -1, owes'er idle I had 
systematic&ily been vvi. ver I roused up 
my energies, 1 was nr. to obi in as much praise 
as any one else. » ' << ' i o'y I set to work 

upon mj?_subject; t ■ e thesis)—My tu¬ 
tor, like a fool, at 'u ’wi t 1 me I was certain 
of being success) T', ruth is, the man 
was a^raidof me ully him, talk him 

'»?:r, laugh at hic-, i e is ffcce, and impose 

^ 4r ^ 

on him as I pleased; that he*always sought 
an opportunity of (juDyijig favour with me by 
flattery. 

j?if".^ay soon arrif^ when* the stccessf^uf 
canSiSale'ft) name hai! amoilnced: I need not 

1 ‘ / H 

say, that name wap not mine. The degrade- 
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tion, the humili^ jo^ '' for a moment, I 
felt, I will not <fe » .. at this feeling last¬ 
ed but for a rndhi ,’f j aati^ and. habitual 
pride soon rose l•^ *• to it, succeeded in¬ 
dignation, scorn,, j f spiiit of revenge. My 
luckless tutor was nv ’ust victim. I upbrqjded 
h!llr*iAtj,e\£_^.^or i i-lt'.uiinu- me as to my clmms 
upon suc^ss; 1 1 <u f'.eniced his own and the 
peace of the\^i)fj* ‘'t. —n.iv of, the whole 
versity. 

The suggestion ni. red'ito offer me, of 
a sc^nd competinon, \ a chance of being 
more successful in it ,i 11 y first, irritated and 
enraged ^ne more* miJ .ni>re. “ No !” said I, 
“ never! To b*e uiu t beat< n, i« quite sufficient 


to deter me from hi chf.. ‘ of being vanquish- 
ed again, where " f*'" ■ lements do not put 


me on a level with oti. »I alB ^TlvpmedJiSir, 
at yo&r admonition' !•’ 

Is to a course »fiig.., .pplication to ensure 
^gMess the > n«.ui)iy vear, the idea wa» 
totally repugnant o mi^^ttions of a ljji2^L<aa^ 

• *>' I “i* 1 ^ 

generous exercise taHOUf; there was some¬ 
thing servile and in tW circumstance of 
E it 



at prosod^p' and 
rtain prospect of 


drudging for twel i 
^(irgil, with, .after i 
being iewarded*for 

Again my iji, carder to padfy 

me, suggested thnt uj;j ywas as g^d, or 

bett^, perhaps, th 'b.vf he successful can¬ 

didate. Thk prcf orilif i.trage^ ISss 
tbaa that which h* i.ul i i.. ly madeT .“No!” 
^ again exclaimed ' i' f luj^wdep'i'ej “ I am not 

to(Mli>*«iueh to tW' ‘ l)<f not niUead your- 
, *• “i I • ’ * 

self, S)r, so mud < suppose I am such an 

ass—80 deluded' j'r.d as to cberislfany 

such erroneousr j t a I <;]' ngly beliere I was 

fairly beaten, itut ‘that i yitatcs mfe is, the 

fact altogether, '■■nif /» a I “ I am enrt^ed 

that my exercise o*)t ti best.” 

Thistpiece of c ib., mj?. i it so stung me, that 
it -esw’’ ..^ at jr to*^oiahe any fur¬ 

ther attempt at t . <t>:ai >i....it of college cH&tinc- 
tidn.'‘'WTiy do I c *<; i|IAppointment ? Itou^t 
t^hay^! been >> , it i afcheck, at 
-wk^Qj^jjlfy^ion, ■ ‘ ih its natui« mwdi 

the Wnte. Sttll tb’>^ rW»itu ‘if mine, and vanity, 
denijMX&dd d^atfe . ' ' »«•/>. < way or ptber^ and 
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it was amply nrm<im7<^ar a Sprit of oppo¬ 
sition, for a straiigo rafs:S[lfc of talent, and mis¬ 
application of •it; d^loatttral'amiability,,and 

# * 

adsdtitioUB pervORsenessj'lilsMlre never was a more 
notmiSus instance, /n any public institution 
of education, than in my character at college. 

I became unfixed in principle, uit- 
steady in action, except where mischief was in ' 
view; despaiJt^'o#success in lifb, envious of; 
t^e success of others, |ealous of die -pproba- 
tion bestowed on themf|de8ponding as to all I 
undertook; consequenuy, persevering in no¬ 
thing I commenced. Fretful, dejected, giinng i 
way to'violent impulses,, luxuriating in wild 
and impetuous'emotions, sneering at patient toil 
and persevering industry, jasd scondng the re¬ 
wards it earned. Etrer instated by a sense^jjj*! 
Wrong brought on myself, ev^^HBitfiei-byiSelf- 
reprdacb? not pnftequently goaded by a ^se 
of shame, and, no less oftelf, turning froBk It: 
:with^8dainj-^regarding it ‘With • defiawg^ of 
crudiii^ k'by'PppositioBf* ’ 
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My college career was at an end a few mmths 
after my attainment of the age of twenty. My 
circumstances dt this crisis rendered the choice 
of a profession necesswry. ijfy ambition, since 
such was the case, would brook the Idea of 
noting less than the pursuit of the law; yet 
my wishes were not directed to a 1^ -.Jdh 
toil; they led me to seek renown ^n literary 
pursuits of a less laborious«and jppSre captivating 
natui'aiJSg^I am but doing mysdtf justice to 
say, that my proficiency in English literature, 
either in poetry or prose, is not to be estimated 
by that which I possessed in the fabrication of 
Latin hexameter. ,But it was destined that I 
should not be ^rmitted to indulge the bent of 
my genius. This compulsory abandonment of 
^^^udies, for which I had a natural liking, was an 
endJeks^USfCGtlf secret discontent and regret to 
me. A literary renown, especially In the de¬ 
partment of poetry, I considered earned with 
Wttg^ely less trouble than that of an arc^ish^ 
H JPY ; while the reputation was much 

more daazlingi. The memory of the historian 
OTiPoet can boast of immortality, when that of 
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the others has long slept with them in the 
toiiib. 

To the law, hiJwever, T went. Ldid not dis- 
like it, although 1 might have had a greater 
taste fol: other pursuits: it was an honourable 
occupation, it was a noble science; and^the 
ui it did not preclude him who em¬ 
braced it from the enjoyment of any collateral 
advantages, sl^njlS tbey chance to offer them¬ 
selves, from' which other professionsjnlght ex¬ 
clude him. 

I Taegan the profession agreeably enough; I 
delighted in argument, in raillery, in elocution; 
and all fliis intellectual sparring was fully in¬ 
dulged in, in the society of yottfhful disputants, 
into which t was thrown. J. remember well in 
the dinner-hall, a knot of us used to amuM 
ourselves with the appearance^# uie' pr^nt 
Lord* Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, then e 
student at law: for a young man he certaiidy 
was g^ost marvellous ^urx. He used, Jf re* 
member, to wear a thr«e-c6rnered V vthkl 
was an endless subject of entertainment. 

We used tb have l<ma;’ ddhates whether he 
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would ever be called upon to wear that solemn 
countenance of his on the bench, or not; what 
were his capacities, and how he would turn out. 
Our arguments always concluded in his favour, 
though against our inclination; foi" nothing 
is more odious than to see young men in pro¬ 
fessions look so over solemn, as.^Hiiojw ..ere 
bishops or chancellors by anti(?ipa;{ion. It is 
Gay, I think, who says 

‘^'uall.grave and pass for wise ?” 

That our arguments were not wrong in their 
conclusion, the career of the Chief Justice 
Abbot has amply and honourably lAown. I 
always wished him well myself; always argued 
on the side of his success; and, envious and 
crabbed as** I am, have ever been pleased to 
witness >’“-ctev».tion. If I werb not totally in¬ 
different to every event in this world, I diould 
hbpe to see him raised to the peerage before I 
^ie. 

Necbysity makes tncn do what otherwise they 
would never bring themselves to attempt. What 
person was now more studious than myself? more 
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steady, more anxious, more regular, moit per¬ 
severing, and more ardent in toil, than the 
quondam, idle, ^indolent, carelgss, impatient, 

restless, turbuleat, and dissipated - 

• • 

No one, I am confident no student at law 
ever laboured more closely or more zealously 
tl|(fn I did. 

Besides writ jnding to mj legah pursuits, I was 
anxious to fig'j^e in diumajis and magazines; at 
first, perhaps? as much '^'•oin a love of seeing 
myself in print, as from a desire of obtaining 
some* emolument. The first of these feelings 
soon wore ofl‘, and I grew as sick of seeing my 
own scribblings in print as I had before felt 
flattered by it.. As to the second, it was gra¬ 
tified but poorly; I gained very scanty rewards 
for my labours. The magazines w»re then few, 
nothing equal%n the extent to \^ich they^javi^' 
since, increased; what few there were, Wre 
moftopolized by a limited set of writers, who 
for the most part rejected, (as, no doubt, the 
condiidlors of‘these periodicals now -do,') all 
articles sent them by strangers, for fear of a 
demand for remuneration from the contributors 
k.5 
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of them. Some krticles of considerable merit, 
which I remember contributing, were rejected; 
this sadly disgusted me: now ^and then, indeed, 
I managed to turn them to some useful account. 
As to my gratuitous offerings, they were inva¬ 
riably seized and printed in the foremost ranks 
of the periodical salmagundi. 

But in a ccnditiou of straightened circum¬ 
stances, a,trifling compliment to,my vanity was 
not a sufficient con^ lation for my distresses: 
necessity told me I co;ild« not live by this. - I 
was therefore taught to forget altogether what 
the gratification of vanity was: the “main 
chance,” as it is vulgarly called, wa^ all that 
I was now obliged to keep in vjew. 

My mind being given up to divided pursuits, 
to law and, literature, sustained a considerable 
.cfeajige upon^t: for in the at*ainment of so 
wide and so difficult a science as law, every mo¬ 
ment devoted to literature was so much time 
thrown away, as far as related to the pursuit of 
my profession. Affer a sufficient knowledge of 
legal lore "has been acquired, a man is somewhat 
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better able to afford a portion of bis time to 
other pursuits. 

My health and spirits were both jaded and 
broken down; look was as cadaverous as 
my heart was heavy; periodical and all other 
literature was rejected, .and my attenticm turned 


so^ly to law, as my last and only resource. 

It takes a vast deal of.resolution and disci- 
pline to crush those feelings which are naturally 
implanted in ,our ^composition. It required a 


much greater degree, of^ VOlgarit;^, coarseness, 
and insensibility, to combat with all the trying 


and painfully degrading situations, which the 


law impo^ upon its votaries, than were pos¬ 
sessed by me. Evtry thing in the practice of 
the law was a subject of disgust to me t,jiiy 
sensibility shrunk with abhorrence at the idea 
of being indeljted for employment and subsist- 
raice to persons whom I despised!* as nearly,the 
moat vulgar of the'human race; while, at the 
same time, I was willing to admit that they 
were ..iscessary^vils. 

The licentiousness of !he bar itself disgusted 


me; the rudeness of language, the coarseness 
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of manner, witk which' the forensic wrangles 
were conducted, appeared to me little less than 
brutal. All these susceptibilities were dread¬ 
fully against my chance of succeeding in a pro¬ 
fession replete wi|h so many causes of disgust. 
The mere bundles of papers and parchments, 
tie^. up with dusky red tape, were viewed^ by 
my e^es with, repugnance. Habit stifled in 
some measure these antipathies, but it never 
could totjdly extinguish thehn. .Never shall I 
forget the constraint I. imposed on myself, on 
my first being ushi&ed into the office ,of a 
^Chancery barrister, to learn the technicalities 
"of rhy profession. These were to be acquired 
by scribbling and grubbing at a desk—wills 
aihd deeds of all descriptions—bills and answers, 
pleas, demurrers, and petitions—tcUing long his- 
j^aries about vulgar wretches, arjd their stupid 
oiimplaints, or their trumpery legacies; the 
perusal of which was loathsome to me. The 
name of one John Howbiggin, a leather-seller 
of Liverpool, being repeated about a th^sand 
times in a will of the said J, D.—(“ whereby,” 
he bequeathed his stock in trade, and all his 
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musty nasty goods and chattels to such' and 
such persons)—vexed and disgusted me so bit¬ 
terly, that I flung the parchment down, and, 
together with it, •the pen with which I i^as 
copying bis cursed cognomenj and hurried out 
of the oifice, to give vent to my disgust and 
irritation in useless lamentation. Of this J. was 
soon ashamed;* 1 rcturne& to %y desk, and 
resumed ray scat, oi> a ^stool, of about five feet 
perpendicular, timidst a be^ of lantem-jawedj| 
pale-faced, unhealthy,* sii^ly creaflires, called 
clerks,* dressed in jieppeivand-salt trowsers, 
worn out at the knees, and in rusty blacki 
coats, equally perforated at the elbows; their 
fingers besmeared with ink, nearly hump-backed, 

• I 

or chicken-breasted, from perpetually stooping 
over the desk. Heavens ! what an •ordeal of 
drudgery and cofifinenient for one.jjdiose spiflJ 
delighted in independence; what a penance upon 
me to*be buried alive in such a prison-house,"’ 
and with^ such co-mates ! I bore all this' mor¬ 
tification with anilizing fortitude; my sense of 
duty supported me in the trial, my necessity 
also. I was in due time called to the bar; 
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ray ’ fortitude still supported me in putting 

up with much ill-humour, much contradiction, 

much banterng, much majice, much spleen; 

all so painful, so galling to a young man; but 

to one with a soul as tremblingly alive to every 

touch of rudeness, as the sensitive plant is to 

tllat of the finger,—what a condition of,,posi- 

<^orment'! Make arhat efforts I could to 

• , up courage tQ che£n^ myself, if pos- 

'« o vulgarity and unafiiiability, it was 

» . 1 ' Naturfe gbt the better of me at 

h ^r 1 had been a circuit or two, 

I \ .a to give up the contest. I did 

it ' < dthout a severe pang. It tortured me 

I ’ at I was driven to abandon the path 
« 

■ ambition had led me to pursue— 

• h path to wealth, to renown, and bo- 
^ ■. Bufca^eave it I did; I''quitted it for the 
n gnificant consideration of a ‘situation of a 
aiding, though respectable character, in‘ one of 
the colonies. An advertisement in the paper 
caught my eye onf morning" at the‘*close of a 
scanty breakfast, just as I was execrating the 
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necessity of a recurrence of the daily scene* of 
my disgusts. 

Instantly I flung down upon the floor my 
wig, which I had begun adjusting on my head, 
and kicking it to the other side *of the room, I 
thrust my hat upon my head, and hurried forth 
in q«est of the A. B. or X. Y. Z., to whom 
the advertisement directed ihe. The step was 
soon taken, the engagement soon concluded, the 
ship soon sailed, that was to convey me to 
the shores of my destirtatii^n. The*hour that 
snatched me forward on my new pursuit, drew 
a veil for ever over the bright’ dreams of my 
ambition; it shut out from me every hope of 
being a distinguished member of society, an 
honour to my family and to myself; it ct«a- 
signed my heart, to the end of existence, to 
remorse; the vulture, which has pveyed on ft 
with its beak, and lacerated it with its talons ! 
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CH’APTER VI. 

THOUGHTS TOWAttDS MaTUIMONV.. 

It may be supposed, that with so much time 
as I now had for reflectibn on the step I had 
taken, I should frequently accuse myself for not 
having pursued my profession through every 
discouragement and in spite of every disgust. 
Yet when I considered the materials of which I 
was, unhajjpily for myself, oamposed; when I 
Called to mind the many degradatipns from 
which I had escaped, I could not help-feeling 
reconciled to my late resolution. By turns I 
was satisfied and dissatisfied* with nlyself; nor 
can I tell to this moment whether I was most 
deserving of blame or excuse. Generally speak- 
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ing I have been always more willing to find 
fault with myself, than to exculpate my con¬ 
duct—an invariablt* characteristic j^ith all who 

are cursed with tHe sensitiveness which has 

» 

been my severest bane. 

My stay abroad was suddenly cut short by 
the ititelligencc of an independence, (barely 3a 
independence’indeed,) having beef! left me by 
an old gentleman^w^o Ijad taken a liking to me 
some tiine befor^ my depar^re from England, 
on the occasion of a conversation !• had with 
him at* a Ball, at which I danced with his 
daughters, and took ^1 opportvlnities of show¬ 
ing them attentions. 

These little cirilities are not, sometimes, 
without their effect; such was the case in my 
own instance, when. Heaven knows!* I least 
dreamed of such dh event. Let not this rema*k 
be the oecasion of any of my youthful readers 
being attentive to their elders with sordid views. 


I would, willingly cancel the mention of any 
incident in my hist*ory, that ,would be attended 
with such an effect. 

Having, on this small acqui.sition of fortune, 
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abandoned any positive occupation, ray mind 
restlessly sought something whereon to employ 
itself. If ,l had been discontented before on 
account of my state of dependance, I was far 
from being contented, now that I had an inde¬ 
pendence. My wish was to make some footing 
und figure in society, but the extent of my 
means did not ans'iver that of ray inclinations. 

Discontent seldom troubles men of common 
minds;.at least not in the tome degr^ as it 
does Ibosc of more eEalte^ capacities and more 
exquisite sensibilities. The ordinary, ‘'practical 
man, has a limited number of feelings, a few 
staple ideas, which is the sum of all that he 
ever entertains; he pursues a straight-beaten 
path, and nothing has power to turn aside his 
attention, either to the right or to the left. 

« The condition of a man* of happily gross 
"composition like this, knows not the torment 
. that his fellow-creature, of more refine'd sensi¬ 
bilities, endures. If he is discontfiiited, the 
cause of it, is mcro|<eness—uiinaturab'ixiarse, mo^ 
roseness. The discontent that J harboured, was 
not engendered by any such cause. My sen^ 
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sibilities were the source IProm whence all my 
disgusts and fretfulness arose. That I have 
become morose, I anj willing to confess, by 
long brooding over tl*e various annoyances of 
my life; but .1 cannot accuse myself of having 
been so by nature. 

The*Golitude to which I was in great measure < 
condemned at present, as well* as the want of 
occupation, induced.ma to^ think of matrimony. 
To suj^rt a wifb on what income I had was 
impoEsible; but should the -lady contribute a 
*t(derable &d({i%)n to it, on herp^t, the measure 
was not to be despaired of. In fact, I began 
seriously to entertain thoughts of taking on 
myself the respectable, social, and dignified 
title of husband. 

How amiably, to be sure, I talk! 2 ought 
to say, that I was* foolish enough to think o£ 
putting my neck under the matrimonial yoke, 
of wedding myself to a long amount of domestic 
annoyancef, to brats and nursemaids, for life; 
to a multitude of tradesmen ^f all descriptions, 
and apothecaries, till my dying day; with the 
prosp^ of having to bring up, perhaps, three or 
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“four wayward, disobedient urchins of boys, to 
be as miserable as myself, and as many daugh¬ 
ters, to lie a burden on my hands, more and 
more heavy every succeeding year, as the 
chance of their being disposed e-f in marriage 
became less. 

Why do not people think a little! before 
they enter'on & hazardous a' step.^ To what 
anxieties do they link 'themselves ! What re¬ 
sponsibility do they take upbn thetti! What a 

^long waste of care do they plunge into !. 

I fancied some one interrupted* me just then, 
and asked, if the companionship of an attached,' 
sincere, and loving friend; if the tenderness 
and anxiety of one constfltnt heart, when there 
is none other in the wwld that has sympathies 
for usv if the fidelity of one, who would undergo 
all difficulties, and encounter all dangers to serve 
us; whose soul is one with oiirs; whose wishes 
exist but to agree with our own ; whose coun¬ 
tenance derives delight as ours is-animated; 
whose tears fail ?vith ours; whose smile glows 
as our own is awakened; whose bosom is the 
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depository of our woes; whose voice breathes’ 
our consolation ; whose kindness is ever ready, 
with its gentle admonition, to warn u^from the 

dangerous impulses o# impatience, anger, or 

* 

disappointed pride ; who makes tip to us by 
her blandishments, what the envious niggardly 
world denies to our merits; who praises us 
when none else will*; who comforts us when all 
beside mock at us ;*who goothes us, when all 
reject u^; who raise’s us up, when man tramples 

on us.I say, J fancied' somebody asked 

Tne, that .If ah' this support, consolation, and 
friendship is to be found in the person of a wife, 
how can the writer of this book, or any one of 
sense or feeling, dafe to cast a slur upon the 
name of matrimony ? 

Ay, but the Mentor who favoured nte with 
liis interruption, di%w the picture of a loving< 
and faithful wife, of an excellent, sensible, and 
feeling woman. Does he forget the thousand, 
thousand, ^instances of frivolity, intlifference, 
coldness, ingratitude, disafffctson, infidelity, 
which are every day forced upon our notice, to 
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be in vain lamented ? What then is the reason 
of such occurrences ? This must be the ques¬ 
tion that-will lead us to dicir real cause. 

In a word, a marriage is likely to turn out 
happily, or otherwise, according to the choice a 
man makes of a wife. Its chance of success 
depends upon mutual regard, mutual' sympa¬ 
thy, mutual taste, congeniality of feelings, and, 
no less also, a parity of cenditions;—on parity 
of intellect, not so much. With respect to this 
particuhir, it is skfek that the husband should 
be the more intellectual of the two; for then he 

i 

is sure of being looked up to, and respected 
by his wife. If the contrary be the case,—^as 
the wife will respect her* lord in the one in¬ 
stance, slie will despise’' him in the other :—^he 
will be a “ King Log,” for her to laugh at, and 
‘“impose upon. Men, and v^omen too, are much 
to be pitied: it is not often they can make a 
ch(^ of their own; the parents frequently 
make up matches for them : as whare two fa- ‘ 
imlies have long known each other, and o& ac¬ 
count of the intimacy, wish it to be more closely 
cemented by the union of thdr children. 
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♦The affections of these children, it may not 
unfrequently happen, are strong towards each 
other, as they have most probably bean brought 
up in each other’s scfciety: if so, all will be 
well enough in the alliance. But it may also 
be the case, and the case it often is, that 
no. sueh affections are in existence ;—tliat*" 
the dhildren tare* nothing aSout each other; 
have other jiffecticais • tl^gn towards one ano¬ 
ther j-ytha-t they 'are thrust neck and shoul¬ 
ders b6fore the altar,t<for ho other redfeon, than 
that theft: respective parents were old friends. 
No appeal has been made to the 'heart, to the 
tastes, the passions, affections, habits, disposi¬ 
tions, tempers of those who are to be rivetted 
to the society of each 'other. No, the alliance 
is imperative; and, therefore, attended with the 
certain chance .of the parties wishing themselve* 
separated.before they have become man and 
wife foitr-andrtwenty hours.' Why then did not 
the childr|n object ? Parents cannot shackle the 
mind. Yes, but tHey can cqptrol the actions; 
objections may be dangerous; the independence 
of the children may rest in their parents' hands. 
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Here is a picture of selfishness and tyranny ! 
a sacrifice by parents of the happiness of their 
own flesh and blood, for the gratification of the 
prejudice of those who cofapel it! Why, it is as 
bad as Agamemnon’s sacrifice of his daughter 
Iphigenia, if not worse ! 

Again, we see girls married because an ad¬ 
vantageous offer is made; the gentleman is per- 
liaps, on his part, vjol^dy in Jove; or is in 
want of a person^ preside inTiis establishment; 
one that he may Be proud of—a handsome, ac¬ 
complished, young female ; thefe is,' we will' 
suppose, the same disparity of inclinations, the 
same want of congeniality, of which notice has 
been alreadj^ taken. It is hot then to be sup¬ 
posed that their love can be mutual; why then 
are the;^ husband and wife ? 

” But the sage matronly mother ’wisely reflects, 
that the prospect of independence, and the re¬ 
spectability of the connection, are too 'good to 
be rejected. “ The connection may enable me,” 
she will say, “ tts marry off" my eight other 
daughters ; who knows ? Besides, when they 
have known each other a little, I am sure they 
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will be prodigious friends, — no attachment 
warmer.'” It puts me out of all patience to hear 
this; “ when they have known each other /” Hea¬ 
vens ! are hearts to be instructed thus to beat 

i 

for one another, when nature has not originally 
inclined tliem to do so S Impossible! Such an 
idea is base, such calculations on human affec- 
tions are degrading, and tjie experimenf*is an 
outrage on our*nature. 

It sometimes happens, I will admit, that where 
there has been no sort of regard on the part of 
the wife, she has been insensibly led into liking 
and honouring her husband he may have 
.shining talents, his constant study may be to 
please her: she will be ungrateful if she is in- 
sensible to the last; and will havetttle good sense 
if indifferent to the first. All women, almost, are 
captivated by talent; especially those for whose 
pleasure, in particular, its possessor may exert 
it. Nolhing can be more delightful to them, 
because nothing can be more flattering; and 
flattery^s the key to all hearts. 

A • 

Want of handsome person, or even of good 
looks, is for the most part forgotten; willingly 
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pardoned, in the man cf talent. The eye of 
woman does not require to be dazzled, as well 
as her mind; (I speak of general instances.) 
The same cannot be said wifh respect to virtu¬ 
ous qualities. In so much higher esteem does 
human vanity hold talent, than virtue. 

Good-looks, combined with vapid intellect, 
will Mn few women, unless they are equally 
vapid with the object of their admiration. 

I will again admit that instances, and many 
too, might be adduced, of a matrimonial alliance 
turning out satisfactorily, where there has been 
originally no affection on one side of the parties 
—(on that of the wife ;) yet the constant assi¬ 
duity and attention of hei husband has won 
him the regard and fidelity of his partner. But 
the experiment may be a dangerous one; espe¬ 
cially in the case of a capricious woman; or of 
one who is apt to admire the condition of others 
in preference to her own. If such an alliance 
does happen to turn out well, it resembles a 
prize in a lottery, where the blanks have an 
overwhelming preponderance. 
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Rarely does it happen that where a malj mar¬ 
ries for money merely, and for no pleasing qua¬ 
lities of cither person or mind that he makes 
a good husband? He is too frequently neg¬ 
lectful, and often 51 most sordid and ungrateful 
ruffian. * On the other .hand, it is frequently the 
case that lie behaves with the utmost attention, 
and shows himself sensible of the advantages he 
has gained; Sut any feeling of love must be 
out of the questfonl 

In fact, it is my universal doctrine, that where 
there is no sympathy there ought to be no 
alliance; tfiat is, there ought not to be, (accord¬ 
ing to my view of the case,) any.chance incurred 
of a life of unhappiness, regret, and perhaps 
dishonour, mutually brought ypon each other 
by two human beings, who have enough of 
worldly misery in their single condition. It may 
be suggested, that this rule, if it were acted upon, 
would tend to the suspension of the greater por- 
tion, or perhaps of all matrimonial connections. 
That 1‘should be sorry for, indeed; but never¬ 
theless I must remain fi^ed in my opinions. 
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Political economists, in ihese times of over¬ 
whelming population, would not, I dare say, have 
any objection to see it partially enforced. 

Disparity of years is invariably a source of 

i 

all the unhappy results which I have attached 
to badly assorted marriages. 

Here the blame, for the most part, falls on 
the m^h. Old /elloivs will be fools enough to 
I marry young wives, whose passions they can 
j never gratify, with whose* time of life they can 
I never sympathize. They^ wed children, in dim- 
parison with themselves, whose levity, whose 
gaiety, but little accords with their own gravity 
and sluggishness. ■■ 

If the poor girl is inclvacd to be ever so 
obedient—acquiescent, I will say,—to her old 
lord,—in fact, to like him as well as she can; 
yet this feeling stands a fair chance of being 

C t 

weakened, when she perceives that the alliance 
in which she is united is reflected on with ridi¬ 
cule or compassion. 

Unless she has a good deal of philosophy, 
which it is difficult lor a young female to main¬ 
tain against the taunts of a whole world, she 
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will most likely become sensible of dislike and 
disgust for her husband, and if she feels this, 
it is impossible that she should aot also evince 
it. In proportioif as her dislike increases, so 
does the jealousy, suspicion, and tyranny of her 
old partner. This must render her unhappy, 
it* may render her unfaithful; assurijdJy* the 
first; and if die last, her* infidedity will not be 
any additional cwise for her unhappiness, though 
this is repugnant to the idea of religion. 

Why would it not ? why would it rather be 
a source 6^ triumph to her,—though, indeed, a 
guilty one ? Because, she shows the world that 
she has spurned—tlie constraint under which .she 
has hitherto laboured; that she has vindicated 
the cause of youth, and the spirit of her sex. 
It was a degradation to her, she reflects, to go 

about with anf old dotard, to-be laughed^ at; 

• 

or if oompassioned,—yet, as has been before ob¬ 
served, the pity is as galling as the ridicule. 
The c«iqse of either the one or the other was the 
same, and both*are equally mortifying. 

The busband is, meanwhile, not pitied at all 
for the infidelity of his spouse; every body looks 
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upon" his misfortune as what he deserves, and 
what he might have expected. From the mo¬ 
ment of his marriage, he is corsidered as having 
bought a pretty bauble, that could be of no use 
to him; and both are so badgered and bullied, 
—the husband so envied and animadverted 
upon,—the wife so coveted and compassioned — 
that they are. nearly'driven out of their senses 
before the honey-moon has elapsed. 

This situation affords a grievous trial to any 
girl; if she ..an support the first shock of cen¬ 
sure, buffet the first reflections' of the world; 
show herself superior to its impertinence, in¬ 
different to its opinion; she wnll soon establish 
for herself a triumph far more enviable than 
that which we '^have above witnessed her as 
possessing. If the world, in the one instance, is 
willicg to excuse her, it will in chis, adore and 
extol both herself and her sex. 

No triumph is comparable to a virtuous one: 
not unfrequently, however, has the result been, 
that the old husban^ wears a head dress of 
horns; and if he does, his horns will be long 
enough, and strong enough too, to bear all 
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that can be hung upon them; that is to lay, 
he need not distress himself much on the score 
of his dishonour, byt may console,himself with 
considering, as the rest of the world does, that 
he might have foreseen the consequences of his 
temerity. In fact, he will do well to put a good 
face upon the matter, wear his horns be^'^nkig- 
ly, and reconcilg himself to'his cdndition. 

With all thesc^ instances of ill-consorted al- 

■ • • 

liances before \mc, and the numerous woes 
respectively attendant* on them, a man loses 
sight t)f that^happy picture of conjugal felicity, 
which has some little time ago been coiitem- 
plated. Men are so apt to look at the dark 
side of tilings, that they soon forget the plea¬ 
surable and more encouraging })ortion of the 
picture. It requires not, on a consideration of 
the whole, any diesitation in declaring, t%t a 
wife tq one’s mind is a great and rare priz'b. 
To Snd all the congeniality a man would wijh 
for, is^ almost to be despaired of; and even 
should any one’be so foijtiyiate as to obtain it, 
yet, unless he is tolerably affluent, the distress 
which a family and its expenses, with all the 
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self-denial attendant on them, will occasion him, 
must be the cause of bitter dissatisfaction. It 
may be the cq^se, that a man cwill be dissatisfied 
with his wife, and, in his impatience, blame her 
as the cause of hss distresses : if he h just, he 
will,blame himself alone. Somewhere or other 
the' blame must fall, because the cause of regret 
and reproach s'cill exists, and s^ll must be la¬ 
mented : philosophy repels fhjs idea; but phi¬ 
losophy is not .exercised till the- spirits are ex¬ 
hausted by a strong gust*of fretfulness. During 
this it is, that reproaches are vented^ and fegrets 
uttered; and in justice, it must be said, that 
■ they are indulged in by the husband, gener^y, 
at his own expense. 

I could, if I pleased, give a no very enviable 
description of a large family, reared under the 
disadvantage of small means; hut that I should 
perhaps be casting daggers into the ^ouls of 
many, if I did. 

Nay let me, morose old fellow as I am^*,)father 
pour balm into their^ wounded" bosoms, '1^ the 
assurance that very numerous are t|)^4nstances 
of a large family, (I allude to the male part of 
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it,) being a blessing to the parents, raising them 
in the world,, bringing them distinction and 
affluence. Such ehildrcn, however,-as these 
must be a little le.Ss fastidious, and somewhat 
more perssvering than was the case with the 
son of my parents. They must be better^'du- 
cated, and they 'must have less to compjgjn* of, 
l)oth in nature, and the earfy discipline in which 
that nature was tsfiinecl. 

It is now tinle I should summon the reader 
to set out with me oh my matidtaonial com¬ 
mission. Yaung as I was, I was soberly and 
steadily inclined. Dissipation had long ago 
lost its charm for me. Had it reatlif ever any 
charm for me.’’ *I am inclined to doubt it. It 
was clhbraced as* a refuge ^Vom the goadings of 
disappointment, at one period, and originally 
for the gratificaMon of boyish vanity, and srhen 
incentives to reward were suspended. 

But I must no longer delay; a sufficient pre¬ 
lude hf s been performed to the drama, in which 
my procrastinating conduct*will be displayed; 
the n^n^Ruse of my being what I am, an old 
bacheloT^4? -The reluctance with which I have 

L 5 
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approached niy subject, cannot surely have es¬ 
caped notice; from whence it may be augured, 
that the choict of a wife was viewed by me as a 
source of the greatest anxiety, incertitude, irri¬ 
tation, and difficulty. 

I (made a pilgrimage round the country, to 
many .pi aces; I entered various circles of‘k)- 
ciety; I saw many I'emales of different condi¬ 
tions, degrees of rank, of beauty, of intellect, 
and of age. I had no less choice afforded me, 
than I had‘'difficulty in fixing it. Ever fas¬ 
tidious, how was I to be pleasedr? how were 
my'tastes to be exactly suited, or my expec¬ 
tations answered ? how w^s I to obtain all 

the congeniality my exquisite sensibility re- 

% 

quired ? 

My darKng Ellen had indeed the seeds of 
all that I wanted in a partner ? there was mu¬ 
tual love to make us happy; and as for the 
rest, I could have moulded her, so young as 
she was when I last saw her, into exactly the 
woman I could havi idolized'. In my early 
prospects of an alliance with her, this was one 
to which I fondly looked forward. Twice had 
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I been* disappointed with regard to the^pos- 
session of her. Of course, if it had been pos- 
sible, I should have endeavoured to console 
myself for my previous disappointments, "by 
now addressing m}«elf to that happy object. 
But again was this rendered impossible. I 
w'ijl not now dwell upon the reasons; it is^ suf¬ 
ficient to say, that if I wfis to Jook foT^ wife, 

A 

she must be sought for in the person of some 
other than E]len. When &he Mas snatched 
from me, where was I. to hope for another that 
could indemnify me for her loss ? I was now 
too old to think of looking.out for another 
quite young girl, to train up for a wife ; where 
was I to find oge ready trained to my liking.!* 
or one in whom my recollections revived all 
that I had loved in Ellen, both mental and 
personal .f No where. One had false deli¬ 
cacy, another had no .delicacy at all, or t^jo 
mu«h. One possessed very considerable men¬ 
tal endowments, but nothing of personal beauty 
to set them off. Another had much beauty, 

• Chap. I. B. 2. “ Disappointments in I.ove.’’ 
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buijf no mind. One had a graceful form, but 
a less agreeable countenance. Another had a 
pleasing countenance, but not so good a figure. 
The Yoice of one was scarcely melodious enough; 
it was either above or below the proper femi¬ 
nine pitch; it was too shrill, too thick, too deep, 
or tob loud. Again, if the voice was pleasing, 
the mtiuher of ^peakipg was perhaps bad. One 
had not so small a foot as I could have wished, 
or did not put it on the' ground flatly enough 
to please me. In fact, put of all that I saw, 
there were very few of those to whom if was 
in my power to, have wedded myself, that ap¬ 
peared to me likely to make desirable partners 
for life. 
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CHAPTElf Vlf. 

A chapt\;r of procrastination. 

To* give R-separate description of every belle 
I made acquaintance with, would carry me far 
beyond the limits proposed to myself in this 
narrative; I shduld, besides, be compiling a 
mass of tedious rapetition; for all the fair crea¬ 
tures belonging respectively to a * particular 
rank, would, comparatively speaking, pdffeess 
but minute shades of difference between each 
other? The distinction must be drawn, theif, 
between* opposite ranks. I shall, therefore, 
make a descriptTon of onfe 'serve as a speci¬ 
men for 3:(J1, in their several degrees. The 
figures will thus stand out more strikingly 
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from my canvas, as the difference of their 
features is more strongly marked, and their 
character moc-e contrasted.-* As a pretty wo¬ 
man is always an agreeablt- object to me, in 
whatever sphere' of life she may chance to 
movti^ I shall, for the sake of all the variety 
possibJp;, and from a wish to embrace a me¬ 
morial of every*degree of the sej'i, give portraits 
of both the highest and Ipwcstr 

It is not to be supposed that every woman 
I saw or caVne near, was viewed by me with 
an intention of making her my wife, any' more 
than one thinks of becoming a purchaser of 
every pretty toy that catches the eye in walk¬ 
ing through a bazaar. The' principle, to be 
sure, of my expedition was such as I have ex¬ 
plained it to be; the result is self-evident. 

These wanderings, if they'did not accom¬ 
plish their object, yet afforded me very con¬ 
siderable pleasure. They were partly on‘foot, 
partly on horseback. At night, som^ hospi¬ 
table mansion affoi"A.*d me a 'shelter; not in¬ 
frequently that of a family with which I was 
acquainted, or had previously met. And then. 
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if the young mistress of the house pleased me, 
or was pretty,* I was in love with her for tl^e 
time, and until s6me prettier of more agree¬ 
able object engaged*m^ attention. The blushes 
with which she received the young stranger, 
and the engaging little attentions she shf?wcd 
him, always had their due effect upea his 
heart. 

At times, whei.* ^ddcnly benighted, I used 
to take up my abode in a cottage, and then 

was I no less interested with the neat, pretty 

% 

smiling lass that placed the brown jug of milk 
and the coarse loaf on the oaken table before 
me. 

In the fields, my heart throbbed with plea¬ 
sure at the sounds of laughing cherry-cheeked 
village maidens, during the jocuncf season of 
harvest: in the*town, (for I always useJf to 
take cafe to be in the way on any festive occa¬ 
sions) an impression was equally made on it by 
the modest groups, clad in pink and white, 
which the county used td ^end to decorate its 
balls. 

I sometimes used to betray the plan of my 
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journeying, and its object, to my partner; and 
i^ scarcely ever happened that half an hour was 
suflPered to eRkpse before my secret had found 
its way all through the fcall-room. It was 
amusing to me to see the matronly Iddies brush 
neaf me, or pace up and down the room behind 
me, be&>vecn the intervals of dancing, with tlieir 
daughter or daughters at theit side. It was 
no less amusing to witue^s ^che looks of the 
young ones : the smirk of the less reserved and 
modest; the quiet regard of the more reserved 
and better behaved,—which, nevertheless, spoke 
just as much as the giggle of the others. The 
lip of one would insensibly quiver, the eye 

i 

twinkle, the blush just arise. It used to delight 
me to see all this pretty Amfusion. What 
agreeable *moments of vanity used I to indulge 
in dh these occasions ! How i used to laugh 
by myself on my retreat at the conckision of 
the gaieties. 

r used regularly to make ten or twelve fancy 
I was in love with'’ them: I handed all with 
equal politeness to their carriages ; ■ I adjusted 
the shawls of each with equal assiduity; and 
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wished them all a good hight with equal kind¬ 
ness. It was but fair ; I had flirted with them 
all with equal appej^rance of satisfection, young 
or not young, handsome or otherwise. I recol¬ 
lect once dancing, on Ae same night, with a girl 
of fifteen, and a dowager—I mean a spi.ister— 
of fifty, who chose to dance whenever she yas 
within reach of g, ball; I sifpposc* from a lauda¬ 
ble wish to vindicate the cause of her maiden 
condition, of wliich she was unwilling to com¬ 
promise the sprightly character, although it had 
now s6me time forfeited its claim to inspiration. 
She ogled me like a satyr, and- tumbled about 
me with a vehemence scarcely less boisterous 
than the flounderings of a grampus. What a 
contrast did the ignocent smile, ftur complexion, 
and sweet countenance of the one, afjsrd to the 
opaque hues, elongated mouth, and distojjion 
of featqre, of the other. The face of the one 
was tiiat of an angel—of the other, that of—^a 
mask. ^The reader perhaps anticipated a harsh¬ 
er antithe.sis. 

Whether I created any jealousy amongst 
my num e rous partners, I do n ot k now: I am 
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not^ vain enough to thii'ik so: I did not endea¬ 
vour to make myself more agreeable to one than 
another. None could feel ^at more attention 
had been paid to herself tlpan to all the rest. 
They must have, been alf either pleased or dis¬ 
pleased : I hope the former: at least they did 
not s/<OM» any displeasure. • 

The next morning I again pt off. To lin¬ 
ger on the scene of the festivities when they 
were passed, and wlien those who gave a charm 
to them weiri gone, was a waste of time. By 
three o’clock at latest, on the succeeding 'morn¬ 
ing, my partners had almost all taken their 
flight in different directions, to their respective 
habitations in the county. With their depar¬ 
ture, all serioUs result of thq^ preceding even¬ 
ing’s flirtations was cut short. Thus I was 
untile to arrive an inch nes^rer the goal to 
which I was marching: like the old woman, in 
■rerence, I moved, indeed, but did not?' gain 
ground. 

Sometimes it lifyipened that* I fell into an un- 
ordinarily long conversation with a lady, whose 
daughter 1 Imd led back from the cofillion, or 
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minuet, or country-dance, in which we had 
been partners. .And as she was sure to make 
herself acquainted vuth my design, before the, 
conversation was over, it generally terminated 
with a request, “ That if I chanced to come 
into their neighbourhood, *1 would just take ^er 
house in my way. Mr.-would be de¬ 

lighted to see me,; and they* could, no doubt, 
tell me something abput my route, and direct 
me to such objects of curiosity as were vdthin 
reach.” 

Thes^ invitfitions I uniformly accepted; 
and having thus far given a general sketch of 
my roamings, I shall proceed to such agreeable 
particulars, as the Cottage, the castle, the man¬ 
sion, or the shed afforded me. 

I had been a friend of Lord —•-, at 

school; and he h*d, since that period, offgn 
asked me; to come and see him in the country. 
I, therefore, took the opportunity of calling on 
him in m j way to-. 

He had three ihost elegtnt and beautiful 
■sisters. It was diiBcult to say, which of them 
had the most distinguished air- ehp greater 
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gtace, or the most 'uewitching beauty. My 
heart sustained a painful struggle between the 
three; and the more so, .because the emotion 
was secret and suppressed. . 

I think they, liked ikI&, independently of any 
partiality for their brother’s friend; (in which 
pjirticular, girls are very whimsical,)* and 
seemed pleased with the jmpression which 
they were aware they had, all made on me. But 
my loving these girls, that i?>, entertaining an 
attachment for one of them with any serious 
views, was desperate in my c/ise. I‘had no 
wealth or title to confer; the boast of a good 
old family was the only one I possessed. 
This, perhaps, might have* sufficed, had the 
length of nfy purse beep able to keep in 
countenance that of my pedigree: but such 
w^s not the case. If circuFistances had been 
• otherwise, I am certain I could h{ive made 
^ an alliance in this quarter; and the disdppoint- 
njent in the wish I had often cheyshed, of 
forming an alliajiae of distinction, was severe. 

I always considered it a sin and a cruelty 
to marry, .without the adequate means of ren- 
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dcring one’s wife happy, as far as world^ 
enjoyments extend. I did not think, the women, 
on their part, so scrupulous. In nine instances 
out of ten, I found that they were*glad to get' 
married at all events. 

This odious inadequacj^ of n'leans prevent¬ 
ed my marrying in many repeated instancai; 
wherever, in fact, I should have been anjioifs 
to have formed % connection. In those in¬ 
stances, where I had* not the same ambition, 
it happened on tfie contrary, that my means 
were sufficient; for what may be evra a hand¬ 
some support i« some alliances, is nothing in 
those of a higher order. Such was the con¬ 
tradiction of circum^ances by which I was 
harassed. 

One of the invitetions of which I was some 
little time .ago speaking, was given nfe by the 
lady of a wealth5^ influential “ knight o^ a 
shire.” To have sought a wife from amongst 

the daughters of Mrfe. M-, was attended' 

with the «ame difliculties which I have just hdd 
(ause to regret. 

They were four in number, beautiful, ele- 
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gant, well-educated girls; though I do not 
think quite in such good taste, as those I had 
last quitted; nor so distinguished in appearance, 
on account, of their not being so tall. 

Their rank and my fiwn would just have 
suited; but rijy pursC could only measure a 
poor barley-corn where theirs could produce an 
elL ,And when their prudent mammif had 
discovered this, she began »to grow fidgetty; 
and saw me quit thp konse with smiles that 
spoke a very different meaning, to those with 
which my* entrance into it had been greeted. 
She looked for an alliance that should add to ’’ 
tlie importance of her family ; if not by means 
of wealth, by that of 4ig“ity; and she was 
very right. 

How thenwas I to get.married? where I 
was able* to do so, my inclination was want¬ 
ing, or my resolution was ufifixed. Was I to 
link myself with a rich and vulgar, or an old 
•woman, as the only hope of making up "for the 
deficiency of my purse ? This I did oot want. 
Riches, I cared not*for; except with the view of 
my compassing a desirable marriage. 
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It was evident, that rich girls of good edu¬ 
cation, with charms and accomplishments, or 
without the first and very little of the last, 
looked out with the ifeasonable hope^of elevating' 
their sphere. 

In fact, I Was in a sacf dilemm'a. 

The next house which I entered was thafc of 
a regular country squire, or country gentleman, 
as it is more coAimonly called now: Mr. E., 
one whose occupations jaf farming and field- 
sports engaged his undivided attention. It is 
needless to observe, that his daughters had seen 

less of the woi4d than those of Mrs. M-. 

There was a want of that air which I always 
looked for in girls; and which, at half a glance, 

1 discovered to be wanting, if it were so. 

In some very raft instances have I seen this 
air so fully supplied by nature, and sd happily 
supported by the a1;tention of an elegant-mlndfed 
mother, that girls, who have been almost ex¬ 
clusively brought up in the country, have pos¬ 
sessed it nearly as much as if they had attended 
the “ Drawing-rooms” front Ihe period they 
quitted their*nursery. 
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Jf these Misses E. had boasted the riches of 
Croesus, and would have laid them at my feet, 
I would not have married one of them. If I 
had done stf, I should have lived in a pe’wt.ual 
state of stifled disgust and secret indignation. 
To have shown my dissatisfactioh is a thing 
which I may hope I should have .been too well 
bred •to have done. 

* b 

1 detest dowdyism. I abhor the perkish, 
trumpery, insignificant idaoner which a school 

i 

gives. To say the best of the manner acquired 

I 

under a school discipline, if is, for the most 
part, flippancy, pertness, vulgarity, or insipi¬ 
dity. Which of these four results is most likely 
to be incurred, depends • on the natural grain 
and disposition of .the girl. Bad taste must be 
acquired under ^^y circuhistances, and this 
alone spoils all; it infects every movement, 
ewry word, every action; its image is stamped 
alike on air, on dress, on carriage; if is enter¬ 
tained in thought no less than in deed: it even 
communicates itself to the immediate Sphere, in 
which the person to whom it clings may belong 
it moves in her train; it hovers over the very 
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walls of the house; inspiring images oi^ dow- 
dyism or pertness; or rather let me say, the 
house may be respectable enough, tlie walls ve¬ 
nerable, but the* association that attaches to 
them changes tlfeir appearance, and causes 
every object belonging to them to be viewed 
with repugnance. 

*I spoke a moment ago of girls wh«, though 
they have had few advantages of mingling in 
.society, yet by gift of natui’e, and proper 
management at home, are not the less elegant 
and distinguished in their appearance. In such 
instances as these, I cannot help expressing the 
delight I used to feel in witnessing the inspiring 
air of native, and comparatively unassisted 
grace. I admired it in OTO))ortion to the dis¬ 
advantages, ovdt which If had shown itself su¬ 
perior. On the other hand it doubly distressed 
me to see, thaf where all advantages of*birtli, 
statiorf, and education were combined, yet dow- 
dyism and mawkishness would be still domi¬ 
neering. 

It happened that I caught a violent cold by 
imprudence in staying out all night. The wea- 

M 
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ther was so dreadfully hot that I could not bear 
the confinement of any walls. My lungs, too, 
were affected with inflammation; I was so sud¬ 
denly indispose!], that in the very first house to 
which I came, I sought an asylum. The ac¬ 
quaintance I made here,, is, perhaps,* the most 
pleasiA'able to my recollections of any that I fell 
into, throughout the whole course of my ram- 
blings. The house was a goocF-sized cottage, 

built in the Elizabethan • style. I remember it 

« 

well: its gable ends, and sober grey coloured 
stone front, partially covered with ivy, clematis, 
and china roses. It was inhabited by a re¬ 
spectable widow and her daughter. Mrs, H- 

was very much of a gentlewoman in her no- 
tions, though she did not merit the appellation 
of ladylike. She saw nothing di the world; her 
life was passed in the country, and in seclusion; 

. yet sJie was by no means what *is meant by the 
term countryfied. Her manners were perfectly 
simple, her address plain, not very engaging, 

4 

certainly not repelling; not in the least formal. 
Her daughter had much more pretension to the 
character of ladylike; she was far saperior to 
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the school-bred prof!;eny of the country squire, 
whom I had just quitted. She had been brought 
up entirely ait home, and by her mother, upon 
whom she reflected great credit; ftiuch more than 
she would have done had she been of a less na- 
turally eluant mind. T'his beamed through her 
countenance, and displayed itself in her sfttions, 
in*her movements, her carriage, her step* As she 
had seen notlifng of the world, she could not 
pretend to any aii* of fashion ; of this she was 
aware, and showed that she was so, by never 
assuming to venture on a region prohibited to 
her. By so^doing she maintained her native 
grace in all its dignity; and one never felt the 
want of fashion, consequently one scarcely per¬ 
ceived the absence of it; certainly not on first 
seeing her, nor dhtil the eyes had rested on her 
for a short time; so much was one *struck with 
the appearance *of distinction that was natur^ 
to her. • To persons who have no eye for the 
finish of fashion, the want of it in Laura H. 
could not have been perceived at all. ThereVas 

• I 

cheerfulness, too, mingled with her dignity; it 
was like the bloom of health, which sets off' 
M 2 
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beauty of feature; or like that beauty which 
set off her own grace. In fact, she was a girl 
that would have graced the very highest circles 
with but a little training. ‘ She possessed as 
many accomplishments as virtues. To take the 
example of one from e^h of these t^ualities— 
of heic musical proficiency from the first, and 
her [)en»volence of heart from the last. I .sig- 
nalize these particularly from ahiongst the rest, 
because I felt their effects 'most sensibly; and 
to them was I much indebted for my recovery. 

i 

The kindness of Miss H—^ originally ad¬ 
mitted me under her roof—her mother happening 
to be out walking in the garden, at the time I 
made my application. She <saw by my address 
and bearing that I was a gentleman; by my 
looks she perceived I was excSessively ill. Af¬ 
ter making me sit down, she went to communicate 
my History to her mother. A /bom was shortly 

prepared for me by Mrs. H-, who had now 

edme in, on the summons of her daughter; and 
medical attendance was provided me. My crisis 

of danger being ovef, Mrs. H-conducted the 

care of my convalescence. Her hand adminis- 
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tered my medicines to me, her daughter’s some¬ 
times assisted in raising my head tg the cup 
which her mother*presented to nay lip. 

The satisfactioif I felt one day at the sounds 
of a harp, made me inquire to whom I was 

indebted for it. Mrs-H-informed ijje that 

it* was her daughter whom I heard, {"roift this 
day, that bencwolent girl never failed to play 
and sing for tnri recfeation whenever I wished 
it, every successive morning and evening of my 
convalescence. I declare, to speak without any 
affectation, my gratitude towards her was. as 
strong as my admiration for her. 

I spoke of ht'V beauty not long ago: in 
truth she appeared to me more beautiful thaii 
in reality she Was. Her face had rather too 
decided a character about it; it'possessed a 
masculine featifre, which I am not fonc^ of in 
the feminine face. Her features bespoke less of 
softness and gentleness, than her manners dis- 
playesL Still she was handsome—a little above 
the middle size, but not exactly talk Her eyes 
were blaok, her hair was black, her eyebrows 
thin and arched, her lips a kittle pouting, her 
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nose high and aquiline, her cheeks dimpled, 
her chin small and finely rounded off", the contour 
of her face oual, her complexion pale. She 
had a beautiful white throilt. I shall be ex¬ 
cused, I’m sure, for saying that the "glimpse I 
caught; of hor through the door, as I lay on my 
sick 'cough, while she was singing, was enjoyed 
by me with no common transpoit. The sweet 
"tones of her voice thrilled* tfirough my very 
soul, and every vibration of the chord of her 
harp struck fipon my heart, and tuned it to 
the harmony of love. 

T grew better and better: it was time I 
should proceed on my way,; it was no easy 

task to prevail on myself to quit the presence of 

« 

Laura H-. I can assure m^readers, I was 

linking sefiously of putting the fatal proposal 
to herv But then, I thought tlfat if I did, the 
pleasant journey which I had set out on,‘would 

I 

b&.cut short before half of its enjoyments had 
been* tasted. Or, I fancied, I was too precipi- 
tate; so the proposal was put off. 

The only testimony I made of my passion 
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was by my looks, and 1:hat of kissing her'hand, 
with some litjle emotion, at my departure. 

Thi# musical conviAesccnce of mine, was a 
rare specimen of earthly delight. The languid 
state of body and rtiind being, on such occa¬ 
sions, sensible only of'external impressions, and 
dbubly so in proportion as it is more and •more 
helpless,—those which I received, so touch¬ 
ing as they were.,aiid^ melodious, and the author 
of them so lovely, may be conceived as truly 

delightful. I used to dream, aftCr experiencing 

» 

them, of the,music of the angels; and Laura’s 
form and face always appeared prominently 
radiant in the celestial choir. The dream some¬ 
times visits me* even now; but so faintly and 
feebly that it <8 not the enchanting vision it 
used to be. 

The next house into which I introduced my¬ 
self was that of a country-clergyman; he 
two daughters. Two pretty specimens of j'u- 
ral centent, simplicity, and cheerfulness, •testi¬ 
fied by laughing, ruddy countenances. 

The eldest had light hair, light blue eyes. 
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a pretty little mouth, a'ud lips and nose, a la 
Roxalane, which is to me vastly pretty. 

The younger sister, Fanny, had not such 
nicely-finished features as the other: they wci’e 
rounder and flatter. Still, she was. a pretty 
innocent-looking creatur'fe. Her innocent look, 
and Jittk unobtrusive pug-nose, amused nfc. 
They were the most Complete children, for their 
age, I ever saw in my life, ^Jessy, the eldest, 
was a little past seventeen ; thl- youngest was 
just sixteen. ‘Their chief employment, when 
the weather was fine, was that of picking violets 
and primroses along the hedgerow's, and in the 
copses about the parsonage^house, and in the 
evening arranging them into posies and nose¬ 
gays, for the purpose of diftributing them 
through the«differcnt rooms of the house. 

When it rained, they workedj- and played on 
Tvile jingling piano-forte, alternately. .They 
di(J not appear to me to read at all: I fancy 
they* would scarcely have had energy ejiough 
to attack a romance^ of three * volumes. Yet 
they talked a good deal of such simple matters 
as they understood. 
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Their mother and father both, were peace¬ 
able, easy, good-sort creatures, and saw no¬ 
thing whatever wlinting in their'children. 

It was sufficient* for the mother-that she had 

instructed her dauffliters in ’the common useful 

» / 

household occupations, and imbued theia> minds 

with the ordinary domestic virtues ;»ancf that 

# • 

what they hat>been taught they retained. For 
the father, it was» sufficient that they professed 
the doctrine which he preached, could say their 
catechisms, and appeared fresh, clean and neat, 
in their pev> under the reading-desk on Sun- 
day. 

Such parents were exactly calculated to form 
such children, and no better.^ The charactei* 
of the parents, ^8pecially of the mother, mainly 
decides that of the children. The* air of inno¬ 
cence and simplftity that reigned round this qujfjf 
little abode, might be interesting to a philoso¬ 
phical mind ; but to the adulterated taste of fhe 
world,»it cannot^be otherwise than contemptible. 
If it were possible that I ’could have put up 
with either Jessy or Fanny, as a mate, it would 
have been, because with eiflier I could have 
M S 
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(lone just what I pleased. But then I fear, that 
the soil would have beenjtoo weak<to have made 
it worth while *to bestow all' the cultivation I 
should have wished to give it. The numerous 
new ideas of things and "society, which must 
indispensably have been ingrafted on their p(X)r 
unsophisticated minds, would have overwhelmed 
them ; ^et this attempt must haVe been under¬ 
taken, to make them contprehend the most 

« 

casual remarks relative to any class of subjects 
higher than that of a dairy, a green-lane, a 
village fair, or a sermon. 

I considered, on quitting these innocents, that 
if they were not selected by Heaven as fit sub- 
jects for eternal bliss, I could not imagine what 
spirits would be ; and the conclusion I drew 
from thence‘was, that there would be no chance 
of salvation for any body. 

A fine buxom rosy-faced girl, at the inn 

i 

at'which I slept, the daughter of the land¬ 
lord, took a liking to me. This partiulity it 
was assuredly impo'ssible to resist, and I he¬ 
sitated not to show myself sensible (rf it. We 
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played such innocent planks as consisted ifi what 
old ballads and plays call “ bussingthese 
frolics being condigcted {luring a Jovial tHe-a-tHe 
over cakes and mill^puuch. Both her father and 
mother were away fsom hogie, and her sister 
was gone out, as she irformed me, to walk with 
“ y’oung Mister Gullins, of the Pig an5 .Tea- 
pot,” or>“ Cod’^ Head and*Cop])er Candlestick,” 
or some other such incongruously purporting 
specimen of sign-painting. 

I had worked myself into a humour of bois- 
terods merriment, and I determined to give a 
full scope to it. My sensibility was for the 
time forgotten, mjr fastidiousness laid aside; 
nay, I was pleaded with myself for my conde¬ 
scension ; and \\ilienever a maifs vanity is at alf 
flattered, he is ever delighted. 

In a different mood, I should hav^ been 
shocke^l at myself for such extravagance; alJd 
I will acknowledge that I feel rather shy^in 
unfold^g this portion of my confessions. It 
will not be denfanded of tap, I should hope, to 
“declare all the nonsense that I uttered in this 
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intoxfcated gust of wild* jollity. What I said 
was suited to the whimsical part I was playing. 
I believe I swore that |.he girl who sat by me 
was worth all the duchesse^ in the kingdom ; 
that if I ever marped, it .would be herself; and 
in such good humour did I put her with her own 
look^ and qualities, that I dare say she fanci3d 
there was no Other, girl in the world worth 

loving. Moreover, she prided herself on pos- 

•> * 

sessing none of that hypocrisy which she fancied 
often served ac a concealment in her betters for 
very wayward emotions of the heart. 

Such a whimsical fellow was I, at times, that 
I should not have been at all surprised, had I 
even committed myself so far* as to make an 
alliance much belieath my statical. When I was 
not myself,, when my sensibilities were lulled, I 
thougjit little of falling into tjie oddest extra¬ 
vagancies. Nay to this day, amidst all th^ gloom 
of my habitual moroseness, I am attacked sbme- 
timgs by one of these strange frisky impqjses, so 
totally at variance yvilh every 6ther part of my 
character. 

Of all my rucfl flirtations, one which was 
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conducted in Monmouthshire, near the hanks 
of the Wye, often hrimrs to my mind many 
pretty and picturesque Ideas. Ij, half inclined 
me to turn shepheid; content myself with my 
scrip and ^pottle of curds and»whey, or butter¬ 
milk, and follow my floAs. My fortune,^for a 
pastoral condition, was ample ; Phillip (I 'call 
her so for want of her pihper name), myself, 
and all our flock of .children and sheep, would 
be well sustaincifl and provided for. All this 
formed a most soothing idea for mft, as I sat at 
the d6or of tl^e little rustic cottage, which she 
and her old mother tenanted. The Arcadian 
dreams it suggested were very tranquillizing 
and agreeable. 

Phillis was a Isvely rustic; a'brunette; when 
she smiled she showed brilliantly white teeth; 
these were contrasted by bright black »hair, 
dark blye eyes, and long dark eye-lashes; nor 
did tBe taste of any bps ever seem more deli¬ 
cious tc^me than that of hers. 

The perpetuaf restlessness that carried me, 
"wth the giddiness of a butterfly, from one end 
of the country to the other, tended every day 
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to confirm ray indecisWyn more and more, until 
a habit. The chance of 
any dcterming^te resolufion, as to marriage, grew 
fainter and fainter, till at 'length it might well 
be despaired ofand the idea of, matrimony 
now would be prepostetous. 

With all the vile habits, which from various 
unamiable or unfoHunate causes I have con¬ 
tracted, where, I should .bj glad to know, is 
the woman to be found who would sacrifice her 
comfort and® happiness to a union with so dis¬ 
agreeable and wretched an animql as myself.^ 


it at length became 
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CHAPTER VlII. 

A FEW REFLECTIONS^ SUGGESTED BY THE 
PRECEDING CHAPTER. 

If a philosopher, essayist, or professed au¬ 
thor had treated the gubject upon which I liave 
just been occupied, he would most probablj 
have divided it into four formal*heads. Thost 
of his first division would exhibit tht* extremes 
of ignorance and* erudition, in which the* vil¬ 
lage maiden and the “ blue” would be placed 
m outrageous opposition to one another. Those 
of his «econd division would consist agdin 
of the extremes of lowliness and fashion. The 
intermediat& degrees, both of conditions and 
endowments, would be in all ftkelihood passed 
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over, these exalted spirits not being in general 
willing to dwell on (ny other, than the most 
striking features of a- subject. To such lofty 
formalities the writer of tills humble work does 
not pretend to aspire ; "at the same time ho has 
no (Joubt, that bad he used a little formality, 
it Wou^d have been pardoned, when that wlhicb 
characterizes the writer’s age'^^should be taken 
into consideration. A, few general reflections 
relative t<. these extremes, he may be allowed to 
make; in tloing which, he begs leave to return 
to the narrative in his own proper person. 


It may appear rather paradoxical,—but I 

« 

always found that it required as much address 
to converge with a humble untutored female, as 
witlf one of the society of blu^-stockings; for a 
very good reason, in-as-mucli as one 'will not 
kelp you to launch into a conversation; the 
other can not. As most women in ill ranks 

« k 

have a good deal of intelligence, if a man 
understands giving them a clue to the display 
of it, the passive'simplicity of even a dairy maid 
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may be warmed into something like energy;— 
she may be enticjed into ta, king interestingly in 
her way, if her hutAble .lotions fire flattei’ed, 
and her little natural t^anities kindly humoured. 

A *•' blue” may be rendered interesting, if one 
knows how to manage her. All the ladies^be- 
longing to this denomination, with whom J hare 
ever chanced to be acquainted, have been of the 
most inveterate and .^ovqre description ; enjoy¬ 
ing the timidity of those who seemed alarmed 
at encountering them, and leaving to them the 
entire effort of forming a conversation. A spark 
or two of humour is irresistible in setting fire 
to the train of conversation: should this fail, 

the “ blue’’ must be beat at her own weapons, 

* 

and pedantry must stalk forth in its heavy 
armour to overwhelm her. In these*remarks, 
I speak solely fnlm personal experience. And 
hope sincerely that my readers have fallen in 
with “ blue ladies” of a more relenting and- 
acquiescent character, than it has been my 16t 
to encounter. 

An enga^ng lovely female is, as I have 
said, an object of interest to file, in whatever 
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Station of life she in»ay be. But still, I must 
confess, that beauty always receives a great ad¬ 
ditional lustre in myfeyes from rank; ay, I will 
allow, that I should be Veak enough to find 
a girl of ordiifary beauty, but of rank, hand¬ 
somer than a humble maiden, whose beauty 
hkd t/*n times a higher pretension. 

Beauty, after all, unless ft is very striking 
and splendid, derives nvich assistance from 
dress; the adaptation of attire to the setting 
off of the features and figure, is what the poor 
villager cannot know. Her simplicity may be 
interesting, but the grace, elegance, and dignity, 
that fashion sometimes lends, are possessed of 
positive enchantment. Fashion, however, can¬ 
not impart these to all: if she does, Nature 
must stih be bounteous in her assistance; but 
^ if Me be wanting, fashion wfil lavish her efforts 
in vain—at least, to please me. I do not pre- 
*'tend to speak for any one but myself. 

' If I had written a description of tlie adven¬ 
tures above set fbrth, at the time I was engaged 
in them, the more glowing language of youth, 
I doubt not, would have done greater justice 
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to the subject. But, Oibs! all this warmth 
could not be expected fro In the poor old un¬ 
happy creature, which I now am-'-as peevish 
with misfortune as I am frosty with age. Yet 
I have roused* my energies to describe my story 
as warmly as I could. Even in youth, /so 

soured had I been by various untoward ceaises,') 

* 

it might have bet^i tinctured with a spirit of 
moroseness ; but the Adno of it must have been 
gayer on the whole; for the animal spirits in 
youth will rise, and dispel the clouds of heavi¬ 
ness as they occasionally blacken. 

The envy, as an old man, that I feel for the 
power of enjoyment *1 possessed as a young 
one, renders'the recollection of all the pleasures 
1 have been dwelling on, bitter—^most bitter. 
The reflection that so many delicious pfivileges, 
which I once enjdyed, are now denied to Ae, 
makes me‘look on myself as an inferior being 
to that which I once was—as degraded aod fit ‘ 
no longer *to exist. 

What a misery to look od these stiff and 
shrivelled fingers, as they tardily perform their 
funcrions in the, process of wriJing this work. 
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and think that they/f’are the same which once 
pressed the white an^i delicate,paliTi of beauty ! 
I might goton utteftng regrets, over those lips 
which my own have mt't—that sweet breath 
which I have ifihaled—those glowing eyes which 
have beamed before mine, and electrified me by 

t 

the hjve-darting fluid which they shed. 

And it is 1 who have befen thus near to so 

much loveliness, dclicff,cf,*.and grace! /, whom 

« 

that mirror opposite reflects thus withered and 
wrinkled. Why am I forced to view myself so 
hideous and revolting ? Wliy did I not die 
when I lost buoyancy of spirits, lightness of 
figure, animation of comitenancc F When will 
death come to divest me of the consciousness 
of this loathsome appcaranc?’ ? It is not vani¬ 
ty, it ik regret, that extorts these murmurs 
frtfm me. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE OLD BACHELOR ON THE ROAD* AGAIN. 

If the reader is ready to start on the jour¬ 
ney, myself and Barbara are equally so. We 
arrived at Bath without any more of the an¬ 
noyances we had hitherto been doomed to suf¬ 
fer. The two or three first days after my arrival 
were spent in looHng about for a convenient 
lodging: one, at which I looked, had rather a 
singular* cause of objection; I shall therefore^ 
•particularise it. I was just about to agree 
upon taking it, wlien I observed that the plas¬ 
ter of the wall, on the staircase, was very much 
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knocked off; and on demanding the cause of 
such disfigurement, /was informed that it was 
occasioned by the undertaker’s men in carrying 
“ the coffini down s/airs.”* 

“ The coffins!” I ekclaimed—“ what cof¬ 
fins ?” 


Oh ! Sir,” said the landlady with a smile, 
th& coffins of such as have died in the house.” 
“ Why, you must have* had a monstrous 

number in your hov.se /hat have died, and 

« 

been carried down stairs!—the wall is knocked 
to pieces.” 

“ Oh yes. Sir, a tolerable number, to be sure,—' 
say a dozen, perhaps, or fourteen.” 

“A dozen, perhaps, or fourteen !—Come along, 
Barbara; come along, Mrs. Busby: for God’s 
sake ! let us the best of our way out of 

the house, or we may perhaps be added to the 
‘ fiozen or fourteen’ ourselVes.” 

I shuffled out of the street-door'as fast as 

4 

I could, thanking ray stars I had. inquired 
concerning the rpbbing of the wall* previously 
to coming to terms about the lodging. I think 
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there are few who wo^ld not, on an occasion of 
this sort, have been as .uperstitious as mj'self. 

I spent a fortnight agreeably enough in bath¬ 
ing, and sauntering about in the mornings; and 
so well did 1 employ ipy evenings, that I finish¬ 
ed my Confessions all but a page or two. The 
relief I found from the bathing was so great, 
that my rheumatism was. nettrly cured before 
the fortnight was over. I enjoyed the heat vf’ 
the water; ard could have consented to be 
almost par-boiled. One morning, as I was com¬ 
fortably launched up to my chin in the water, 

I perceived a lady at the other end of the bath, 
(also in the water,) whose features I fancied 
I recollected. Again and again did I gaze 
upon her, and at, last was tolerably certain thaU- 
she was a person to whose kindnsss I have 
borne such amp|f testimony in the mention of 
my matrimonial expedition. She was, indeed, 
the benevolent creature who had, when a gild, 
been so attentive to me in my illness at that 
period; aixl haif afforded ipe so much plea¬ 
sure by the music of her harp. I could not 
N 
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resist ‘the desire I felt of introducing myself 
to her; and though thj: condition in which I 
was, may be considered as nojt exactly the most 
becoming for a recognition ^with a lady, (not¬ 
withstanding the water w^s as high, or higher, 
than my shoulders), yet I could not resist ap- 
proa^jhing hei|;v The lady retreated ; and I l^ol- 
lowed, begging 'pardon for the intrusion, and 
-suggesting my belief that I bad the honour of 
knowing her. Heaven (mows,.she must have 
thought the chase I was giving her round the 
bath, somewhat strange at first; but she* soon 
perceived by my countenance and manner, that 
its object was perfectly excusable, and so ar- 
rested her flight, being, I dafe say, curious to 
‘'ear what I had to say. The^e were not above 
two or tlvee persons present to witness this 
extrsiprdinary scene ; they no^doubt took it for 

b* burlesque of the story of Apollo’s chase of 

« 

Daphne. The moment I mentioned her* name 
to ther, and my own also, adding the circum- 
stances of her ear^y civility t6 me, she imme¬ 
diately recalled every thing to mind that I had 
said; and, expii“ssing her pleasure at seeing 
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me, begged me to come to her hous? near 
Sydney Gardens, as ^lSoon as I had finish¬ 
ed bathing. Mrs^ Conyers was the name she 
liad now for some .years borne. The impulse 
of the moment urged me to an injudiciously 
hasty movement of the’right arm and leg, for 
tilt purpose of coming close toiher, in order 
to shake her by the handf when, alack ! a vio¬ 
lent cramp seized me, and for the time deprived 
me of the use‘of my limbs; down I fell, and 
was very near’y being drowned ; drowned, how¬ 
ever,*! was not-^thanks to the assiduity and 
attention of the people in the bath.—To whose 
assistance, individually, I iim indebted, or what 
were the particulars of their attentions, I am 
totally unable to, relate; all tlfat happened 
this critical juncture is obscured fsi>m me tn 
gloom and darkless. 

WHen 1 came to myselt, I found that I w§s 
in bed at my own lodgings. I felt very weak, 
and much oppressed by certain strong fumes of 
btandy, whi,ch were exhaled from some quarter 
or another, across my nostiils; there was a 
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weight too upon my neck, that made me very 
uncomfortable. 

This weight, I found, war occasioned by the 
arm of Mrs. Barbara Busby; the fumes also of 
brandy were breathed from the lips of the same 
personage. It may easily be guessed what sort 
of condition she was in. I did all I could to 
extricate myself’lfoEi her embrace, which after 
sttmc trouble I succeeded in doing; and at the 
same time, brought her a little “to her senses. 

The answers which she gave to my inter- 
jogatories, concerning the circumstances df her 
being found lying in the postui’e I have de¬ 
scribed, confirmed liie in the opinion that Mrs. 
Binby,— the hitherto respectable, and exem- 
plary Mrs. Barbara Busby—was completely 
intoxicates!. , 

The particulars of her disgrace appeared to 
me, from what I learnt subsequently relative 
■ to my own condition, to be these: After I 
had been brought home from the bath, brandy, 
amongst various other remedies, was profusely 
made use of by the officious attendants for the 
purpose of resficcitation,—for the relaxation of 
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my stiffened joints, and the infusion of Anima¬ 
tion into me. It is a v'onder they did not kill 
me amongst tliem, A large portion of the spi¬ 
rit, over and abovg thal which had been u'sed, 

was left in the bottle by the bed-side; of which, 

♦ • 

as well as of myself, th4 tender Mrs. Busby was 
left in charge, after the other persons tliaf had 
attended me h^ quitted the'toom. 

But the brandy engaged her attention mere 
than the care of myself: to resist the application 
of the bottle to her lips was an •impossibility: 
and 'every time she tasted the liquor, it was 
applauded more and more, till at last she was 
entirely overpowered by the quantity she had 
imbibed, and, refelhig upon my bed, fell w^l^ hei 
fist thumping upon my eye,-*-her arm subg* 
quently arranging itself across my 'vindpipe. 

The thump yas' ho doubt the cause mj 
being aroused: this resuscitation was provi¬ 
dential ; since, if such had not been the cas^ ] 
might have had a second chance of sufFocatior 
from the pressufe of her arip. 

• I was too weak to scold, and if I had beer 
able to do so, she was too «tupid to profit by 
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being'scolded. I rung the bell, and had her 
conveyed out of the rt)om by some servants, 
whose attendance I procured, as a substitute for 
her own. 

This happened late in„the evening: the next 
morning my housekeeper came into my room, 
as u^ual, with the breakfast. Her countenance 
betrayed no symptoms of concern, no consci- 
- ofcsness of guilt whatever; but on the contrary, 
was as placid and composed ac if nothing had 
happened of which she need be ashamed. She 
fancied, no doubt, that she could talk me 'over 
on this occasion, as she had done on others of 
less moment; but she was mistaken. I was 
determined to afford her for ohce, an exception 
Jfa.the general rule. I charged her in plain 
terms with jier misbehaviour. 

“ I|pw could you think, Mrs.^Busby, of bring¬ 
ing yourself into the disgraceful condition, in 
which you were yesterday evening detected ? 
I thought your regard for respectability and 
good conduct had ,heen of a tnore scrupulous 
nature, than it appears to be.” 

“ Why, now, vshat can make you speak so 
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seriously, Sir— to-be-sure ?—Why, I wa/only a 
little drowsy, from having sat up by your 
bedside the whole»day, taking care of you, and 
watching how you*slept after you were blooded. 
And how^do you do*to-day,.? I hope you feel 
pretty well considering such a serious acci¬ 
dent !” 

“ No, no, ly^rs. Busby,* it will not do to turn 
the matter olF in that way; never mind ine; 

I am well enodgh to-day; but I wish to say a 
little more about yourself: thaP drowsiness of 
yours was nqt more occasioned by sitting here 
to watch wze, than by making an acquaintance 
with the brandy!—why you know you were 
intoxicated !” 

“ Now for shame on yours'elf. Sir, for 
an unworthy accusation as this ! /intoxicated ! 
How cau you^say such a thing? Isaa poor 
womay to be charged with drunkenness, 8e- 
caule she happens to fall asleep.?—did jrou 
ever ^nd reason to accuse me in this waqr be-. 
fore?—only to think of «uch language frmn 
•i/our . 

Upon this, she commenced whimpering with' 
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all the'''croco</i/2s/H, if one may be allowed the 
expression, of which she was mistress; but it 
was to no purpose; I was inflexible: my heart 
was as unyielding and obdurate as adamant. 

“ Dry your eyes, Mrs. Busby,” I said, “ dry 
your eyes; neither your'tears nor your excuses 
have, any effect upon me. You shall not be 
permitted to behave in this way with impunity, 
I assure you. I have from henceforth done 
with you, and discard you from my service. 
you have been suffered to have your own way 
not infrequently, but it is too much to suppose 
you shall have it in this instance. No, no ; go 
back to your friends at Gloucester. I give you 
leave to stay with them as lon^ as you please; 
iwt you shall nevfcr come back me.” 

This bittisr speech elicited tears in abun¬ 
dance, ,and many protestations,of affection for 
myself, interest for my health and my concerns; 
but. nothing could shake me : Mrs. Busby Vas 
discarded, and I was left without a housekeeper, 
without a cook, without a companion, without a 
nurse—^all were lost^in the dismissal qf Barbard" 
Busby. 
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To avoid the chance of coming in nejrway 
again, I resolved on a speedy departure from 
Bath. Feeble as I was, I ordered the carriage, 
with the intention o? setti*ig out c«i my journey 
that very day. The* ducking I had undergone 
had cured me of my love fof bathing; and, 
independent of this, there were no allurements 
in Bath to detain me. Th^ regrets •that? it 
awakened were tflmost too bitter to be agree¬ 


able—still they posaeSsod their charm. 

Before I left the place, I called at the house 
of Mr^. Conyers, who, as the servant inform¬ 
ed me, had just set out to Cheltenham, leav¬ 
ing a note for myself. 

The purport of ‘this communication was, 
that she was obliged to go thither, to meet, 
Mr. Conyers, witli whom she was shortly to 
return to Bath, when she hoped to* see me at 
her house: she ftdded, that she had seiit 
inquire hfter me ou‘ the preceding evening, 
and was glad tb^ear 1 was doing well,' affd 
much regretted the mishap J had suffered. 

iUl this was kind enough; but as I did net. 

know that I* should ever pay Bath another visit, 
N 5 
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or L've an bpportunity of seeing her again, I 
resolved on taking Cheltenham in my way back 
to Oxford, for the purpose ef visiting Mrs. 
Conyers. 
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CHArXER II. 

ON TII5 ROAD AGAIN. 

On my arrival at Cheltenham, 1 lost no time 

in looking for Mrs. Conyers. She could not 

help smiling, while she repeated her regrets at 

my untoward accid«nt. X'he idea of it alone, 
• ^ 
was sufficient to make any one smile; and J[ 

must really give*myself credit for joking on^it, 

with greater .good humour than I iilually show. 

There are few persons who had moA g^od 

• 

qualities to recommend them than her hus¬ 
band : he was an amiable and benevolent man, 

which i>oth his countenan(je and voice bes^ke. 

# 

He was also a man of considerable informa^o*i 
A foreign* climate, as well as native, had con- 
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splred'N^ render him quite an invalid ; and when 
< 

he was not drinking the waters at Cheltenham, 
he was taking the benefit of \yarm bathing 
at Batli. 1 wns not yiore &n invalid myself, 
than Mr. Conyers was, with his complaints of 
liver and lumbago. BUt, unlike myself, he 
bore his indisposition with exemplary patience; 
he hqd, indeed, a source of great happiness and 
consolation in an exce'ilent wife ;• nor did I ever 
see* connubial attachment 'more strongly dis¬ 
played, than in the instance o^ Mrs. Conyers 
and her husband. The qualities which they 
mutually possessed, could scarcely have con¬ 
duced to any other result. Shortly after their 
marriage, Mrs. C. had accvont^anied her hus¬ 
band out to the East Indies; and if I may 
judge by the abhorrence with trhich she spoke 
of the climkte, it could not have been to gra¬ 
tify hel own inclination that shtf encountered it. 

• • 

During the time that I remained at Ohelten- 
han., I was constantly their guest, and had 
many agreeable conv,ersations with Mrsi Ccm- 
yen, hearing from her the various incidents 
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her life, since we had met, and recou^ng to 
her those of my own in turn. 

One evenipg, we had been talking about 
India, the climate* the society, and the voynge 
out, when, after soihe little pause, she somewhat 
abruptly observed :—I little expected to sete 
you, (if ever I might have expected, to see 
you again,) in this state o^celibacy, Jdr. ••— . 

I should rather bave lookeS to seeing you mar- 

• 

ried long ago, lik«t myself, and with a family. 
Do you not feel very lonely ?” 

The words were so many daggers to me—the 
contrast between her own cheerfulness and my 
raoroseness, goaded me to the quick. 

“ Why, yes,” *1 ncplied, “ I do feel lonely— 
lonely enough, God knows !—hum—ah !—^bu^ 

it is too late now ^;o remedy.”. 

. . . . “ O Ho! never too late. * Why too 
late ? There ar^ many who are as . . .” 

She checked herself. 

.. . “ As old myself who have niSltiSd, 

* 

you meftn to saj—ah ! perhaps so; the more 
fools they. What business have I, suclv-s. 
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stran^mannei'ed, strange-looking being as I 
now am, to marry ?” 

“ Well, now, that appears to,me to be the 
very reason for matrimony! A wife would 
make you change that strangeness of appear¬ 
ance of which youv speak ; and you Avould soon 
acquire some domestic habits—would he not, 
Mr.JConyers ?” 

“ Why, my dear,’^ said her husband} “where 
habits have been a long tinjie formed,,it would 
certainly be a matter of difficulty to alter them; 

i 

but it would be an instance of most unusual 

fortitude in Mr.-, if he made the attempt 

of reforming them, if he succeeded, he would 

have no small cause of satisfaction.” 

» ‘ 

, “I thank you, Mr. Conyers, for the compli¬ 
ment,” said I, with a sardonic‘ieer; “ that is to 
say, you do not approve of my present habits.” 

Ao, Mr.-, I did not'mean to cast any 

reproach upon you; I merely meant to observe, 
thkt ds the habits you cherish ^.are unlike those 
acquiesced in by the,rest of the world, that the 
<w«s.vld would be likely to give you. credit for 
agreeing with, rather than resisting its forms. 
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Besides, you spoke of yourself rather /gy a tone 
of dissatisfaction.” 

“ True, 'true, so I did. But as for the 
world, it is a pleasure to nih to oppose'it. I 
hate the world, Mr. Conyers, and I love to 
show that I do. I neyer profited by it—I never 
was encouraged by it. I never won its?applause 
—•very few agreeable pe^ns have *1 e^4^ met 
with in it, *and I therefore detest it,,and 
never will be like it.*’ 

“ Ah ! you did not encoura^ this vein,” re¬ 
marked Mrs. Conyers, sighing, “ when I knew 
you first.” Oh,” continued she, turning her 
eyes upwards, “ what a different person are you 
now, to what you* were then; or to what^you 
might have been.” 

“ To what I might have been, Mrs. Conyers, 
say you ?” 

“ Yes, if you had pursued a different ccflirse 
of ^istence, from that which you have so long 
embraced.” 

“ iCh ! it is *a pity,*' tJbserved her husband, 
“ that you never majrried, never tried th^taf- 
mony an^ sociability of a domestic life.” 
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It ma^, appear"very unamiable, but I was be¬ 
ginning to feel annoyed at what I considered a 
catechizing, and grumbled out something about 
the insipidity of a domestic life, and the re¬ 
straints to which it subjects a man ; and my 
having had too much restlessness of spirit to en¬ 
joy it, cr conform to it; however, I repressed 
the rifings'of ill-hura''’ar, and disguised mo¬ 
roseness by a piece of flattery ; and turning to 
Mrs. C. I said, 

“ jAh! madam, I believe that there is one 
alliance which might have saved me from , the 
condition to which I have doomed" myself, and 
it would have been no other than that which 
Mr^. Conyers has had both th*e wsdom and hap- 
»ni.iess of making.V 

I did not wait to hear what either the wife or 
the husband said in answer to this*; in truths 
thpj were surjmsed, and remainei) silent at first: 
but before any thing had escaped their lips, I 
turned “abruptly away, and lefMhem. 

On the occasion of ‘this conversation #e had 
UfeeK' walking in the public gardens. I liked 
^this way of passing an evening with fhem, bet- 
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ter than being at their house, as I encou*i*ered 
the annoyance of the children there. 

The family consisted of four children, a boy 
and three girls; the ^oun^st of these was about 
ten years old, or more perhaps. She was a pert, 
inquisitive, fittle thing; mnd my odd appear- 
aucQ% and eccentric ways, so much attracteS her 
notice, .^3 excited her cuiTusity, thaf I was 
pestered Iry it to no small extent. 

“ Mamma, why *does Mr. - wear that 

droll thing behind his back ?” pointing to my 

pig-tail. “ Mamma, why does Mr.-take 

such a quantity of snuff, and spill it so all over his 

neckcloth?—and, mamma, why does Mr. - 

eat in such an odtl way.?—and, mamma, why. 
does he wear such ff, very odd dreSs ? look at lys 
coat, and look at his hat, mamma; hq, he, he!” 

“ For shame, mj^' dear Jane, you ought njt to 
be so rude. Hush! I. insist upon it, this mo¬ 
ment.”* But it was to no purpose that mamma 
looked an^ry and ^satisfied ; Miss Jane would 
not hold her ton^e, or repress her remarks; 
which were one evening so troublesome, that"! 
determined not to be bothered any more with 
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thei«,'>'and therefore removed myself from the 
possibility of encountering Mrs. Conyer’s happy 
family, by leaving Cheltenham.' Besides, I was 
growing sick of the j^ace,,and the blue pill sys- 
tern, with which people ^re dosed here,—or were 
dosed, annoyed me. 

In'justice to Mrs. Conyers, I should say'that 
thi*s troublesome lirat was the only one of her 
children that she had been weak and imprudent 
enough to make a pet of,—to* ^oil. And this 
she had done, from an idea that the child was a 
genius: every thing it said .was laughed at; 
every foolish remark was lauded as witty; every 
trick, grimace, and gesture, was encouraged 
cad approved ; so the child" was rendered one 
of the most wajward, self-willed, and unmanage¬ 
able urchjns of the set, and a nuisance to all 
who^ called on her parents. 

^ Id ways re-commenced my journey with appre¬ 
hension ; yet, I was glad toilSe in motion again; 
nothing renders pie so impatient as being sta- 
ttonary, any where except at honje; and ftoni 
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home, I always feel too indolent to niove./<Once 
more on the road, I conned over part of what I 
had written at*Bat|j, which was much to the 
following effect. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

{Confessions resumed.) 

HABITS OF THINKINCx IN THE" ,tIFE OF AN OLP 
BACHELOR. 

-.-..To be no longer young, was with me to 
“Ije old. By the time I hg,d arrived at the 
age of thjrty, I felt myself no longer able to 
cape^ in ball-rooms, and practise gallantry as 
't had hitherto done. An evening party was 
possessed of few charms for me: to converse in 

Nl.- 

a corner, with a batch of prosy persons on a 
few common-plac^ subjects, ‘ was now compa¬ 
ratively all tljat it was allowable for mfr to 
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do. This compulsory monotony and inlfction 
rendered me miserable. There was not a 
young man or* woman, whom I saw^ not a 
youthful pleasure tljat 1* contemplated, that 
did not make me regard* myself as already old. 

I had no notion of allowing of any such 
thin|r as a “ middle age ; ” I hated the soijnd 

an, • • 

of it. It imported to my ears, that a man was 

harnessed to all the iijost pressing fatigues ami 

» . • 

occupations of life, without the power of ming¬ 
ling in any of its more captivating’enjoyments, 
or iiufulging ii^ its most interesting and ex¬ 
hilarating recreations. I figured him to my¬ 
self, as a sentinel, ^who is bound to inarch 
gr£Cvely up and Sown in the face of society, 
while all the rest (rf the world arh either inakiBg* 
a free use of,their limbs, which is the case 
in youth, or reppsing and indulging in.such 
whims 9,8 pleased them—which is allowable* 
to agd*. 

The jniddle aged man ^ alone is restricted 
from doinj^ either the one ,or the other; he 
alone is a. stranger tb liberty; alone per- 
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petutHy galled with restraint, labour, and de¬ 
nial; while all is active enjoyment or relaxa¬ 
tion around him. 

< 

The moment, thefefor^ that I was obliged 

to forfeit my claim to /he exercise of youthful 
♦ ♦ 

energies, I plunged into the opposite extreme of 
the indolence of age. One characteristic of age 
I ^elt was every Sgy more and more strongly 
creeping on me; that is, that the passions were 

J ( 

becoming completely weakened within me, and 
the affections blunted. 

If there had been no otinkr reason for the 
neglect of rifetrimony, this alone would have 
been sufficient. It was a step, which it was 
impossible for me ever to have taken, unless 
*ilve warmth artd desire of ^love had mainly 
actuated ipc ; so that all thoughts of marriage 
were, decidedly abandoned ajt this period for 
fever. 

* 

Iknow that there are many men of ^irty, 
who go on from that time to the age of forty 

I * 

or fifty, indulging in gallantfy and tnerriment, 
wilii the same show of appetite and,ardour that 
they evinced at • twenty or five-and-twenty. 
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But “ this playing a part” disgusted me^ the 
affectation of putting on youth, when it no 
longer existed, teas Jo me odious. The effort 
under which these men *nust necessarily be 
labouring, in their' attempts to be gay and 
frolicsome, wds contemptible in my ideas. No: 

1 neyer could consent to deceive mjself by 

• 

“ shamming young,” in this airt of way.* * 

t * 

So behold the commencement of my “ Oi^ 
Bachelorship,” at the’age of thirty. 

From that date I commenced all those habits 
which eharacteriz^ old single fellows like my- 
self; and I now look back on my0but in Old 
Bachelorship with surprise, at the readiness 
with which I adopted all the oddities, whimsy 
calities, prejudice, ^and dis.socialit>y, with whi^ < 
this condition is generally attended. 

I have now doubled that age, together with 
the addition of nearly eight years; in the course? 
of whiah period, I have become, (I should 
,nope,) totally unlilte any other sublunary being; 
always excepting trfiose old fogrums,” whose 
situation is similar to my lown. 

I am aware, that throughout my existence. 
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I h^,\e found it difficult to meet with many 
that sympathized with me; but the barrier that 
was in early life placed between myself and 
the rest of tlie worldi, was never half so strong 
as it has now long since become. 

If there is any one cause of congratulation, 
whicli the review of my career allows me, .it is, 
thkt. I ‘did not become a bear,'or an ourang- 
Qutang, spontaneously; that my present di¬ 
social state is not built hn .any flimsy foun¬ 
dation ; that I did not forswear “ good men’s 
feasts,’’ and the cheerfulness of converse; that 
I did not crush all the better feelings of huma¬ 
nity, from a mere sudden fit of caprice, or a 
tpmpoi'ary impulse of disgust or dissatisfaction. 

It is notevory body in m 3 j^ circumstances that 
can entertain a reflection so consolatory as this. 

There is one great cause of the dissociality of 
feeling that haunts me, which demands to be 
mentioned in addition to the precedir^ cata¬ 
logue. It is to be found llcthe circumstance, , 
that from the ear'liest periods of my youth I 
have ever had very fcw friends. Even im the 
gayest season o^ youth I had but few; those 
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few were chiefly to be found in my coBfpanions 
at college. Such friendships as these, last but 
for the time* duning which the parties are in 
each other’s presqice. * They are built on too 
slight a foundation tp be stable; they are kept 
up, on the principle merely of a mutual contri- 
bation of amusement; absence and sc^afation 
soon extinguish them. If they are talketf of in 
after-life with merriment, they are recdlleeted 
with very little real regret; and generally they 
will be’ mentioned with reproatb. When so¬ 
bered by time,*nd chastened by regularity of 
habits, we can scarcely look upon these plea¬ 
sures of our youth as really pleasures; we are 
more inclined to' censure them as a wild cm’eer 
of frivolity and, vice;. and, Consequently^ wi 
cannot feel much regard for our ccynpanions in 
a career which condemn in ourselves, ^ence 
college^ acquaintance and college friendship Is 
scar«ely any thing more than a name,jthe^mo-* 
ment that the period passed at the University is 
at an end. 

* The author of course speaks exclusively of a wild 
career; a subject of very general feproach, he doubts not. 
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In faxrt, the friendships of college, like its 
stndies, live hut on the spot where they are 
pursued. The analogy is cj^act.” I must be 
allowed a moment’s dig*.essi 9 n, just to express 
my sentiments relative to ,the last. And let me 
ask,—What young mam of sense is there, who 
has not^ op entering upon the stage of life, 
looked back upon h'js studies at college with 
indignation, when he reflects that they were, 
for the most part, a waste of 'tho most precious 
years of his lift; ? He is now, all at once, ex¬ 
pected to take an interest in subjects of i^hich 
he is ignorant; to have an acquaintance of the 
legal and political institutions of his country— 
hem charters, her enactments,'^hcr foreign rela¬ 
tions and domestic economy.. Of all tliis he 
knows nothing, or has but a superficial and 
vapid,idea. At the same time he is most sen- 
s'ible, that his attention should have been sedu- 
lougly directed to these objects in the course 
of his education. 

How, 1 shbuld bf pleased to Searn, is a young 
man, of good family,* high connexions, atnd 
powerful influence^ who has been bred up to 
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nothing but a knowledge of Latin, (irfeek, or 
mathematics, when called upon, as soon as he 
quits the University, to'take his <5cat in Pai-Ha- 
ment, be fit to undertake such a responsibility ? 
How can he have the‘assuraacc to commence 

t 

semator of this great practical nqtion ? 

iT he is unfit for his station, whicl^ he Cer¬ 
tainly must be, ilie fault iS not to be imputed 
to him, but to a vile aytiquated sclfisli system 
of much mischie*f and imposition. It is to be 
attached to those unworthy aristocratic prtiju- 
dices, by which, this ipiackery and imposition 
are kept up, vigorous and vital with poison, 
to debilitate the sons of sons to the third and 
fourth generation, ay, perhaps even to the hun-^ 
dred and third, anH hundi'cd and fourth. 

I love aristocratic feelings, and e^en preju¬ 
dices, generally speaking,—but, with respdfct to 
places of. education, and systems of tuition, it 
irritates me to see ^heir mischievous tendency. 
Let them give way to a little good sense and 
good feeling for tfie real inteitsts of the yoqfh 
of ttiis country; let not tliat valuable portion of 
life, from the age of nine to that of nineteen,— 
o 2 
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or from eight to eighteen,—as it may happen,— 
be wasted at school. Again, let it not be further 
wasted, from tbe age of eighteen or nineteen, to 
that of twenty-three or frfiir. It is perfectly 
cruel upon a young man to be driyen into the 
world .with the j^rospect of having to acquire a 
load of knowledge, with which he ought already 
to be acquaintedglad, at tke same time, to 

4 * 

forget a vast deal of that .which he has been 
learaing. 

There is ample room, let me assure every 
body, to gain all the acquirements which are 
now gleaned through a period of twenty-four 
years, in just one half the time, or even less. 
AYe acquire a knowledge of French, Italian, 
German, or Spanish, with the application of no 
very long* time; why should we' be a score of 
jvars' engaged in the acquisition of Greek and 
Latin, which are, after all, very inrperfectly 
lea'rned 

The system is to <00 blamed^; the radically vi- 
cieus plan of education. Let some better sys¬ 
tem become fashionable. How waS Montaigne 
taught Latin, let me ask ? and vwas there ever 
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a more accomplished scholar?—Why^«ihould 
our aristocracy be willing to patronize a vicious 
system ? 

Reformations appear Jo be seriously adopted 
in the laws of the country; why should they 
not be equally so in the* laws of education ? by 
wImcIi, as they are defective* or aalufarjr, a 
country will derive advadj^age or sqSfer 3etri- 
ment. Let those who are parents, feel for ihe 
interest of their children, if they do not for 
that of their country. Let those who are not 
parerfts, consider the last, the greatest, and most 
irresistible of these motives. 

From this hatred of the system of our in¬ 
stitutions of edu’eation, I have always loiAed 
with coolness on,those .gentleitien under isJioSe 
guidance such institutions are conducted. The 

fault, however, does not rest with them, byt with 
® » 
those who support that system, under whicli 

they*act as instruments. 

1 be^ leave *to say, that I have advanced 
these observatiofts in subsefvience to no poli- 
titfal creed, but from • entirely unbiassed and 
conscientious motives; in doing which I claim* 
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credit "to myself for riiore virtue than I thought 
I possessed. 

From my sentiments witfk regard to friend¬ 
ships formed at college tln^ I'eason will be un¬ 
derstood why I have no friends left of my col- 
lego acquaintance. 

I will not spc'ak in the same manner‘of 

friendships formed at an earlier^ date ; when the 

heart is more innocent, the feelings less dis- 

« * ( 

guised, the affections less adultefated, and con¬ 
sequently attached to objects more i&serving 
their exercise. 

There is a soothing charm, partaking of plea¬ 
sure and regret, in looking’ back upon the in¬ 
nocence of boyhood in opposition to the de- 
pVayity that 8o hastily swcceedsi it. In boyhood 
there is coi;nparatively nothing for which to re- 
proaclj ourselves: at the mischief of which we 
nCere then guilty, we smile; it was inspired, not 

•so iiiucli by vicious feeling, as by careless‘ivan- 
* % 

tonness. Those who partook 6f our innocent 

‘ . *■ 

pastimes, we feel inclined to love as long as 

% 

life "s extended to us; ‘they were qur comjte- 
viiions on that happy soil from which we had 
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not yet transgressed to winder over th^‘*bound- 
aries of vice. 

Towards the latter end of my career at schm)l 
I have described lyysel# as betrayed into vice; 
but such was not thj; case during the earlier 

f . . *. 

pcj-tion ot it. One friendship, that I formed 
dtiring tliat early ^leriod, long remained dear to 
mi!, until death cut it ofi‘; it existed through 
my college career, (but this latter part of it is 
always blotted out from my recollection, and 
my vie^ stretched back to its better and more 
interesting period.) The object of it had been, 
before his death, many years married, and oc¬ 
cupied with pursuits which had perpetually 
separated him from me and my haunts, ©nee, 
perhaps, in thripe years we iShaiiGed to J^ill'ki 
with one another; then the shake .of the haniT 
was indeed cordial, then the mulual inqyiry was 
anxious and sincere, then was the heart repaid 
by‘a moment devoted to the feelings of reiri 
friendship, fo/ years of chilling dissociahility ; 
then did I foi’get that I ^was the morose un- 
imiable cyeature which I am : once again *was I 
roused to waken the long ^dormant qualities wf 
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sociabiliit^y and alfectidn, and a spark of philan¬ 
thropy was rekindled in my soul. 

But the spark was extinguished', the unclia- 

I- 

litahle gloom again ciune ^over me, as soon 
as the door closed upon, my friend. As the 
sound of his footsteps died away, one by oge, 
upon the sUircase,—as the slam of the stree'i- 
door proclaimed that ,'i was deserted, its sway 
ovcE. me was re-established as rigorously as 
before. 

As to my relations, that is, such as remem¬ 
bered me when I was quite a child, they Have 
now all been long ago dead. Some few cousins 
I have, but their acquaintance I never courted; 
theV'Were taught originally to consider me as a 
stiAinge unsociable character, and therefore had 
as little wislj to know me, as I had to know 
them. ^It will be remembered^ that my rela¬ 
tions never were mad§ sensible of such g(X)d 

and agreeable qualities as I possessed, on‘’ac- 
( « 

count, of the extreme backwardrifess which pre- 

c t . 

vented my showing diem. ThC” occasion of a 

« 

pic-nfc party in the New Forest, where once oh 
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a time various relatives and acquaintance of 
mine were met^ together, will give me an oppor¬ 
tunity of reviewing such of th^n as I best 
recollect. 


o d 
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'* CHAPTER IV. 

A riC Nlf PAllTY THE NEW FOREST. 

There wire present at this fete, chanipitre, 

the Hon. Miss D-, Lady -, Sir W. J., 

Captain Faddle, Mr. L., the Hon. Thomas Er.s- 

kine, Lord F., Mrs. M-and various others, 

wlmse rank, whose names, <)r even the initials 
of them, my old head has^ong ago forgotten. 

The party was a combination of all sorts of 
featut^s, forms, dispositions, ajid qualities: gay, 
grave, stupid, concef^ed, sententious, cheerful, 
and discontented : old, young, and middle4iged: 
beautiful and ugly fat and lean ; saVow and 
florid : fifteen and sjxty-five : “'black coats,” and 
“ red coatsmilitary, and those of the peaceful 
professions. Amoitot the militaijv, was a youth 
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who was shortly to be married to a vastiy plain, 
but mightily rich damsel, by whose side he sat. 
The impudence with which he, used to swear 
to every one, that‘he was desperately in love 
with her, ^was most 'amusing. ISjever was a 
farce better sustained, than tlmt which he kept 
up, of looking lovingly foolish, aAd anyably 
embarrassed, (as lovers Ore wont td do,) whcTT 
she addressed him, .gr he spoke to her. 'He 
fully deserved* the fortune he ultimately ob 
tained: to his red coat, and his cleverness ir 
dissimulation, diis success was to be attributed. 
This same red cloth does wonders: moths are 
not more attractediy candle light, tlian moths 
of another description arc by the lustre "with, 
which a red edat ^^azfeles th’em. Byro» savs 
truly enough, 

“ Maidens, like moths, arj ever caught by glare.*’ 

'^he excessively priggish look of a certaifl 
strange animaf, a fellow^ of Oriel college} Ox¬ 
ford, next attracts" ray notice: he was the most 
marvellously stupid,‘vapid,„ dry, and tiresome 
creature, I e\eT had the nyffortune to encounter. 
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The extent of this gentleman’s information was, 
the art of framing a Latin hexam^eter, or citing 

a derivation frotn Damm’s Greek Lexicon. As 

• 

his head was as hugely large, as his legs were 
spindle and bandy, it no doubt contained all 
the “ crambo — dqmuimo'” Greek, that the Lexi¬ 
con possessed. What is the good of literary 
institutions^ if they cio not im]1art some grace 
to learning If all they.tea/^h a man for the 
uiost part is, merely so much of barbari,sm ?— 

I 

if instead of imparting any polish to his mind, 
they clog and defile it with the ‘verdigris and 
rust of pedantry, which if he does not display, 
he must either hold his tongup, or be content 
.with making the most common-place, childish, 
and trumpery observations. 

This Oriek ffentleman was under an engage¬ 
ment of tutoring young Lord* F. who had 
lately left Eton, and was shortly looking for¬ 
ward to* entering himself in the college books at 
Christ-Church. 

Lord F. was a sort of youth that would 
more inclined to hold cheap the “ pociila sacra” 
of Alma Mater, than'lo court themifoo greedily. 
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He had considerable knowledge of tfie world 
for his age, and considerable general informa¬ 
tion ; but, for appearanpe’ sake* he thought it 

proper to keep a term or two at the University. 

• 

He amused"liimsclf with,quizzing histutor,* and 
flitjting with his cousins, the dHught^s (Jf Lady 

H-: when they played?he accom]:^ied4hem 

with his voice, *which was a good deep tegor. 

The great mqn «f the party, was the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, not then in Ivs zenith, by 
some? years: many of the pixir holiday-folk pre¬ 
sent, thought Iiim rather too flashy, talkative, 
and intellectual, to be exactly agreeable to their 
ordinary capacities. * 

Then there was old Mrs. JM-, such « 

• • • 

figure ! as grotesque “in her appea||ince, as she* 
was tiresome m her address. SheVore an enor- 
mous yellow satin bonnet, with a fringe tliat 
would have served to border a drawing-room 
curtain; red m*rocco leather boots, wilh high 
heels; fier arms tstufled into a white mufip of 

* This wafi»very reprehensible :—the Author repeats 
he is no enemy to the Universities themselves^ but to 
the system of edi^ation encouraged in them. 
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such a size, tiiat as slie raised it up, (in the 
energy of talking,) to her bosom, it had the 
effect of a Polar bear.^ub, to which she might 

I 

be imparting the nourishment called “ suck.” 
Then her gown, Ibaggijig out as it^did behind, 
and bUlgi]jg forth on each side, by means, of 
. two liocktts which she wore, (stuffed as full as 
saddle-bags,) looked so odd! ‘ The gown was 
of blue silk, which, contrasted with the colour 
of her bonnet and boots, rendered her quite the 
constellation of the assembly; 

She nearly made a gouty bid clergyman 
swear to her face, by descanting for the eight 
and fortieth time, on the” best mode of pre- 
, paring a whip-syllabub. This was, nevertheless, 
a matter of ^ome importance, as we looked for¬ 
ward to a regale of some such description, 

* «... 
toWards the close of the day’s festivities—when 

the yiilking-time had arrived, and the sun 
should be shooting its last red rays through the 
vistas of our woodlahd banquqting-placfe. 

Amongst other recruits which increased |he 
number of our party, which was* constituted 
entirely on the principle of^vtihe more, the 
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merrier,” we had a half-dandy, half-cit*of a per¬ 
son, not very^old, nor very young, the second son 
of an ancient and rich banker. *l'he atmosphere 
of a counting-house was that which this gen¬ 
tleman br^thed ; but’ from his connection with 
some few scions of the gay v*orld, he .used to 
lay claim to the air of a jjian of fasliion, fclked 
of his acquaifltance in liigh life, assumed a 
swagger, (which h^-tke-by had any effect ratlier 
than that which he intended it should have,) and 
altogether gave himself vast airs. So little do 
weak minds Understand how to demean them¬ 
selves ; so easily are addle brains turned by any 
flimsy ideas of qonaequence. 

The man was not so ill-lookuig, although, J;o‘ 
be sure, his face*was irredeemably stampeS. witir 
cockneyism ;*and the conceit witl^wfiich a notion 
of his own good*looks inspired him, infected ^11 
that^hu thought of, said, or did. 

This led him to launch forth upon subjects 

wth w4iich he was no moi% acquainted than the 

quills which he drove; he ’would, at one lime," 

prate upoif the arts; at another, upon politics ; 

• • 
at another^ vapory the fashions; not at all dis- 
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concerted at the blunders he made in each of 
them, because totally unconscious ,that he had 

t 

made any, and totally unable to suppose it pos¬ 
sible that he could make any.' 

This want of perception is a shield of brass 
to ignorance, and an inseparable companion of 
the giossest kind of conceit; it is a “ robur, et 
ips triplex,” under which a cctuceited fool is 
always sheltered. 

^fhe' laughter of the party never had the 

most distant effect of abashing, this dandy quill- 

driver ; he imputed the merriment of the table 

to his own wit, and was Happy. Ho perceived 

not that he was in imy way'wayering from the 

^^int, when he called Rubens the Master of the 

school; and placed Raphael and Murillo 

on opposite ades to those which thty occupied, 

of, France. He would talk off the cartoons of 

Rembrandt, and admire the dark, obscure style 

of Claudt. The yellow tint of ^this delightful 

landscape-painter, he* would say, was the most 

■beautiful conception of the genius of Ludovico 

Caracci. Nicholas Poussin he would* confound 
* . . * 

with Nicholas Bacon; and Anoibale Caracci 
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with Hannibal, the Carthaginiaif. Whe^ the 
glaring vivid colouring of Rubens, and tlie un¬ 
couth proportions cjf the figures of that most 
wonderful master were talVed of, he would deny 
the assertion, and declare there was not a painter 
in all Europe who was ao remarkable for the 
softness of his outline, and delicacy' (if his 
touch. Much was he boTliered bctwfeen %he 
Transfiguration and the doctrine of transu^- 
stantiation. It ifi a’pity our celebrated mimic 
had not then been performing; if »he had, this 
s^avant would assuredly have confounded the 
fame of Carlo Maratti with that of Charles 
Matthews. 

« 

As to politics,’ his blunders were not Ifss 
amusing. He woyld no\Y confound the Africai# 
slave trade with the American war, taking care* 
to place Africa and America at different sides 
of the Atlantic, from those on which the majv 
presents them; and the East India Company 
JPitk the West Itidia planters. When Jamaica 
was mentioned, he would jumble it toother 
witft Java, jmd Sumatra with Seringapatam? 

Sometimes he would hazard a quotation, and , 
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on tlu'se occksions^ would invariably put into 

I 

the mouth of Julius Cmsar, some passage that 
belonged to Ilomeo, Juliet, oi' Juliet’s nurse. 
He did not exactly perceive the difference be¬ 
tween Julias and Juliet. Now and then a scraj) 
of Latin would escape him ; if so,*it mas much 
on a “foc^ing vt^ith that of Dr. Douse’em, hi an 
eaAier jfert of this i^ork, and was to be referred 
to the only Latin book he had ever made ac¬ 
quaintance with—not the' Grammar of Eton 
school, but ef Westminster; certainly the vilest, 
most detestable, barbarous compilation of trashy 
perplexity that ever tortured the unfortunate 
nurasculls of school-boys. 

i. 

.The least interesting, but 'assuredly the most 

, «ridiculous feakire in,our p/irty, was a small 

« 

' half-pay captain, in stature about three feet 

three without his shoes ; taller, without doubt, 
*. • * 

,tRan little Jeffrey Hudson, or Count Borolaski, 

, or the little dwarf at Durham, but still af small 

man. ^mall men have frequently boasted of 
* . • * 
having great souls, as Tydeutf is represented by 

tbs'poet,— 

“ Tho’ small in suture, yet a terrible warrior.” 
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Not so, howevcf, little Captain ^'adclle. ^ This 
military gentleman, of small diniensionS, had a 
head something like that of Sir Hudibras, (as 
represented in Hogarth’s desigifs) the top of 
which was thinly sprinkled with hair of a white 
sandy colon?—a vile flaxpu shJide, that you can 
iieM^r see, without longing to seize a candle and 
set lire to it. His chief*delight was in/Tan- 
cymg limiself indisposed. His voice, his air, 
his manner, his^ vory’ideas, were all tainted 
by the infection of Ids imagined ^indisposition 
The first was broken, faltering, and weak ; the’ 
second and thircl were languid and lethargic, or 
sometimes merely placitfand subdued; the fourth 
(his ideas) were always employed in contemplat¬ 
ing the dryness or dampness of (he spot in whk^^ 
he happened to be, or considering the ^^ole< 
some or unwholesome nature of.wTiatever was 

put before him tS eat or‘drink. He hadTin his 

• 

lifiSligie been one short campaign; but the en- 
J;«^rizes, “ the Jiairbreadth ’scapes,” the “ din 
of battfe,” its fe|,ts and its^ glories, had not the 
ch^rm for him, which tjiey rnay have for mbers. 
His placid disposition required milder scenes. 
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more gentle trt atment; not the soldier’s rugged 
life, blit one which was sweetened by repose. 
In the course of his campaign, lie had managed 
to pick up a shiall smattering of French. This 
was considered, “ at that time of day,” no in- 

4 

considerable acquirement. The citptain’s smat- 
teringtiwas, nevertheless, very limited; but of 
whfit he* was possessed, he made the most, 

• i . 

and took , care to introduce the few words he 
knew, whenever an op|)*ortunjty was afforded 
Tiim. But lyith this acquirement, such as it 
was, he was not content; he thought proper to 
affect a contempt for his own language; in fact, 
to forget it: and the consequence was, that he 
d/d forget a great deal of il—both of its idioms 
*ad of its proniinciation. For, in affecting to 

pealc English like a foreigner, he at length 

« 

spoke no language at, all, but a bad lisping 
j^ifgon of broken French and’English. 

His attitude at the table was most amusing; 
he sat A^ith one hand in liis breast, the other 

* . i *1 “' " 

raised to his forehead, his brdy leaning back 

« 

in Ims seat, with a sickly., sad expression in ^is 
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features, as if courting the cotnmisergfion of 
every soul in the party. Some one or other 
.addressed him—“ Captain, you don’t seem well 
to-day.’’ 

“ No, G(jde blisse raai souj, I note well, du 
tout, du tout,—tres tres indi^ose,—pon mai 
vard,—o’dear! I vas out^e oter day*wid Strut¬ 
ter,—Major Stnutter—it tas yisterflay martv 
ing—you connaissez •/ie man.—Eh bien!* I 
shook like de aspen leaf, mais de mauvais suj«>l, 
he n^ver, niver, utter de moindre mot de com. 
passion: o’ de hard heart.” 

“ Well, that was ill-natured and inconside¬ 
rate, to be sure.” 

“ Yis, noting annays me more, dan dat sort, 
of ting: it make me tS shudder, oui, to*shu(^ 
der: cela me*fait frissoner ; oui Oh dear! oh 
dear—vous comprenez la sensation: al^! vpus 


la«£oraprenez bien.—Hah, my side! Oh ! my 
Gode!—I niver do get over dat spasmodic 
aJfectioo! niver, niver, no !—Oh! ah / *oh! 


ah! oh!” 


' Corne.'you had better drink a glass of wine. 
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and edt^a little of this pasty—venison pasty— 
fit food for foresters, as we are at present— 
Come!” 

“ Lard ! now, you cio offer me pasty I oli! de 
tick, heavy, doufdty stuff! no ! no ! a leetle 
marsfl of dat bailed ciiickcn, if you please, si 
vou^ plait,’ —Pasty ! Oh ! dear. Oh ! dear ! why 
Ilian, do yda link iny'stomfch is^nade de fer, Oh ! 
wh'at do you tink it nifiidc of? You fancy it 
k:"vc digestion of de harse, de clieval; it annays 
pie to tink you not have any feeling; Oh! d^ear— 
a leetle bailed chicken” 

“ I assure you. Captain, sonietliing more solid 
would do you good; you do not take sufficient 
nourishment, — boiled chicken is not proper 
support for a military nian.” 

“ Not ploper suppart! how dc fellow does 
talk ! Oh dear— Oh! nion Died I —w'hy one would 
suppose I was as strong as de muraill'e d& la 
Chine: \^by, my goot man, do look at mat w'aist. 
Bh's'se ye, ye could i lraw me through a ring! 
Oh i R,ai poor poitrlne—ah dat spasm ! it be de 
deat of me, of poor Capitaine Faddle, von of 
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ilt'sedays; un joflr, un jour, he ^ie fron* de 
])ain!” 

“ I must indefid, Oaptain,” interrupted Lady 
JI-,“tcll you my rgind,respecting your con¬ 

dition, that I tliink yoi^ a sad coddle:—and 
this is the fauft of all you* men ; you are such 

insufferable coddles ! When any’littleincdnvc- 

. . > . . J 

nicnce annoys you, it is qmtij distressnjg to see 

tlie fuss you make about it; not to use harsher 
language. Does bat a*finger ache of Lordll— 
right hand, the whole house is pift into con- 
fusion! Such complaints are reiterated, such 
long representations made, such exaggerations of 
shooting pains, and communicative stitches, and 
spasms in all quarters; such a deliberation «n 
James’s powder, calomel,,and blisters; su^ a 
shuffling over the pages of “Buchan’s l^^edicine,” 
that one would suppose the poor man w^as at Jack¬ 
ed with some irremediable calamity, to dissipate 
which,•the prayers of a nation would be neces- 
and the qUflckery of all the doctors in 
Christendom!” 

“^show!, Pshow ! yitre ladyshcep is run- 
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ning. on unrcasonably-J-ye are, indeed,— 

vraiment, vraiment, pon mai ward, if Lard 

H- had suffered de illnesses dat ave dis- 

tressed me—he wouH complain rid just cause— 
dat he.would! but wat is his maladie, wen com- 

fl ^ 

pared avec la miennej c’est tres injuste to call 

me cbddje, because my Lard H-is cdh : jc 

n’aime pas cela. .^h I non 1^ non!” 

. “ I beg your pardon. Captain,” rejoined Lady 

H-, “ I conceive your nralady not to be a 

whit more' serious or dangerous than Lord 

^ r 

H-’s. What! you a Captain, bred up, as 

the nursery-song says, “ to fight for George 
our king”—why you are^ only fit to be made 
a'Chelsea pensioner of! or to be a page in'wait- 
ing.to some iliodern Dmphal^, who would pet 
and pamper you.” 

“Jifare laldyshcep is trfes jr^s cruelle; vary, 
vary, unkind indeed: if you had caughf de ague, 
I was afflicted wid, in de travers6, de rfat'earsed 

c 

marsh,—Romeney Marsh,—I do mean, yare4£:dy 
shegjy, would not tjalk in efis unfeeling fa^on.; no, 
no^ dat you would not.* You vary. unkind, ''pon 
my Vard.” 
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“ No, Captab, I am n» sucl( thing ;»but I 

t 

assure you it provokes me to see men forget 
themselves so, ^nd whimper and whine, and fidget 
and pester every bo^y ne^ir them, because their 
head or their side majr chance to ache; which 
it, in all probability, d«es not. Why we don’t 
make all this fuss! we poor womeg kdfep our 
grievances to ourselves, oj at any ^te d6 nc*^ 
behave so selfishly as p?ou men, and make ev^ry 
body wretchedj. because we suffer a little in¬ 
disposition.” 

“ Xh I dear, dear, dear, me! yare ladysheep 
is, I repeat it again, and again, vary unreason¬ 
able; du tout amiable, du tout, vary mush 

unkind ; Oh dear^ yes, you are! I not like to see 

• 1 

dax ,; some Icetl^ resp^t do always be sho\#i 
to de vrai malade; ah ! my side—^ !—oh !” * 
Her ladysheep did not continud to banter the 
poor little military man any further, since be 
evi3*ntly took the matter very much to heart y 
iiiUpiuch so, that he sat in perfect silenc^ lor 
the rest of the day, assuming a romantic and 
languid a^ectness, which he conceived irre¬ 
sistibly interesting. Outwq^dly, he aifrated to, 
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be overcome bj his ,weakness ;< but in his bo- 
% 

som—“ within his warlike breast”—there fes¬ 
tered deep and venomous dwdgeon against hi> 

I 

antagonist. Lady H—i:—; ^it put him out oi 
humour with every body present, and most 
assuredly must have done so wfth himself. 
The ohly ^ things which he was capable » of 
doin^, wei;c those of taking snuff', and sipping 
a httle cold punch, then the fashionable be¬ 
verage in all these fites chartipetjres. 

Lady H—>—’s daughters sung and played 
delightfully—not the Italian airs that arc- 
now so- elegantly and softly trilled at evening 
parties, but simple lively songs, English and 
Scotch. These girls used 'to amuse them- 
•sfclves with ' teasing pQor Captain Faddle;— 
\every body, indeed, used’ to quiz him, either 
befor^ his face, or behind.his back,)—they 
fised to call him Marlbrook, and Amadis-de- 

Gaul, and Orlando Furioso, and “ the brave 

« 

Roland,” and the weurior Cid,‘ and Sir 

t % 

and iJie Knight of the rueful Countenance, and 
the‘Squire of Dames;'in additioq to whSeh, 
they would sing sangs reflecting on his condi- 
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tion and absurdities; or tell scAne story of a 
fretful knight, who was confined to his couch 
from a wound received in combat with a giant, 
and attended by h^ lail 3 ^-lovc. One would 
offer to bind up his hea^i with a scarf; another 
said, she hai been culling simples, to boil into 
a pleasant drink for th^^tren^henipg of his 
inside, or had been directyig the viUage-leeck 
to prepare an ointment of lard and chipped 
parsley, to allay* the smart of such bruises as 
the {pant’s club had inflicted. "One begged^ 
to unloose his .helmet; the other hoped he 
would but raise his vizor, that she might gaze 
on his warlike countenance; then her sister 
would demand, if the coat of mail had left any^ 
impression on his ribs, and beg* to feel fcff thS' 
dent; a furthpr inquiry would seek*an expla¬ 
nation of the sei^sation .of having the Jtnees 
trepanned in plates of steel. In fact, they* 
were really extremely provoking; ^d the' 
‘>mre so.were they, inasmqph as their mother, 
by always laughing at their tricks, used«to en¬ 
courage them to proceeH. The unhappy I^ad- 
dle was enraged out of alh patience by.these 

p » 
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attacks; the words “ morbleu and other asse¬ 
verations, would shower thickly from his lips; 
and he would declare, Ih his most vehe¬ 
ment tone, that “ hC wished sincerely he was 

in any uarld but dis—weder de lower or de 

1 

upper, was parfectly' immaterial to him; for 

as to de first, he alr 9 ady had a soup 9 on of it 
/ - 

-for he suffered dai'y, and nightly too, de tor¬ 
ments of de damned!” 

^ The evening was passed in dancing reels and 
country danCes. Not all the modern graces of 
the quadrille are so pleasing to my eye as the 
lively old English country-dances.—The “ Tri¬ 
umph,”—“Hands-across,—down the middle,— 
up again,—poussetce,”—and other figures. I 
'We the sound’ of Sir-Boger de Coverly better 
than all tV) “ L’Ete’s,” and “ Pastorales,” and 
“ Po’iles,” that are^.the rAge of modern ball- 
'rooms. I am aware this is prejudice, for there is 
no doubt, that in a public dance, a mor^ slow 
and elegant movement is better thaq a seitjfe’ 
and.s romp. Still I am unalterably attached to 
the figures which I rem’ember longest—in wiiich 
I have held the hand of Ellen. 
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As for our oM miniietsj I aWa)'s tlwught 
them too much of an exhibition; -they were 
in the opposite*cxtrftme to the coyntry-dance— 
too stiff, slow, and f^rmak Unless a man was 
a very well-shaped and handsome person, it was 
by no means agreeable tb stand up and twirl 
slowly about, and bow, .ij^d pace, with the chin 
erect, and the knees stiffened, in th» present, 
of a multitude of gazers, all quizzing him m»st 
unmercifully. 

I have now and then suffered ihyself to un-^ 
dergo the const^^int of this minuet-ceremonial, 
but would assuredly much rather have had to 
drill an awkward squad in the capacity of 'ser¬ 
geant, with a great black japan stock under 
my chin, and other constraints of dress and ca?-' 
riage. 

In those great^assemljly-rooms at Bath, this 
dance wps a most formidable undertaking, and 
man)^ people used to be deterred fronapractis-' 
'■ i*ig<*t aj all, on lhat account. The dread of 4116 
exhibition has now, for some years, occasioned 
its Abandonment Whefi no one would stanJ up 
to dance it, thg master of <he ceremonies was 
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obliged to do io himself, and strut about for the 
good of tile public. There was nobody in the 
kingdom, at the time of which I am speak¬ 
ing, who performed s min^iet with more grace, 
ease, and dignity, than the Prince of Wales, 
our present gracious Sovereign. 

I nevei;; think of Bath without a sigh ; it 
w^as'^of all,places, ii\ the season of its gaiety, the 
most delightful. Not very long ago I paid it 
a visit, in order to bathe in' the hot spring for 
the benefit of my rheumatized joints; the sight 
of the place made me unhappy. The Sydney 
gardens w’ere no longer crowded with the gay 
and elegant groups which once constituted thcii 
attraction. The walks were vacant and me- 
‘Rincl\ 9 ly. The'same vacuity rhed a gloom over 
'^the assemljy-rooms—the most beautiful of any 

in thfi country. Other causes too had I for 

« 

the heart-ache, in the contemplation of this 
‘ spot: other regrets more heartfelt, niore‘ deep 

t. 

than any that coulc^. be awakened by Jthe •id##*' 
of a§sgmblies or pi;omenades, the din of gaiety, 
or the glitter of fashioli. 
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CHAPfER V. 

A C0NTIN‘J4TI(tN. OF THE LAST CHAPTER 
BUT ONE. 

What other acquaintance I may have had 
in the course of my life, under the appellation 
of friendship, haS been very limited; death has 
cut off the greater portion of it. One pr t*^ 

old women, whom at one time I knew as hnu^- 

• •• 

some young girls, I still see now and then, and 
like as well as I can like any thing. I hav6 #n 
oldT*sister too; but none of these have mucj[i 
.Jri^ndship for* me. Old people, whether men 
or women, are all grossly selfish, and care about 
nt)body but themselves ; therefore, I • may 
judge what their feelings_are towards me, by 
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those which I entertain with respect to them- 
selves. • 

As to elderly men, if the^y arp married and 
happy I am dnvious of them, and therefore 

• I ^ ^ (f 

hate them. Their condition conveys a reproach 
to myself, which' is intolerable. If they are 
marrie(J and Mwjiappy, I hate them less to .be 
sure'j but,'still my di-^uke to them is strong, 
inasmuch as I think them foofs for not having 
rescued themselves from celibacy to some better 
pUi pose. As^for pitying them, it is out of the 
uestion; no such feeling as pity finds entrance 
at my breast. Tlie world has lio pity for mo; 
why should I, how can I, have any for the 
world ? 

u 

All unmarried men, whether middle aged or 
qld, I hate; in either I see my own unhappy 
career, in itsidiefierent stages, .reflected ; and the 
si^bt of myself distresses me. In whatever way 
reflected. In the first of these I trace the' si^fele 
and silent growth of all the nasty disspeial 
habits which I have niyself conjracted; ^n the 
last I vJew all those habits confirmed. 

In youth a thousand attributes are a cause of 
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envy to the a^d : besidj 2 s th^ enjoyiaent of 
animal spirits, and the smiles of the fair, I envy 
the young their viild heedlessness of danger, 
their love of cntcrprize, and adventure, their 
generosity of feeling, ^ and that magnanimity 
which exist# in youths of fine spirit—their be- 
ne-Polence of heart, their comp^ssion^ sincerity, 
and frankness. 

I can scarcely believe that 1 was ever ge¬ 
nerous, charitable, ‘ast^ warm-hearted, so un¬ 
compassionate as I now am; so •uncharitable. 
Where are all those generous, kind, warm¬ 
hearted impulses that once swayed my soul? 
Was it natural to me to be unkind, ungenerous, 
and uncharitable f No ! Alas! why did Bro- 
vidence so check, my leanest ardour, so jnocR 
the struggles of my ambition, as to drive me* 
m the vexation of my spirit, to’rebel iijgainst 
the good, and great feelings too, with which it* 
origirwlly gifted me,—to rebel against itself?—* 
« Tlie*dispensatioi» was indeed hard. 

If my spirit had not been irritated with those 
reverses of vjrhich my life has been full, I should 
have been a completely different being from 
p 5 
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that Thich I have ,turned ouF: I should have 
been a social, generous, and charitable man. 
Instead of carping at other men’s success, I 

t« 

should have rejoiced fit it | instead of mocking 
at their distresses, my hand would have been 
stretched out to assist and suppdrt them. I 
should have wiped the tear from the eytf of 
serrbw; have uttered' words of comfort to the 

I. 

afflicted spirit. But no comfort, no consolation, 
was ever extended, or even "offered, to me J 

4 . 

was never taught this lesson of charity by man 
*or providence either: how can I then practise 
it, how can I be expected to do so ? My spirit 
was irritated by misfortune into rancour and. 
opposition.—I know that the* contemplation of 


'^jch a condition of mii^l as thisj must be dread- 
*tul to an^yirtuous person; but the nature of 
this \^ork demands that the exposition of my- 
self, to the very inmost workings of my heart, 
should be ample and explicit. I know tha'Tman 
should bow with submission to the dispensatiotti.^ 
of Providence, however inad€-quately our vir¬ 
tuous endeavours may'seem to bje rewarded. 
But my spirit was ever fond of opposition, and 
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impatient of control, of ^ whic^ it wa^ most 
keenly sensible; and when its fortune*was ad¬ 
verse, it was* unable to bow with submission 
while it burned to o^pos^. 

From this sort of accursed refractoriness of 
spirit has afisen one of .the worst of my habits, 
a •constant and malignant ruling at all that 
passes before me, whether ^of the orcfinan^e^of 
man or Heaven. I walk along the Streep—I 
execrate the population, the immensity of the 
crowd, in which I am jostled •and knockecT 
about, my ribs ^battered and my shins bruisedf. 
I exclaim, while smarting under the pain, 
“ Would to God there were some check on this 
pestilent overflow of people ! a strangulatian of 
infants at the hjrth,” ,.. or s»me other^hori4el 
expedient, not worth mentioning.^ I, myself, 
shudder at the drought of so much m|lignity 
and venom, while I relate it. 

when I see the misery depicted in the 
.aoiiiitenances of many—the maimed and wretch¬ 
ed bodies of solhe—the squalid appearance* of 
pt^erty, lyarefooted, filthy, and in rags~the 
niiserable children howling 4'ound their agonized. 
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parent,,,and cr}7ng out for the- bread, which 
she has hot to give them; I cannot refrain 
from hastily demanding, wh§t was the good of 
creating such a mass ,.of misery, as this world 
exhibits? Where is the benefit of creating 
beings, whether they will or not, td d^ig^out a 
life of vretchedriess, and to curse their exist- 
enyp, ‘every^ succeeding' day of it ? Howeyer 
virtuously inclined, however diligent in their 
vocations, we see them ^,Ded .with the most 
bppressive burdens of anguish, both mental ari^ 
bodily. 

“ Is this,” I would say, “ the part of mercy P 
Is there even any mercy in telling us, that if 
we bfhave well under these inflictions, we shall 
Uiitime be rewarded with eternal bliss, when, 
the same time, there is a certain menace of 
eternal damnation. But why create men with 
even a chance of eternal damnation and tor- 
ment—why, were it not better there should be 
no such chance of misery and 'punishmenl;^t, 
all ? And is not the chance alaiost a certaintj', 

V • 

when' men are made so fr&il, so weak^^and sinflttl 
in their nature, thaf. whether they will or no. 
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they »!M 4 <*be picked and deserving of punish¬ 
ment, rather than reward.? So that th€ir chance 
of damnatiomis a Jiundred to one against that 
of their bliss ?” 

Religion and philosophy execrate all such 
abominable»ventilations, of spleen. I repeat it, 

that while I describe them, i execrate them; 

• # 

but let me assure the t’eader, the ofily aJojjve 
that has actuated me in doing so, is to unmask 
the heart of malign^^ and venom, which is too 
often possessed by morose old ^ntlemen, ^ikff 
mysblf. 

What is more abominable still, is, that there 
is a positive gratification in the indulgence of 
all this rancour! heavens! how pitiable and 
shocking a tone of mind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE OLD BACllELOa ON IIIS^yA'Y HOME TlIROl^GIJ 
OXFORD: 

A MORE strange-looking set of persons than 
such as I used to meet in the promenades at 
Cheltenham, I scarcely ever sdw before: there 
ware so many prodigioi^sly ja,undiced counte¬ 
nances ; so ^ptany unwholesome complexions ; 
such a curious hiixture of inflation and meager¬ 
ness. Yet I am confident that none of all the 
number of oddities I met with, was a more fit 
subject for being quizzed and stared at tljan. 
myself. 

•' t 

Two old maiden ladies were ther,e amonget 
the , herd, looking uncommonly crossthey 
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opened their eyes very widelpr whenever they 
passed by me, as if they recollected* my coun¬ 
tenance. I ifancjpd, too, that I remembered 
theirs, though much disguise*! by wrinkles 
and ill-humour ; therefore there was not much 
to induce tne to wish for a'recognition. I am 
inclined to think they were* the identical per- 

• 9 

sons upon whose air (and manner* as g|!rk, I 
have criticised,* as stamped with the character 
of a school-ed,ucati(j^f. 

In passing through Woodstosk, I was agsee- 
abfy surprised, by finding in the features oP a 
ruddy buxom-looking old dame, those of the 
pretty Monmouthshire rustic, with whom I had 
])assed such pastoral hours on the banks of tlie 
Wye. 

She kept a small inn, at which I stoppeePto 

. * • ^ 

bait the horses; as I forget her name, I shall 

call her Mrs. llomespun. 

Do you remember me, Mrs. Homespun,?” 

I^id. 

“ No, Sir,”»said she, curtseying; “ I don’t 
know thqt I ever saw you before.” 

“ Do vou remember ever having lived neaf 
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the river Wye? Do you remember a young man 
coming td fish there for some time ? the young 
gentleman that....” 

“ Oh Lord bless me, Sir, so I do ! who would 
' ( 

have thought, that you and he should have 
been the same person ?, Ah! thosb were not 
such hal'd times hs these are.” 

t * 

Xh« pooler classes alfi^ays begin whining and 

* ^ * t. 

(frequently with reason) about the “ hardness" 

of present times; which, k>oVever, I did not 

* 

^imit my old' friend Dame Homespun to do; 
but cut her complaining short, by inquiring 
into her history, which ended by her calling her 
husband to pay his respects to the gentleman 
“ of vfbom he had heard her talk.” 

«A stout, hale,old m^n, sh(?rtly made his 
apfrearancc; Jbut as I found he was uncom¬ 
monly deaf, I whs too impatient to change many 
words with him. He was accompanied by a 
sturdy tall man of about thirty years old: he, 
as I upderstood from Mrs. Homespun, was h«r 
son. He bore some resemblance ’lo myself .... 

I say do more. . . youth will be indiscreet. . ? 
t .took my eyes off his face: and bethought 
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me of old *Mat^iew Bramble, and Humphrey 
Clinker. 

I drank a drauglit of Mrs. Homespun’s ale, 
for the sake of “ auld laijg syne,” and returned 
her the jug with a guinea at the bottom. The 
old man M'ds still bowing, and she was still 
cuftseying, and expressing hef hope I •should 
always stop at her houle,^ when I pUssed^tliat 
way, when the postillion cracked his whip, and 
the carriage roUed* riway. Mrs. Homespun’s 
ale sent me to sleep, till 1 was awakened by tlw 
stopping of the carriage before the Angel Inn‘ 
Oxford. 

The first thing I did after my arrival was to 

» 

call upon my acquaintance of Merton College. 
As is always the ^ase, Inj was “•just thinking 

me,” as I entered the room. After a few prelR 

. . •• 

minary inquiries had passed betwilbn us, I turn¬ 
ed to the subject of the MSS. which I had left 

» 

for Im perusal. 

. “-What do y»u think of it ?” I said.' 

• » 

“ Why I can scarcely tell, until I have seen 
whAt is to fqllow—have*you written any mofe ?” 
“ Oh, yes; I have finished it, all but a few 
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pages i and I ’|1 tell you what S will do, if you 
have nonobjection—I will send it you from the 
inn, and come and hear yeur opinion of it at 
dinner-time.” 

“ I shall be most happy. Come, then, at six 
o’clock—-you will find dinner ready, and I have 
just noiv got soifite excellent old hock. We will 
talkWernihe MSS. in^the evening.” 

Accordingly I returned to the ^n, and sent 

him the remainder of tfie i^^ork; >Mter which I 

« 

‘strolled about, looking at the colleges, and 
iell in with that curious dirty little mortal,— 
Demetriades, the Greek, who has lately died, 
as I understand, very rich for his situation. 

I, was soon tired with walking, and was glad 
rfc retire to my room, apd takp a nap till it was 
iSine to go to Merton. My eyes had not been 
closed above^thn minutes before they were com- 
pelled to open by a whining noise, which star- 
.tled me. At first I fancied it was occasioned 
by .gnats; but on removing the handkerchief 
..which I had placed over my fsfce, what was ray 
8ur|irise on seeing my ‘discarded housekeeper, 
..Mrs. Barbara Busby, before me, penitent, sup- 
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plicating, and in tears. At fir^t I spokj exces- 
avely gruffly to her, demanding wh]? she had 
chased me to Oxford ? an^d how she could pos¬ 
sibly suppose I shoyld eyer alter the resolution 
I had taken of having nothing more to do with 
her? hut 1’ was induced gradually to soften 
my tone; her entreaties for TorglveneSs being 
so piteous, and her prdmises so veTiemtIiU of 
amendment in future. 

The truth i<s, ^ben I dismissed her, I had 
been a good deal influenced by the impertimSlf 
insinuation of that ass Sir Methusalem, as 
the equivocal station which she occupied in my 
service; but I now looked upon any such sug¬ 
gestion with scorn, and felt ashamed 1, had 
paid any attention to,it; besides, it was tny 
maxim to hold the opinion of the world and Sll 
impertinent persons in it, at cfeflance,^ and in 
contempt. Other reasons too weighed with rae 
in taking back Mrs. Busby into my service, i 
hai b^n at gteat inconvenience since shq had 
left me; and nb doubt she suspected^that this 
^vimld be .the case, v?hen she set out t5 en¬ 
deavour to re-establish Jierself in my goo<^' 
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graces. < In fact I fplt very gl&d to take her 
back; anil really when I took into consideration 
the whole series of her condact, her good qua¬ 
lities arid useful services very much outbalanced 
her derelictions,—her occasional whimperings, 
officiousness, or cant. 

So it*’ w^s agreed, that Mrs. Busby should 
take her pla,ce in the carriage, the next morning, 
by qiy side as before. The reconciliation on 
her part was ended by a pio&igious fit of blub- 
tefing, in the* middle of which I withdrew, it 
Ijeing nearly the lime ^pjx)inted ^or dinner. 

During dinner, we talked about the society at 
the Universities; the improvements at Oxford; 
the disfigurement occasioned to the place, by 
tht trumpery little cockney b-aildings, which 
nd\v block qjp the entrance to it from the Lon¬ 
don road. Many regrets were uttered concern- 
ing the increase of population^ which deinanded 
edl this increase of building. Then we talked 

I 

abouf the days, when we had bdfen studfnt9»at 
law; and, at an earlier date, companions at col¬ 
lege. ‘ Part of.our confabhlation was,-as far as'I 
i;emember it, to the following effec^t:— 
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“ Youiiave'a strange jnawkish set liere;” I 
observed, in my surly way ; “ somewhat out¬ 
landish too!—eh f* On the monkish system ?— 
Uh ! hum, ah ?” 

“ Mawkisli enougl\, and monkish enough, in 
many instances; but there are some pleasant 
fellows in Merton hese, and*some,men of the 
world. I like passing *ay evening, too, at»All 
Souls’, or New College, now and then.” 

“ But you must stfrely regret that you qijjtted 
either of the active professions you successively 
followed, to li.ve here, in a region of so much 
insipidity I could never have tolerated a col¬ 
lege life, myself; I,had too much ambition, in¬ 
dependently of my natural restlessness.” 

“ But,” interrupted Lentdlus, “ wdiat fi*s, 
your ambition come to?” 

“ What has i^ come ,to, indeed,” I rejoined : 
“ I might as well ’have been a droning college 
fell8w, shut but from all intercourse with tlte 
wofld* as run*a wild goyse chase after fame, 
and then shrink from it, to shut up njyself vo¬ 
luntarily, as I have done.” 

“ Well, it i$ of little avafl regretting what cars- 
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not be 'amended; thpre are ma\iy in the same 
situation. . I myself was not without ray ambi¬ 
tion but whenever I am incKned ‘to feel regret, 
I console myself ivith ^considering, that I enjoy 
what my ambition migh,t possibly never have 
gained for me—aplenty to live upon ; and then, 
I cannot l^ut th'ank ‘Gpd, that at any rate, 
though an visignificatit^bcing on the face of the 
earth, I am still independent.'” 

‘‘ Ay, and life too, decrfra'ited'with all its ho- 

ndurs, so soon passes away ! And then, to him 

• 

who enjoyed them, what can it .matter whether 
ne ever possessed them or not.? Besides, as to 
honours in this world—Lorfl! how limited they 
are ;''how common too, since how many possess 
tiiV'm. .Though decorated with every distinction, 
we are but*? speck, after all, ainidst the vast 
shoals frf our fellow-men.” 

* “ It is very true; let any individual, however 
dis^nguished, consider how trifling the extent 
of hio fame is amongsf the myriafls of hisdellow- 
creaturef, and he must shrink ^t his own insig¬ 
nificance, so many are there as great as himself; 
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SO few, com{)aratively speaking?, who knoy any¬ 
thing about him.” 

After a few,mon»ents silence, during which 
the dinner things were being removed, I re¬ 
sumed the conversation. 

“ It is time* now', that I should ask you again 
abcfut my Confessions have ^ou reat? tliem 
througli ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ][ have; and liave been sipce 
contemplating thpm*v(»'y attentively.” 

“ I am impatient to hear your Reflections oil' 
them.'’ 

“ You must not be offended, if I say that 
you have certainly drawn a very true portrait of 
yourself, at least as far as I have been able to 
judge, since the rcjnewalpf our acquaintaijce.” 

“ Speak on,” I interrupted; “ I ^jm not o^ 

• • 

fended. You don’t think the portrait a very 
• • • 
amiable one, you would wish further to observe." 

“ Ciritfinly it is not; but I must give ygu* 
credjj; for doing more than many personij in 
your situation wDuld have done; for contem- 
plafing your own singularities so philosophi- 
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cally,,pnd exposing them so cawdidly. I really 

am of o'|;)inion, that very few persons, situated 

as you are, would be inclined to do as much.” 

< 

“ Fools !” I cxclajmed^ “ why every body 
about them is well conscious of their singularity, 
and unamiability, whether they themselves 
confess, it or nht. It is well to acknowledge 
it.b'61dly';^ for my pa'ft, I care not who knows 
what I am. Well, what have you to remark.''” 

“ Why, that being su»h'a fastidious being as 
~you describe yourself; so restless and discon- 
' tented, it is fortunate that you never married ; 
you would have driven your wife mad. It is a 
pity you could not have remained single with¬ 
out,,, contracting so many od‘d whims and ha- 
«.kits; but thcse'seem inseparajde from a state of 
telibacy.” 

“Ah !—there you ’re right; but the extent 
•to which they may be carried, depends a good 
_,.;deal on the disposition of a man: mine is^uch, 
thaj whether married or single^ I shoul^ always 
have been whimsical, eccentiic, and morose; 

Ki * 

and* therefore, as tViat is the case,.it is as Well 
, that I have suffered my unhappy qualities to be 
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an annoyance to myself AloneJ rather 'than to 
any other person also, to whom I might liave 
allied myself, wliat tliiiik you».?” 

“ There is reasoiT, certainly, in what you say; 
as 1 have said, in ijoar peculiar case, I think 
it well that you have not married; but, gene¬ 
rally speaking, I cons'lder that ma*tfimoi^y, in 
forcing domestic, habits upon a mait, must have 
a salutary effect m «;ounterat;ting those df an 
unsocial nature, to which he ma^ Ire incliftcjd^’ 
and. therefore, in many instances, prevents tljc 
contraction of* many bad habits, and lessens 
some that may be already contracted.” I 
dropped my jaw., and fell to pondering; Lentu- 
ius sat still and poked the fire; at last I starled 
up, and, looking at my watch, said I m\5st n<jw ' 
be leaving Jiim. 1 shook his hapdj’ and wished 
him a good nigl» 

Barbara and myself set off rather early the 
next %orning, as I was ‘anxious to arrive in 
I^ondon by dinner-time. *As I was'stepping 
into the carriage, I observed at a little distance 
from the inn *a bevy of gownsmen laughing in 
a 
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the moSt unrestrained manner. My eye soon 
singled from their number the impudent varlet, 

C 

Sir Methusalem Goosewit’s grandson. I was 
not at a loss to understand the subject of their 
merriment; my cltoler rr-se, and could with 
pleasure have seen them all soundly horsig- 
whipj^ed. 

When oif the road, I discussed the merits of 
the 'remarks of Mrs. Ccjiiyers and Lentulus, 
relative to myself: they were contradictory; and 
I, was puzzled as to which I should consider the 
most just. I ought, by the b'y, to recollect 
that the last-named of these persons has . seen 
more of my work than tire leader; it shall, 
tb’refore, be continued to its conclusion. 
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CIJAPTElR. VII. 

(_C«ri/?ssivus resumed.) 

HABITS or' ACTINGA .CONTINUATION 
or CUATTEa III. 

Now for a charming picture of dome.stic 
comfort.—At about twelve o’clock my hous*- 

» f I 

keeper enters my'bedroom, and opens tli? shun¬ 
ters : the light startles me ; I Klei^aftfl what the 

hour is, althougll 1 know it well enough? inas- 

« 

much a* i put the same question, and receive 
the same answer, every succeeding merging from 
one yeeft^’s end to ^another. 

.^fter another drowsy intterrogatofyfresject- 
ing the weather, I tell her to bring breakfast. 
Behold me sitJing* up in lied, in a chequered 
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jacket Jif chintz? with a black velvet cap deco¬ 
rated with a tassel; a somewhat brown bit of 
flannel round my throat, to prevent my catching 
cold; my baxjk supported "by cushions taken 

from the couch, and pillow’s, indiscriminately. 

« 

A tray with the breakfast things is brought, 

» « r 

and placed on my lap, the breakfast consists of 

choc<jlate op coffee, in<a small bipwn Wedgwood- 

warC pot, a few sippets of toast, and, in the 

season, of a plate of straVberrles in addition. 

'piiere is also tea, in case I should prefer it, 

in a little round chased silver, pot, which is 

a favourite with me, and an endless cause of 

upbraiding my housekeeper, should the least 

soratch or speck be discenuble on its surface. 

' *Over this repast I gerlerally ‘dawdle for about 

an hour aisd a , quarter; fiddling with the 

butter,' or doubting whether (I shall demolish 

my toast by sopping it or by eating ,it with 

butter. Sometimes, in a fit of nervousness, 

I shoot out a leg or an arm, and upsef the 

* 

whole apparatus. This mishap causes me to 
throw myself on my back, after pulling ?he 
‘"oell violently for my maid, purring my exist- 
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ence, and venting my rage in .oaths and lamen¬ 
tations on ray own infirmity and the necessity 
of breakfastihg. 

By tlie time the di^jarder is .remedied, and 

the breakfast re-estab]ishcd on my lap, my rage* 
• ^ • 

cools; and if by goock luck I am not attacked 
by any more nervous ^twitches or pluiTgings, I 
get tlirough this secoAt^ edition pt brlal;fast 
without mucli disconifort, except it he ^occa- 
sioned by pcwlshnc^s at the toast beinw too 
brown or too flabby, or the chdfcolate smolferl, 
or the coffee a little too thick, the butter not« 
tjuite fresh, the salt a little damj), or son)e 
such other laudable cause of objection. 

After many efforts, much yawning and stretch¬ 
ing, much shu idering if the'weather js at* all 
cold, I crawl out at that side of fgy bed wliich < 
is nearest t^e fye-place ; my course is ^directed 
to a huge arm chair, with a high back, which 

’<tu 

sta?)ds close by the fender. 

Hore I sit ih my bed-gown and slipperg, fre- 
tiuently for tw8 or three flours, contemplating 
afid grumbling, by turns, both at myself and 

m 

things in gengrah 
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In contemplating, I sit with m}- legs' stretched 
* $ 

out, a fdot resting on each hob; my mouth 
open, sometimes even drivelling like an infant, 
and my eyes fixed upon^an apgry coal flickering 
' with gas. 

Suddenly I start’from,my reverie,' and throw 

myself into a grufnbling posture. My legs are 

<} 

drawn* closd; up to each other, or crossed; my 
eyes are directed towards my own shrunk 

* t' 

shanks; my chin is poked 'forward; and my 
upper lip and'left nostril screwed up on one 
siie of my face, into a diabolical sardonic grin. 

At length arrives the odious penance of 
dressing : often and often have I, through dread 
of the;, operation, put it off’ arid off, as I did 
mf.trimonj, till it-was too^late tq, undertake it— 
unfd the hour of going out or dining was 
long past, and it was nearly tinae to go to bed 
again. 

.However, we will suppose that I havF^m- 
moned up courage sufficient to plunge thyself 
into the operation; we will suppdse that at last, 
after a multitude of imprecations—aft^ hacking 
'my chin in various ^places in shaving—after 
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nearly tlfrottling myself with rage in attempting 
to tie on my neckcloth—after breaRing one or 
two water-glassc% and cutting my fingers with 
the jagged fragments, j)lastering the cuts with 
goldbeater’s skin that will not stick, and stick- 
ing-plaister which .it. length will—after per¬ 
spiring, straining, a^id puffing, for % painful 
quarter of an hour, in'tugging oij my hb»ts—I 
sally forth:—what a figure do I present!, 

My feet an^l atikV?s, as I have just said, are 
accoutred in boots—ugly things^ which conTb'up 
to about the middle of my calf, on the outside 
of a pair of pepper-and-salt pantaloons; these 
1 wear very loose about the loins and in front 
where they hang in thick dingy fold^ like a 
row of sand-lipgs mjde of grey drugget. 

waistcoat is double-breasted, and reaches 8owr 

•• 

to a 
with 

•VJvef this comes my coat, made very large 
aadjiaggy, S>r fear it should press too.closel} 
on my rheunlatic elbows and shoulders; the 
wkirts are of a pbrtentous length, reaching 
nearly down to my ankles. 


considerable length belor^ the diaphragm, 
huge pockets bordered w'ith blue cloth.* 
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This, /igain, is surmounted bye a shrtout, or 
short body spencer, of olive brown cloth, rather 
rusty now from wear, with ona capacious pocket 
inside, facing the left breastj serving as a de- 
■jKisitory for a rumpled green silk handkerchief. 

My head being bald, is protected'by a wig, 
which, in propriiS natnr^libus, is called “ k 
browp scratch.” This J was once whimsical 

« t 

enough to embellish with a coating of bear’s 

grease and powder; and m’y mai<l Barbara hav- 

0 

ingnired it before the fire, from an idea that it 
wa!s damp, it assumed very mucli the appearance 
presented by a platter of potted meat. This 
absurdity 1 committed out of opposition to my 
hair-dresser, who declared that brown scratch 
wigg were never pvwdered. 

Oti the top of this wig is placed a little shal¬ 
low-crowned hat) something like a dish appro- 

< . t 

printed to pish-pash. Thus accoutred, and 
holding in my hand a long stick of yellowHbiliciAS- 
looking baniboo, I crawl-^ilong the pavement. ^ I 
see thte young men, as I pass, amusing themselves 
at my expense: the eye of one fixes itself oy 
tny hat; of another on my pantaloons; of a 
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third on oiy Voots, my spencer, or my old- 
fashioned cane. All this quizzing snakes me 
furious; but J cai^ do no more than show my 
teeth, like a snarling terrier. 1* have not phi¬ 
losophy enough to bear these jokes with good ■ 
liumour; ar#d the fret that if costs me in sum¬ 
ming up resolution to walk down the str#et, puts 
me into a fever whenever,! attempt ta do 

My haunts aVe a snuif" shop, an old book 
shop, an old prini sjiop, and the room of a 
medallist. When I have exhausted my visits 

to these places, I repair to the house of my 

% 

club. There my time is sometimes spent, till 
two or three o’clock the next morning, in con¬ 
ning new.spapers,* and the magazines of Camp¬ 
bell, and Christopher North ; jn eating, drink¬ 
ing, sipping liqueur, dozing, taking snuff, 4is- 
temng to what other people are*saying around 
me, and inwardljr sneermg at their remark's ■q.s 

coinm6n'•place, vulgar, prejudiced, or absur^. 

• 

It amuses me }o look a* a person t)n his en- 
trance into the,,coffee-room, and pass sentence 
oq his character by his pliysiognom^, vwth a 
view to finding out, by what I hear him say,' 
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whether the sentence I passed was just one 
or not. I,, generally 'condemn people by their 
looks, at first sight, without mercy; and am 
then sure to per'.'ert all they say, be it sensible 
^or otherwise, in order to nmte my sentence on 
their minds coincide with that which I had 
passed on their countenances. 


A mo,ment’s inteuruftion in the narrative. 

* <■ 

Hgwever impatient thd' reader may be, I 

* *1 a 

must nevertheless interrupt him, to read, to 

g 

him a paragraph which caught ncy eye in the 
newspaper, as I stopped in my way from Ox¬ 
ford, to change horses at High Wycombe. 

“<l)n Thursday night last, the house of Mr. • 

in‘It-street, was broken epen, ailJ robbed of plate 

and*furniture to the amount of some hundred pounds: 
we are sorry that < every effort to appreBend the vil¬ 
lains has hitherto proved ineflfectual.’-’t 

r 

“ There ! I told you how it would be': this 
comes of your leaving the house in charge of 
a wretched helpless cl-eature li^e Giles! look 
there, 4MrS. Busby; read tjiatparagraph. I am 
ceady to go mad! the plate stolen ! and the 
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furniture •stolep ! Oh gracious! what a fool I 
was to leave home! —it is ‘all your fault.” 

While I w^s riyming on with these exclama¬ 
tions, my housekeeper was quie*tly reading the 
paragraph. 

“ Well! 4iave you finished it ?” 1 cried. 

“ Yes Sir,” said she ; “ hut T do not, see why 
you should be alarmed \ you cannot be pertain 
that your house' has been robbed; there is no 
number mentioned t^the house; nor is it sure, 
at all, that the dash stands in the place of pour 
name.” 

“ Fiddlesticks! I hate such nonsense ! I 

tell you I’m sure that my house is meant, and 

» 

no other; and lAy name, and no other: because 
I am always nyire unlucky than any one gl^e. 
Does the paragraph give the name of the street?” 

“ Yes, Sir; but then what ctees that signify, 
unless the number of tlie house is given as well.” 

l^ofJh ! pooh ! the name of the street is qqjte 

• 

sufficient information to make m5 sure that 
» • • • 
there is no one»else in it but myself who Could 

iSaeet witl] ill luck.” 
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compose yourself: hope for the best ; now, I 

% ^ * * 

dare lay ijny money your house has not been 

robbed.” 

“ Psha.w ! pshaw ! pshaw !—pot>h ! pooh ! 
^provoking ! plate an*d furniture ! to the 
amount of some hundred pounds,! All my 
property,!-” 

“ I^ope fhr the bestj feir, now do -hope for 
the best.” 

“ Hope ! what nonsense you silly women 

9 t 

tajlj !.*—what hs^ve I ever gained by hoping ?— 
Nonsense! do not talk such, stuff': would to 
heaven the journey were over, and I knew the 
worst!” 

Mrs. Busby held her tongue, seeing it was 
useiess to off'er me any more consolatory sug- 
jBeslions. I grumbled the whole way to town, 
without interihi^siori. 

To return to the coff’ee-robLi of my club¬ 
house. 


NARRATIVV; RESUMED. 

I sit constantly ih onp place: the waiter 

« • 

Imows my whim, and secures my seat for me. 
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In Slimmer, it is by the window ; in winter, 
near the fire-place—if possible, ir^ a comer. 
There I sit, Jiatcljing venom like a spider, sur¬ 
rounded with a cobweb of prejudices and dis- 

• • * • 

likes, in which I entangle every body who enter* 
the room. 


By the list of resorts which I have njentioned 
as my afternoon loungc.ii, it will be*•seen 'Stjrat I 
still have some faste left for the elegancies of' 
art and literature.* In spite of my departure in 
youth from the path of erudition, I alniays 
loved, and still love, to linger near the spot, 
sacred to the Muses. My most amiable moments 
are spent in conversing on curious works of 
art with their respective collectors and connois¬ 


seurs. 

I buy, indeed, nothing of them : what little’ 
money I have, I retain f6r sucb comforts as my 
wretched person^ stands in need of, and thq^e 

niypneroils demands which increasing old age 

• 

ma,kes upon m,y puj^ge, as I grow mote and more 
decrepid. 

; I am n 9 t naturally avancious, though 4 may 
be a little so inclined now : but I feel that the* 
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time is past in which it can be ^orth'while to 
spend any. money in ‘^elegancies or luxuries— 
such as rare hooks, engravings, coins, or other 
baubles, which ‘cheat men of the miseries of 

• U * 

life. Hence, T merely chat with these respecta¬ 
ble rarity-venders, hnd they are all 'glad to see 
me,—for, I have, in times iiast, been no bad 
custojtfer. •' ♦ 

4 ( 

' As a child, I loved to hunt ‘after coins and 

tr « 

medals: my taste was cagfiyly directed to the 

curirsjtics of aiit; and I was a complete anti- 

.qttorian in embryo at ten years old. A picture, 

in Rapin’s History of England, of the old coins 

of the country, excited my desire for the piir- 

« 

suit: the book was unfolded at' a stall. Well 

do; I remember the curiosity wi^h which I con- 

, templated the old English letter on the coin. 

I have still a jfew favourite medals: a head 
♦ » ■ V 

of .4lexander, some few rose nobles, some silver 

coins of Athens, and an Egyptian coin *or two, 

form the sum of all that xemain of mv w)l- 

< t. •• ' 

lectioli. The rest have been disposed of to 
MatthSw \’'6ung, the medallist, unde,r the in,; 
ftucnce of a sudden fit of melancholy, in which 
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I resolvejJ on keeping nothing that T once loved, 
• § 
as it made me wretched by recalling,the enjoy¬ 
ments of years gone by. 

My collection of engraving^ is equally' di¬ 
minished. An AlTjert t)urer, (a* very fine inij 

pres.sion,) a set of Hogartks, and one or two 

• 

Guidos, are all I possess. JVIy library is si¬ 
milarly scanty; a Ifoydell’s Shifkespear,* a 
Pine’s Horace, »bound in’ red raol-occo, and a 
few Elzevirs, wlijchivere all favourites, aVe the 

• ft 

only good books I have. 

These few relics I con over now and tlyn 

^ A 

after breakfast; and on these occasions it is, 
that my dressing is deferred to the late period 
at which I am obliged to give it up altogether. 

I have a room which Barbara calls the di?lw- 
ing-room : it ought, with more propriety, td 
he called the luraber-roohi. , *6ooks. folio, 
octavo, and dAodecinio, old magazifies,* (jld 
newspapers, old china, old dclf, conundrums 

s^>ell our great fifet’sna»ne as it ought to bfe spelt, 
not as stupid commentators haye done. Let them look 
a^ any old,books of English families. ’The ifame is 
Shakespear, nbt Shflk«-peare. 
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of all descriptions and sizes, inedjcine-vials and 
Chainpagnp-bottles, old breeches, old boots, 
things new and things ancien^., soipe just sent 

home from the ‘manufacturer’s, rome that have 

* < 

Jieen lying there for years—all in one mass 

of confusion, are atrewcd about the chamber. 

If I w,ant any article from this mass, I cart 

scarcpjy ever get at it,: if I want a dessert- 

plate, for instance, it must bd rummaged up 

from 'the bottom of a heap of furniture of a 

different kind. <> If a new window-blind or pair 

,ofiishoes is sent home, it is'thrown down any 

« 

where and neglected at the time, till it is at length 
hidden by a heap of articles of more recent 
arrival, flung upon it with similar carelessness. 
I flincy this is asjnuch my fault as my domes¬ 
tic’® ; for I am never very particular about the 
order in whicfi itiy things are, so long as I feel 
thfit' they are all safe 'together. If 1 had a 
better servant, these things might, perhaps, 
l)e better managed : but I Jiave„had so many 
careless, knavish valets-de-chamfore in my time, 
that when *1 dismissed tlie last, I deter- 
*mined never to be troubled with another; so 
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that my esteblisiiment consists only of Barbara, 
a scrub of a boy to brush my shoes and coats, 
and a rather prettif girl to wash the dishes.— 
Of these two lastt-mcntioned domestics, I know 
not whether I sKm not shortly he obliged to 
dismiss one,* as I understartd they carry on 
flirtations in the dust-hole, tWien they, ought 
to be attending to tl?ejr duty, ^^he Igrl’s 
place cannot be ^ very hard one ; for I sel- 

• a 

dom dine at htpnc* ^The talents of my ccK)k 
do not extend to preparing sucln delicaci^^is 
my palate often desires: therefore, when 
have been too indolent to go to my club to 
dine, I have also been willing to go without 
dinner at home, cbntenting myself with s;|wmge- 
cake and abottle^of Hock, Burgundy, or Cha8i- 
pagne. 

Once I made Barbara attempt? to stew some 
sturgeon in dare/; and in truth the woman shc- 
ceedcd*befter than I could have expected : buj 
nevej shall she do so^gain; for the nervousness 
under whic^i I laboured for fear she should iiiot 
succeed, ne^prly drove me frantic. 

I must confess, I think a good deal about 
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eating^ I enjoy it excessively. One way in 
which I have managed to lose some of my ac¬ 
quaintance, has been by the disgust occasioned 
by my greediness. If the (jinn^r has been good, 
the pleasure I evinced a+ ' thc sight of the 
dishes, the eagei^css y^ith which scrutinized 
them, Ahc devotion witji which I have pored 
ovqrfthe Contents of rey plate, the voracity with 

* . I 

which I have emf)ticd it, was surely sufficient 

t • 

to disgust any one in the*]eaf;t d,egree particular: 
ifv*Ae dinner* chanced to be a bad one, the ill- 
humour depicted on my count,enance was not 
less than that which I betrayed in all I said: 
so that in either case I made myself equally 

t 

odious and disagreeable; people were equally 
d|sinclined to Ivive a second ^trial of my com- 
]jfc,ny; and so their acquaintance with me was 
dropped. 

, ][ am not mucb hurt by t^iis, nor does the 
perception that I am an object <n disgust 
distress me; in fact, the annoyance it oc¬ 
casioned rather amuses me. 

^ t 

I like &ting alone, because I am fond* of 
having a particular, dish to myself; hence I 
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never male* acq;iaiiitance with any of the people 
that belong to my club, for fear of an.encroach- 
ment on the fjplita^ table of my delicacies. I 
keep at a distance all who geem irfclined to make 
any advance, by Vi^swenng in repelling mono¬ 
syllables, if required t*o speak: nor am I affa¬ 
ble to any body but the waitea. 

The reason that old pqople are ge/Wrall)»fond 
of eating is, because they’are unalile to appre¬ 
ciate or enjoy any sensations but the mei-e gross 
one of taste. The power of snselling is^^r^ 
frequently languid ; that of sight nearly gone.; 
those of the intellect far immersed in their do¬ 
tage ; so that there is considerable excuse to 
be made for thetn, if they take refuge in the 
exercise of the only one left thcjai. 

After all, what is better or more gratifying' 
than good eating ? Friendsfiipl wtiat is it but 
a name ? this I iiave been taught ever*.sint'c I 
wa^a’chtld. Wealth! what is it, except foj- 
what it can bujj.'’ Beauty ! what is it? like the* 
flower, (as poats have said ever since .the 
croation,) charms but for a time, aa<J peaishes. 
What quality is there that we can name, which • 
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is not feeble and transitory ? Strength, health, 
youth, talent—they are only enjoyed for a time. 
But eating, good feasting, the savoury smell of 
hot well-dressed dishes, the su^jstantial joys of 
the palate, have a flavour aj>ti relish, and afford 
gratification and nburishment from^the cradle to 
the grave. 

Tjfis part of my character may appear to 
some very raucli like a degradation of human 
nature. It is no less trifp, ^lovvever, that such 
i» ,<v‘-specimen of one of the precious qualities 
which my condition has forced op me. 


My old maiden sister is, like myself, a snuff- 
fapeier. I used .sometimes to ^pend an evening 
with her, and take snuff and coffee in her com- 

«'t * 

pany till a lat<f hour. She js the 
qf three sisters that is now alive : she is also 
tjie only one of them that was nof' marioed. 
This is suiqirising too, since shif was by fay the 
handsomest of them, and the most accomplished. 
Theit! werfc few acquirements which she did not 
possess; and, more or less, she used to amuse 


only one out 
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lierself with botany, drawing, mirsic, embfoidery, 
and languages. Perhaps a certain flippancy of 
manner whicii she* occasionally put on, or an 
idea amongst th.^ nfbn that she whs too clever, 
may have deterred Hhmn from making her an 
offer. She has herself ever declared, that it has 
been her choice to remain single: that m:jj' be 
jmssible, but I atp always jnclincd t>s think that 
women are glad to marry when they can. 4;’er- 
haps she found ho one* to her taste: this is*verj^ 
probable, for she was somewhat fastidious, like 
myself. There' she is now, toothless, grey-, 
headed, and withered, in the place of that light, 
elegant, interestipg'creature I once remember 
her; her voice shrill and broken, whiclT o»ce 
was so soft anS clear; her neck sRrivellfcl 
and brown, .which in youth w|is*So fair and 

delicate. Upon fmy. w»rd, a wreck oP much 

• 

loveliness,; a more striking picture of mortality 

0 

than myself. 

Slie ^s the least offensiv® old maiden la9y of 
any that I remember. She *has no pete; ly) fat 
wheezing pug-dogs always waddling about her. 
She is now tocfoldto indulge in scandal: other- 
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wise she used to' be "^cry adroit in that amiable 
[lastinic. She still obstinately adheres to her 
maiden appellation of Miss—so-and-so. I have 

^ been on good terms Ivith *t^ so long, that I 
feel rather distressed at having lately quarrelled 
with her. The Ci\use of it was this. On the last 
two er thf.te occasions 'that I visited her, she 
chose to h'ave in hhr company a person who 
was 'disagreeable to iiicl This was a pert, 

ft 

plain girl, of about the age of four-and- 

tyrenty,—a jade made up of impudence, obsti- 

* . * . • * 

uacy, unamiability, and conceit. If I chanced 

to suggest any remark, she was sure to contra¬ 
dict it; if I made any iriquiry, she had the 

« 

imbertinerice to ridicule it. This I bore with 

<1 i ** . • , 

'wtyidcrful forbearance once or twice; but the 
last time that* i.eame into her company, she had 
the 'imp\idcnce to laugh' at m^ to my face in a 
song, to which she requested I would 'listen, 
while she sung it at the piano-forte. Long be- 
fore.it was concluded*, I perceipd the purport 
of it; *I sdzed my hat and cane in a fury, swore 
•to my sister I would never enter her doors 
again, and, snatching up the obnoxious paper on 
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which the song was writtcif, I fuirrie^ out of 
t le house, venting imprecations on the whole 
sex. 

My intention was to have destroyed the song 

the moment 3» got I'oide: hiat was prevented 

• 

from doing so by a violent spasm brought,on by 
tile passion I liad been tfirown into, ’S'Jiich j;pn- 
fined me to my bed for some days, ^^hosc who 
are curious to see thj; libel that so enraged rr" 
are perfectly at liberty to gratify tbeniselve^ 


CUPID’S PHYSICIAN. 

to (lihuhl xiiigic Gcntleoiaii.) 

more, ye love-sick rnaitls, deliglit 
In languishiif? to dXj; 

A shorter way have I in sight 
To kill ^ou presently. 

If, while yotir sorrow disappears 
At yfurport of my lay, 

No gi'atitude can wake your tears, 

• Perhaps yifur laughter aiay. 

For, melted by your sjghs, Icind Love 
Hath*sent down his physician. 

In pity, froi^ the realms aiiove. 

To rescue your condition. 
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Vlis iij)por*ni<'iii w cased in brown. 

And diiiji^' fjallij^askin 

Infobb; liis person lower down, > 

And slPort boots lined with cat-.^-kin 

Slirivell’d lii.s visag'e, as p, crab : 

And as fordus coinplexion. 

So well it counterfeitetli drab, 

, » 

It jbaflleB all detention. 

TbeyVsay tliei'e’k jadson in Ijovc’s kis> 
Howe'er it inuj' be»sweet. 

And, if I not mistakef in^nis,, 
Infection will yon meet. 

For potefiit ai-e the iniiifrled wl.ift> 

Of wine and snufl'lic [tonr> 

From jaws as lank as hippojrrilTs, 

And from his nostrils’ doors. 

•* 

Then haste, with votive fj^arlic wreatli 
‘ I'o your love’s solhce matth yon ; 
if his look fright you not to death, 
ilis must sure dispatch you. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IN WHICH THE OLD IBACHELOR'S EXPEDFTION 
AND HIS CONFESSIONS ARE CONCLUDE# TCt 
GJETUER. 

Scarcely had the carriage brought me be¬ 
fore my own doof, than I earnestly explored its 
exterior, to detect any traces of nefaribus«ir- 
ruption into it. *The sfreet-door was opened ^ 
Giles. 

“What have* the .villains stolen.^” i csied 

out; V where did they break in ? why did you 

not secure them ? how much plate dyl they run* 

off v^tTi ? why tlid you not take more carb ?— 

Here! open the carriage-door, and l#t me get 
* • * * 
out, that I may come and examine the extent of 

this cursed miilhhiof!” 


R 
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Gile,<5 was so much surprised* at this volley of 
interrogatories, that he was able to answer no¬ 
thing, but contented himself with staring: at 
length he turned his,gaze<from me upon Mrs. 
Busby, and was encouraged to find his tongue 
by a less irritable address from her. 

“ There^.have'been ijo thieves at our house, 

GU*, havCj there, ^in’ec Mr.- nas been 

away ?” 

“ Thieves ? bless you I'’ ansitered Giles, 
“^y, thieves, you blockhead!” I roared 
dut. 

“ Thieves, Sir! no bless you, no such thing; 
what could have made you .think so ?"" 

“ There, I told you so,” said my housekeeper 
to* me. , 

< 

*“ Thank,^od ! .thank God, thei)! It fe lucky 
for you^ Barbara, I w’as.mistal^n, or you would 

' I 

rtot have heard the last of it as long fls I lived 
-'-or you lived with me.” 

“I knew,”she replied, weremis6fiKen.'” 

f 

“ It was impossible you could be certain,” 
I interrupted. 
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“ Where was the robbery, Gfles ?’’ she conti¬ 
nued. 

“ I ’hi sure T don’t know,” answered the as¬ 
tonished Giles ; “ P havb heard of none: if 
there has been anjs >t has ,not. been ih this 
liojLise, I am certain.” 

It was no small blessing to be reli(?yed of the 
iipprehehsion unc^sr whicli*! had laboured; I 
could not, however, f^lly persuade myself of 
its being without reason, until I Jiad unl^kc^J 
the |)late chest and made Barbara count itg 
contents, and liad also been informed by her 
that no furniture was missing. I afterwards 

learnt, upon inquiry^ that a robbery had been 

* 

committed, as the newspaper stated, in Ae 
same Street in wftich l,*live(f, but not to 
considerable extent. 

. All this agitatiob, however, was sadly 1:ryififf 
to my per\es, and glad was I to rest and re- 
cruif myself once more in my own house. My 
favoutitfe large arm-chair aiTorded a repose lljat 
I had not known since I Quitted it^* and the 
* siglit of all my various conundrums once again 
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around’me, repUys me for the disgust I con¬ 
ceived at the strange appearance every thing 
wore on my journey. 

The first thing that I sh*!!!! think of will be, 
to replace the litfle thermTometer, which was so 
unfortunately sipashed' on the road to Sir Me- 
thusalem’f This circumstance brings to my 

^ I. 

mind the ttain of irlishaps wK’ch I have under- 

gonfe in the course of tjiy journey, and makes 

pie extort frqra my hou^keeper a confession of 

the truth of my prediction, “ that I should 

have cause to regret leaving my own door.” I 

think I have reason to be thankful, that after 

having been overturned, Inauled, and nearly 

dfowned, I am nevertheless alive, and safe at 

iiome. * The character of my Expedition affords 

a complete bip^mplification of that of my life: 

in'alrftost every stage-of it, teeming with cala> 

mities and complaints, replete with ^ifliculties, 
**’ • 

annoyances, and disgusts; fretted by evils both 
rcpl'and imaginary f assailed l^y disasters which 

no one else would Have experienced but a being 

• • 

of such sinister fortunes, and so unhappy a 
‘disposition as myself. 
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With respect* to the main subject this 
work, my “ Confessions,” I think the» plan, I 
jiroposed to myself, in writing it, has Iteen 
pretty faithfully excepted. I think^ I have de¬ 
scribed at sufficient length the effects of all 

• . * * . » .* 

those causes which an etylier portion of it sets 

forth. 1 fancy that all my hsflbits of mind, as 
well as of body, have been exposecT witfe*)ut 
ulse or prevarication. 

Perhaps in tlte lAen^on of some particulars 
I have been too scrupulous: if, therefore, I»havc» 
lieen guilty of .an error, I trust it will be iin? 
puted to its true cause—a conscientious motive. 
The moral to be deduced from this exposure 

of myself is obvious:—it is an admonitioi\to all 

• 

men to be any tiding rftther^han that j’hich JT, 

am; to suffer their crosses and cares to driv*e 

«• 


them to any extr^nity rather than that^of ce¬ 
libacy. If they have experienced distress iir 
life 4et them seek a balm in a matrimonial al. 
fiance, qji judgnaent—if not of love: it is, the 
only condition in* which they may hope for aViy 
true respectability or re'^sc. Again,'^ let flieni 
not be too long, in fixing their minds on mar 
R 3, 
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riage, or they have nay example for never being 
likely to. accomplish their object at all. 

If they marry, and yet should meet with 

causes of dissatisfaction, ^or in what state will 

they not ?) at any rate their anxieties will be exer- 

cised on more a^orthy subjects than mine are. 

They will not bS rendered frantic because a boot 
< * 

fit&A littlfe too tightlyj or a dinner is niat exactly 
so well dressed as it might be: their minds 
will not be in that i^iokle .condition which 
frets.’tself alfout the meanest and most insigni¬ 
ficant subjects. If they are men of nervous 
and irritable dispositions, they will exercise 
them in a different way—less offensive, and less 
wicke^ than my own. The slightest inconve- 
njence pf noises oj; disQomfort^ of any sort, sets 
nVe whining, grumbling, and railing, kicking 
my legs out, h^d twitching ‘ piy elbows, in all 
the indulgence of angry nervousness, as if I 
were under the operation of galvanism. 

I have *^no satisfactory refleotion, which the 
ma'iTied man has, that I haiie promoted the 
great or^ance of Providence, that the gene¬ 
rations of the worjid shall cqntinuc till he 
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sweeps them away. I can claim no share in 
.that blessing which is signally extend^^d*to the 
married state ;• I ai® shut out fr<jm that happi¬ 
ness which a father niust feel in *the well-being 
and success of his sons. I cannot claim the 

affections ancf succour*of children, to comfort 

^ • 

^and cherish my declining years—to clyse my 

t 

eyes on rfhe pillow of dyath. The'evils ^ en- 
dure, are a vast counterbalance to those wliich 
a parent must feel«ev^ in the disappointment 
of his hopes with respect to his ^hildreiv’t su*;- 
eess ; I speak .of such hopes as are sanguine. 
Parents are often inclined to hope too much of 
their children, from a partiality wliich causes 
them to appreciate their talents and merits too 
highly. I may^ indeed, cmsvder myself ih a 
better condition than those whose children li#vt? 
turned out ill; but this will* rarely, it will 
never be the. case, where the education of* the 
clu^dren Aas been salutary, judicious, and pro¬ 
perly .attended to; the children’s Natural prtA 

i . 

pensities carefiflly watched; such as are visious 
repressed 4 such as are weak strengtlftned; such 
as are good ^promoted. . If a father neglect* 
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tins duty, it is no {)roof of hijj goodness either 

of head ^ or heart ; and consequently, if his 

children, through his misra^nagejnent, turn out 

badly, he will not be the sort of person who is 

likely to be much afflicted with their disgrace. 

Pride, too, must raihgle in nly reffections; 

—those who have rank, those who have afliu- 
n ■ I 

enc^ must be denied by celibacy thf boast o'. 
bequeathing it to their oflspriftg. 

The best adinonition,*aft^r all, of the unhap- 
](jnes^>^ of myt condition, its unworthiness and 
d^'gradation, is, that 1, who may be allowed to 
know best what it is, execrate it. 

Let my last words be devoted to the mention 

of IVer who ought^ to have been my wife. 

• 1 . * . 

It is now full ten years ago since I went 

into public evemsg assemblies. .At the last which 

I yisitec^ I met Ellen. 'She had been married 

some years to a person altogether unwort^iycof 

Ii'er; a codrse, vulgar Scotchnjan, whq Jiad 

tiiadu a fortune by trading in India, and on his 

return ‘frorii .abroail had eommenced Highland 

lt,ird. He wa.s, indeed, master of , considerable 
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territory, arid hij influence commanded him a 

» • t ’ ' 

seat in Parliament, and that was all that could 

) 

reflect any shadow of respectability upon hina 
His tastes were so grovelling, ancf his ideas so 

narrow, that the wealth he possessed was di- 

♦ 

rected... to no liberal objects, iiistrumental to n(> 

t 

ourposes which an elegant mind would ac|,vancc. 
Tearlsaresnot more thrown away on s^ine, t*ban 
Ellen w.as upon this Highland booby. Her 
countenance did. noi trustify that much satisfac¬ 
tion had been derived from her alliance. .*Sh* 
looked melanchcsly and disappointed; her voic* 
iind manner, too, betrayed that she felt so. 
These feelings she endeavoured to soften down 
by an air of resignation; but it was evidently 
much forced upoij her. 

I saw it caused her’pain when I reverted *0 
the days when I had last seen atM known her; 

I therefore abandoned the subject, or any thing 
whisih would have reference to it. I had time, 
howevej, to lea»n that she had lost lier mother 
a short time aft^r her marriage: and that,* of 
her* sisters,* one was married and* Bad ^one 
abroad, and thg other was Jiving in Edinburgh. * 
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Tliey are, perhaps, all dead Vy tliis time, my 
dear illlvn and all.' 

Time had not been more, active than care in 

impairing Ellen’s beauty. She still bore the 
' 1 } * 

traces of much loveliness. But the youthful 
lustre of her cytf, the cheerfulness of her hwk, 
the ligjitness of her air, could never be read iij^ 
her^iresen't look of degression and resigned pla¬ 
cidity of demeanour. Her perstm was become 
larger, her complexioif^ pile,, and its wrin¬ 
kles Vere stealthily increasing every day. Yet 
atill her features spoke how handsome she had 
once been; and the contour o her face had lost 
little of its original softness. A slight blush 
tinged, her cheek w'hen I addressed myself to 
her children. Th^ consisted ^of four girls, iio- 
tlfmg comparable to their mother in face or 
form. The dflest was nearly twenty. She 
knew the conclusion I should draw in my own 

1 4* 

njind when I saw them, that Aer children oi^ht 
not to have called a clown and a shopkeeper 
their fathef. 

Oui: parting was not* less painfid than <5ur 
meeting had been—tye quitted ^ch other with 
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a sigh; she, to follow her* uncongenial •lord—I 
to my solitude, and to lament that it, togdllier 
with its disgusts, had been mainly occasioned 
by the loss of lierself! 


THE END. 


LONDOy 
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